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Unhallowed Hights. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


BITTERLY sweeps the blighting blast, 
From plains long past and low, 

Up to the hight, achieved at last, 
Attempted years ago. 

Fronting a sea of mists he stands,— 
A sea no bark may brave; 

Soundless, it rolls to unseen lands 
Its rhythmic surging wave. 


Oh! for this bitter, blinding wind, 
And lonely, silent sea, 

Cast he all joys of life behind, 
Sweet love and fealty? 

Ever he turns, and weary grows 
His visage, stern and set; 

Still shall he never find repose ? 
Success still mean Regret ? 


Roses abloom beside his way, 
With dewy kisses wet, 
Once tempted him to turn and stay; 
He scents their fragrance yet, 
Rising in memory sweet, and dear 
As when two pathways met. 
Unwilled, he bows his head to hear 
The plaints he would forget. 


‘““ Why was I left to bear alone 
The woes thou shouldst have shared?” 
‘Cease! cease!”’ he cries, ‘‘thine endless moan; 
I gained the hight I dared.”’ 
‘* What helping hand didst thou extend 
To lift my grief and shame?” 
‘* Help could I not, and gain my end; 
A proud and honored name.”’ 


Skilful, he tries each art of fence, 
Yet feels the thrust of Truth. 

Never, ah! never shall he, hence, 
Escape his sins of youth. 

Who helpeth not, who loveth not, 
His sin must find, perforce, 

When standing in the lonely lot 
Where Fame becomes Remorse. 

New York Ciry. 


The Courts and the Coal-Miners’ Strike. 


BY COURTENAY DE KALB, 





THE present is a critical moment for the striking 
bituminous coal-miners. It is also critical for many 
men other than coal-miners, and for many industries 
outside of the coal-mines. The whole people have 
something at issue in the struggle. It is not merely 
whether one deserving body of workmen receive their 
just dues or not. That is much to be sure, and all 
men should have a sympathetic interest in seeing that 
honest toil at least brings in enough to keep food in 
the house and clothing on the backs of the toilers 
and their dependents; but aside from this there is a 
great matter hanging in the balance, and something, 
for good or evil to every man, woman and child in the 
nation, will be decided by the outcome of this strike. 
Whatever else may happen, we shall know whether the 
specter of a power capable of controlling the machin- 
ery of Government so as to restrict the rights of citi- 
zens to tree assemblage and discussion of grievances, 
will materialize into a very real and energetic force, 
which all liberty-loving men must thenceforth con- 
tend against. 

The miners’ original grievances are not to be be- 
littled. They have a case hard enough, grievous 
enough, certainly. To labor in the dark and the 
grime, and often in the drip of watery veins, in peril 
of falling slate, and of fire-damp, and to make, under 
very favorable conditions two dollars a day, and for 
the most part a scant dollar; and finally to have the 
bulk of this absorbed by the ample profit-margin in 
the ‘‘Company’s Store,’’ so that when accounts are 
settled the miner may have two or three dollars for a 





half-month’s work; surely this is enough to stimulate 
men in whom despondency has not overwhelmed am- 
bition to make an earnest effort for improvement. To 
these must be added the squalid conditions in which 
the miner’s poverty usually forces him to live, squalor 
which none can fully comprehend without seeing. 
Other grievances there are, too, the ‘‘dockage’’ for 
accidental slate loaded with the good coal, and the 
famous inch-and-a half screen, through which twenty- 
five to forty per cent. of all the coal goes, on which 
amount the miner receives nothing, tho the operator 
sells it for cash. But there are two sides to the 
questions of ‘‘dockage ” and screening. They are a 
check upon careless work, and an incentive to greater 
skill. It is not the system itself, but the abuse of it, 
by unscrupulous men, which is odious. 

The hardships of the miners are very real, and sel- 
dom are they exaggerated, even by impetuous labor 
leaders. All honest men should heartily desire to 
effect their removal, and certainly a very large propor- 
tion of the mine operators are in sympathy with the 
purpose of the strike. Some of them long ago abol- 
ished the ‘‘Company’s Store,” and inaugurated other 
reforms; but it so happens that these isolated exam- 
ples of humanity serve as a refuge under cover of 
which less humane operators perpetuate the old 
abuses. In order to make the strike effective the 
supply of coal must be cut off, and hence the opera- 
tors who have introduced reforms must suffer with 
the rest, else the end in view cannot be gained. The 
result is to discredit the miners in the eyes of those 
who do not comprehend the situation. Could the 
operators organize, and unitedly institute reforms, the 
whole difficulty could be removed. On the other 
hand, were the miners thoroughly and effectively or- 
ganized, amelioration of their condition could be ac- 
complished speedily and without peril of riotous pro- 
ceedings. New workmen cannot quickly replace the 
skill of old miners, and self-interest would soon bring 
the operators into agreement with the strikers. 

There are other circumstances lying back of all 
those enumerated which are ultimately responsible 
for the existing trouble. The fierce competition 
among manufacturers has caused them to force down 
the price of coal, which in the absence of organiza- 
tion among the mine operators has been easy. Every 
device has been resorted to for cheapening the out- 
put, and the miners’ wages have been the first to suf- 
fer in this competition; and in the end the operator 
has suffered also. He has reduced his profits to a 
minimum, and if he pays his miners more liberally he 
must obtain a better price for his coal. There can 
be no doubt about that. The fact is, coal is too cheap. 
The consumer is benefited by lower prices for manu- 
factured articles, but he is profiting at the expense of 
the coal miner. Neither is there any doubt about 
that. A slight increase in prices all around, so slight 
that the difference would be inappreciable to the re- 
tail buyer, would make all the difference between 
squalor and reasonable comfort to the coal digger; 
and if these poor wretches receive cordial sympathy 
from the general public they will stand a chance of 
success which they cannot have without it. 

The lack of agreement among the miners them- 
selves, the willingness of so many to accept meekly 
their condition of hardship, is not a pleasant specta- 
cle in our Republic. It is a sign of despondency, of 
a crushed spirit, of a willingness to be trampled down 
so long as a bare subsistence is guaranteed. They 
feel that the capitalist has the ear of the public, and 
control of the forces of Government. And well may 
they think so if the people do not denounce the 
interference of the courts with the right of our citi- 
zens to hold mass meetings, and make peaceable 
demonstrations in public places, and on the public 
highways, to accomplish united effort for reform. If 

such rights may be denied one body of men, to 
what lengths may not the abuse of our liberties go! 


_ the immediate contestants. 


It is a serious matter, fraught with dangerous 
consequences, and cannot be too soon met with 
vigorous and wide-spread condemnation. 

Resistance of corrupt judicial procedure does not 
mean rebellion nor riot. Certainly it will not lead to 
either if the people stand firmly and unmistakably 
against such an invasion of right. Riot is intolerable, 
and the miners know full well that the people wiil not 
endure resort to violence. But it must not be over- 
looked that such a misuse of the courts as has been 
evoked in two notable instances in the present strike, 
is one of the surest means to incite collisions. 

The miners have their grievances, and the operators 
have theirs likewise. There are many difficult knots 
in the problem, and the causes lie largely outside of 
But it is not improbable 
that an improvement for all concerned may be ob- 
tained without riot or serious trouble, if the prostitu- 
tion of our courts to the aims of a few unscrupulous 
or thoughtless, hot-headed men, shall meet with the 
swift condemnation which it merits, followed by a res- 
titution of those rights and privileges which should 
be inalienable from any law-abiding citizen of the 
United States. 


New York City. 


The Leper Island of Molokai. 


BY BISHOP E, R. HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D. 


A LAND where one does not have to pay taxes or 
rents, and where a beneficent Government provides 
cottages and rations, herds and clothing, and where 
not only blankets but even medical attendance are 
without cost, is not this a veritable Utopia? Yet such 
a land is our nearest neighbor in the Pacific, and is 
only some two thousand miles distant. As one’s 
steamer leaving San Francisco approaches the Ha- 
waiian Islands before it can drop anchor in the beau- 
tiful harbor of Honolulu, it must needs pass Molokai. 
And Molokai? Why that is the fifth island in size of the 
entire group of the Sandwich Islands and is some forty 
miles in length, with an area of about 200,000 acres. 
On its eastern side are elevations of fully 2,500 feet, 
while on its western slopes they diminish to a hight of 
about 1,000 feet. Its valleys are beautiful, and are 
filled with deer. A herd of spotted deer, presented 
by the Mikado of Japan some thirty years ago, were 
placed by the King of the Sandwich Islands on Mo- 
lokai, and now numbers some three thousand, roam- 
ing at will over a large part of the island. Here are 
many kinds of the most luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
the balmiest air, the most invigorating sea-breezes, 
even such spicy breezes as blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle. 
But tho every prospect pleases, few persons can be in- 
duced to make their home on Molokai. The entire 
population is only some three thousand, and a year 
ago eleven hundred and twenty of these were lepers. 
Possibly nowhere in the world is the census more 
carefully taken and more accurately known than is 
the case in the northern part of this interesting island, 

Molokai, as is well known, is the name for the leper 
colony of Hawaii. The lepers do not occupy all the 
island, but only a grassy plain, ten miles in length, 
and varying from one to two miles in width on the 
north side of the island, and yet separated wholly 
from the rest of the island and its population by a 
precipice fully a thousand feet high, which can be 
scaled at only one point, and here it is securely 
guarded. Despite their freedom from taxation and 
rents, their ample supplies of food and clothing, their 
abundant herds of cattle and horses, and their fertile 
fields which require so little labor, the lepers are vir- 
tually life-prisoners, shut in by the ocean on one side 
and by the impassable mountain on the other. Most 
of the lepers are natives, but foreigners are found 
among the colonists, and all who once come to this 
part of Molokai, save to bring supplies, or to inspect, 
as the Board of Health twice each year, do so with 
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the expectation of never returning. At a cost of 
some $10,000 per month, the Hawaiian Government 
maintains this open-air Leper Hospital in order to 
perfectly quarantine and thus finally stamp out lep- 
rosy among the Sandwich Islanders. Sheltered from 
the strong sea wind, this plain of Kalaupapa would 
make an ideal place of residence, alike for its beauti- 
ful surroundings and the salubrity of its climate; and 
here everything is done, compatible with preventing 
the spread of the disease, to make its unhappy vic- 
tims contented. But the heart-rending wails of those 
who part with loved ones and friends for the last time 
as they are about to be conveyed to Molokai tell the 
motto of the Leper Asylum: ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye 
whoenter here.’’ But this separation from friends is 
the chief sorrow of the Hawaiian leper, and that is 
required in order to save loved ones from the pos- 
sible contagion of the disease. 

Among the victims of leprosy are persons of excel- 
lent families, whose friends build cottages for them on 
Molokai, and see that they lack nothing for their 
comfort. It is stated that the first person to be re- 
moved tothe leper is!and was a lawyer who had been 
active in securing the regulation which required the 
removal of lepers in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease. No sooner did the unmistakable evidence 
of the dread disease first appear than he insisted on 
setting the example of patriotism in voluntarily sur- 
rendering himself to be removed to Molokai, altho 
some years might have passed before his condition 
would have been known to the public. The disease 
had made considerable inroads among the lower 
classes, and nothing but this heroic remedy promised 
to suppress it effectually. Vigilance is used to sepa- 
rate any one who is suspected until it is definitely 
known whether or not he is a victim of the disease, 
and if so, he is promptly exiled to the island. Chil- 
dren born of parents who are lepers, after passing a 
given age without showing signs of the disease, are 
removed from Molokai and kept in confinement for a 
certain number of years so that they may neither con- 
tract the disease nor be the means of spreading it; 
then, if found ‘‘clean’” by the Board of Health, they 
can be permitted to go anywhere. Such children are 
educated at the expense of the Government. Thus, 
after thirty years, the Government has the satisfaction 
of believing that effectual means have been devised 
of caring for the unfortunate lepers in the most hu- 
mane manner, while attempting to suppress the dis- 
ease which was so threatening to the population and 
fair name of the Hawaiian Islands. However, as is 
to be supposed, attempts are made to escape this life- 
long quarantine. 

King Kalakaua in his royal progress throughout 
the group of the Hawaiian Islands did not fail to visit 
Molokai, where he made a speech to his unfortunate 
subjects who were in exile because they were lepers, 
and assured them of his deep interest in their welfare. 
His words called forth the grateful sobs of the leper 
colonists who were much moved by the sympathy of 
their sovereign whom they were permitted to hear 
without approaching him. So when the Board of 
Health make their semiannual tour of inspection 
hundreds of lepers gather about the house where visit- 
ors are entertained, but no leper is ever allowed to 
enter. Thus every precaution is taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease while efficient supervision is 
had of the hospitals, schools and other agencies 
which belong to this unique Leper Asylum. 

The death of Father Damien, the Belgian priest 
who died on Molokai a few years ago, attracted the 
attention of the Christian world to the religious needs 
of the lepers. Joseph Damien went there a young 
priest of thirty-three years of age and labored among 
the unfortunate exiles for some twenty years. After 
sixteen years leprosy appeared, and he suffered loss 
of smell, then of touch and of sight, until finally, after 
losing fingers and toes, tuberculosis attacked his 
lungs and throat, and then came his heroic death. 
Nor did he have to wait long fora successor. His 
brother, Pamphile Damien, accompanied by four 
priests and as many nuns, has gone to take up his 
work. His comrade, Brother Joseph Dutton, has 
been on Molokai for sixteen years. The Reports of 
the Propaganda show that priests and lay brothers 
and nuns have long ministered there in the hospitals 
and schools devoted to the lepers and their children. 

Nor is the work being done among the lepers on 

. Molokai limited to the labors’of these praiseworthy 
priests and their associates. After the noble work 


which has been done on each of the other islands by 
the American Board, one is prepared to learn of a 
Congregational church, with its faithful pastor, on 
Molokai. 


Here also are to be found a Young Men’s 
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Christian Association, a Sunday-school, a Bible-class, 
a singing-schoo], a gymnasium and a reading-room. 
One who has observed the Hawaiian love of sweet 
melodies is glad to know also ofa band of sixteen 
leper musicians on Molokai. 

While visitors ere permitted to. accompany the 
health officers on their semiannual visits of inspec- 
tion, every precaution is taken to avoid unpleasant 
scenes between the leper colonists and their relatives, 
as well as to prevent any spread of the disease through 
the inadvertence of visitors in being brought into 
immediate contact with the lepers, who go freely on 
foot or by horseback over all that part of the island. 
Molokai is literally «‘ without the camp”; and no one 
can visit the Hawaiian Islands, where leprosy, some 
thirty years since, promised such decimation of the 
inhabitants, and not be impressed with the wisdom 
of the legislation which was based upon the example 
of the laws of Moses for the segregation of lepers, 
and upon its effectiveness. In fact, the visitor to the 
‘*Paradise of the Pacific’? now, needs to go to 
Molokai to find a leper, unless by accident he encoun- 
ters one who is about being removed thither, while 
the traveler in Palestine is liable, as oecurred to the 
writer of this article at Shechem, to have the finger- 
less hands of poor lepers stretched out for alms as 
the curtain of his tent is being taken down at the 
conclusion of his breakfast, when a hasty leap into 
the saddle is his only escape from the fetid atmos- 
phere. 

Surely there must have been a great relaxation of 
the wise law imposed under Moses for the segregation 
of the lepers which came out with that ‘‘ mixed mul- 
titude from Egypt,” when, after no exception could be 
made in the case of Miriam, or even Uzziah and Azari- 
ah, who tho on the throne must needs ‘* dwell apart ”’ 
because they were smitten with leprosy, yet a leper 
mingled freely with the multitude to whom our Lord 
preached his sermon as they came down from the 
mount, awaiting his opportunity to cry, ‘‘Lord, if 
thou wilt thou canst make me clean!” It is signifi- 
cant, too, to read Luke’s account, and even the be- 
loved physician’s diagnosis in the words ‘‘a man full 
of leprosy,’’ and yet find the poor man mingling with 
the multitude even in one of the cities where he had 
his first opportunity of making his appeal. 

I saw a case of elephantiasis, or black leprosy, in 
China, when the poor woman told of her frightful 
‘«visions in the night,’’ and thus threw added light 
on Job's sufferings. But the leprosy common at one 
time among the lower classes on the Hawaiian Is- 
lands seems to be of the same type as that which the 
traveler sees in the Lepers’ Hospital near the Jaffa 
Gate of Jerusalem or in the Lepers’ Quarter there. 
It frequently makes its first appearance in the lobes 
of the ears until they begin to hang as if a weight 
were attached to them. Sometimes the ears become 
so elongated as to make riding uncomfortable, and 
the surgeoh’s skill is implored for relief. Usually not 
until the later stages of the disease does the victim of 
leprosy feel great discomfort. The Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment makes the lepers the wards of the nation, 
and the Christian work being done among them is an 
unmistakable credential of the Christ, who says to- 
day as of old, ‘‘ The lepers are cleansed, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them.”’ 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Deterrent Influence of Modern Arms. 
I, 
BY GEN. O. O. HOWARD, U. S. ARMY (RETIRED). 


IT is now a common thought, regardless of the 
spurs of religion, which probably are as active to-day 
as ever in history, and one independent of the bless- 
ings attendant upon peacemakers and peace seekers 
everywhere, that the modern improvements in arms, 
arrangement and methods of war will have, nay, have 
already had a strong deterrent effect against war upon 
all the civilized peoples and Governments of the world. 

It is said by one of our scientific thinkers that all 
anger-thought and fear-thought come from mental 
germs of abnormal growth, and that they can be and 
should be torn up by the roots and cast away. I am 
of the mind, judging from passing events, that the 
day has not yet come for this; and that fear and anger 
will remain for some time to be quite generally predi- 
cable of human souls and of nations. Certainly while 
fear continues, battle and war will excite it, as they 
always have done; and more and more will be the 
apprehension as the probability of persisting in a con- 
flict increases. The soldier cannot help seeing and 
knowing the facts of extreme danger; and even if he 
be brave enough to take desperate chances, or march 
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to certain death, still his Government, or the people 
back of it, will be unwilling to make the sure sacrifice 
of his life. 

The rifle now used in our Regular Army, named 
the United States Magazine Rifle, was adopted in 1892. 
The weight of the weapon is nine pounds, having a 
caliber of .31 of an inch. Its sight is graduated for a 
range of 1,900 yards; but it can be fired easily 3,000 
yards. Its bullet has a weight of 220 grains. Its 
flight is swift and almost noiseless. The smokeless 
powder renders the place from which it starts impos- 
sible of discovery by observing enemies, When it 
strikes the hardest wood its effect is several times 
greater than that of any rifle which we used in the late 
war. Think of those experiments with this rifle at 
our proving grounds, where block after block of pine 
lumber, each an inch in thickness, was added till there 
was an obstruction of four feet. Thuse little steel- 
headed projectiles, sent from a gun a thousand yards 
away, easily passed through the blocks without injury 
to themselves. Three feet of oak fared no better; 
while even iron plate three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness suffered a like perforation. I remember the 
grim effect upon my young heart, more than forty 
years ago, when I first saw a riddled target, and was 
asked by a companion how I would like to stand that 
racket. This modern firing is considerably worse, 
and done at once. By observation, it is found that 
men’s arteries are severed as if cut by the lancet, and 
the bones are comminuted as if dried and pounded in 
a mortar, and yet the bullets themselves receive little 
or no injury. Ours is a magazine gun, and supplies 
five cartridges atatime. This is the rifle with which 
a soldier may easily hold his aim and send twenty bul- 
lets against the target, or an adversary, each minute. 
Should he desire to fire without aiming, the number 
of shots may be doubled. His only limit in destruc- 
tiveness will be found in the size of the ammunition 
load which he can carry. 

Should an enemy in close formation come near a 
company, say of not to exceed twenty men, the mem- 
bers of that company could easily dispose of, by death 
and wounds, from eight to ten thousand men in less 
than an hour's time. It is not likely that just this 
arrangement could ever be made for twenty marks- 
men; but I offer this object-lesson to indicate the 
effects of this modern arm. With an intrenched reg- 
iment having this United States magazine rifle, a reg- 
iment of a thousand men like the Third Maine, the 
Second Massachusetts, the Second Vermont or the 
Ninth Indiana of our War, whose prowess in action I 
so often observed or knew of, askilful colonel would 
be able to hold his ground against any successive 
rushes which ten thousand men could make. With 
plenty of ammunition, a star fort, having its ap- 
proaches properly earth-covered and its parapet 
guarded by such rifles, could not be taken by assault. 
Had Lee’s troops been thus armed at Fredericksburg, 
every man of ours who passed beyond the line of the 
city houses and approached the Marye Heights would 
have fallen; and Burnside could not with his army 
have recrossed the Rappahannock. 

I notice that the Hotchkiss rifle, a field cannon, 
has been much experimented with at our proving 
grounds and is in our service in both Army and Navy. 
Its trials varied from 100 to 4,000 yards. The weight 
of the powder in a charge is about two pounds, and 
the length of the cartridge complete is 19 inches; the 
shell is steel. In firing for rapidity and with accuracy 
at 1,000 yards, ten shots were fired with but one miss. 
The ten rounds were fired in 2 minutes and 36% sec- 
onds. At one mile range were fired ten shots, again 
with but one miss, all in 1 minute and 33% scconds. 
This gun easily sends its projectile a distance of five 
miles. 

What is called the six-pounder Maxim-Nordenfelt 
Gun, or some slight modification of it, is the one 
about which so many inquiries are made in the jour- 
nals of the day. We have had this gun under trial 
since 1894, firing it with rapidity and accuracy 
through different ranges. The provers began with 
one sighting shot, then delivered ten shots without a 
miss. The deviations from the middle of the tar- 
get were inconsiderable. This was accomplished in 
2 minutes and 37% seconds for a one mile range. 
For a three mile range three trials were allowed 
for the sighting, then ten shots quickly followed at the 
target and allhit. The caliber of this canon is 2.244 
inches. The estimated time is 20 rounds per -ninute, 
or 65 rounds in three minutes. The Germans called 
the field pieces to which I refer, after making their 
own improvements upon them, ‘‘ the model of °73 
and ’78,’’ the caliber being 88 millimeters (3.3 inches). 
During 1890, the Germans succeeded still further with 
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these field guns and their carriages, making progress. 
Their new gun is now denominated the model of ’g1. 
‘They have secured elasticity of metal and increased 
tenacity, thus eliminating, as far as possible, dangers 
from breakage and bursting, which, of course, al- 
ways had immediate deadly effects upon their own 
artillerymen, and could not help causing wide-spread 
apprehension and terror among them. And again, 
in their carriages and ammunition-wagons made for 
these guns, they have secured greater lightness, and 
are now in these respects considerably ahead of the 
French. 

The smokeless powder will aid much both the 
French and the Germans in gaining for themselves a 
prospective morale over a foe not so weil furnished — 
a foe having only other kinds of powder. It is inter- 
esting to observe the efforts made by German officers 
to have exploding shells give some plain signs of 
where they strike. I am reminded of our own efforts 
in the Warto read the enemy’s signal code. The 
German artillerists, using the smokeless powder in 
their cannon, ‘‘put 300 balls into the shell, and in the 
interstices of these balls they introduce a powder 
whose composition is a secret”; that is to say, thus 
far secret. The French can analyze, and so can our 
chemical experts. That new explosive mixture is col- 
ored. The impact and explosion of these shells can 
now, from the flash, be easily detected by a field-glass 
at a distance of three miles. We shall soon be abreast 
of other armies in such things as these colored flashes, 
enabling the battery officers to measure length ot 
range and discover far-off points of danger and obsta- 
cles to be overcome. No one can exaggerate the 
effect of a battery thus equipped, after the range shall 
be ascertained—its effect against infantry, cavalry or 
inferior artillery. Troops in open ground without 
cover, so withstood, must give way or be practically 
annihilated. 


Buruincton, Vt. 


Reminiscences of Lincoln 


TOLD BY THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR CURTIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


II. 
BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


THE Governor then for a considerable time sat with 
his chair tilted back against the side of the room, his 
eyes closed, evidently in a deep study. I watched 
him, feeling assured that he was running over in his 
mind some other incident and that by patient waiting 
I should soon be rewarded with another War story. 
Nor was I obliged to wait long. Whatever the sub- 
ject of his thoughts, he was evidently profoundly in- 
terested in thinking it through to himself before put- 
ting it into words for my benefit. 

He had apparently gone over mentally the entire 
incident, when, with a tremendous force and unction, 
he exploded with this striking statement: 

‘Lincoln! Lincoln was the cunningest man I ever 
saw!”’ 

‘“«Why, Governor, what do you mean ? 
was shrewd ?”’ 

‘No, I mean cunning—cunning! He was the cun- 
ningest man I ever saw; and I will prove it to you. 
You see it was just before Lee’s raid. When he 
‘came over the mountain wall,’ of course all Pennsyl- 
vania was immensely excited. I rushed right down 
to Washington to consult with the President and the 
War Department as to the best measures and plans 
for our defense. The President said that I must call 
out the militia and they must take the field. ‘But,’ 
I replied, ‘I have no authority to call out the militia.’ 

««*« Well,’ says Mr. Lincoln, ‘then call the Legis- 
lature together.’ 

‘««« But I cannot do- that, Mr. President; neither 
is there time, if I could.’ 

‘««Then,’ said he, ‘call them out on your own au- 
thority, and I will stand behind you.’ 

‘«With that promise I called out the militia, and 
we put the State in as good a position for defense as 
was possible. The battle of Gettysburg followed, 
after which Lee withdrew his forces into Virginia. I 
then made another trip to Washington, to consult as 
tothe payment of the militia. There sezmed no way 
out of it. The President could not pay the bills, 
they did not legally come within the province of the 
War Department, and the best advice I could get was 
to pay them myself, personally, and trust to Congress 
to reimburse me. The President distinctly promised 
me that he would introduce the matter into his mes- 
sage at the opening of Congress in December, and 
would recommend Congress to reimburse us for all 
expenses accruing to the State on account of the 
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invasion. As this was the only thing to do, it 
seemed to be the best thing, and 1 proceeded to fulfil 
my part of the plan. 

‘I called together the bank presidents in Philadel- 
phia and stated the case to them, told them we must 
have the money, that I would give my notes for the 
amount and that the President would, in his forth- 
coming message, recommend to Congress an appropri- 
ation to cover the amount and that, of course, without 
the slightest doubt Congress would respond favorably. 
They made the loans, and I signed the notes to the 
amount of seven hundred thousand dollars! 

‘Now can you imagine the interest with which I 
scanned Lincoln’s message, and can you conceive of 
my state of mind when I found that he had made no 
allusion whatever to the matter? 

‘IT lost no time in hurrying to Washington; and 
immediately on my arrival I called at the White 
House. The President received me in the Cabinet 
room. He sat in one of those chairs with long arms, 
at one end of the long table, and I sat in another at 
the other end of the table. Mr. Lincoln received 
me very cordially and chatted away cheerily, as tho 
no cares of State were weighing upon his mind. But 
he made no mention’ whatever of the matter that he 
must have known [ had called to inquire about. 

«« After a while I remarked that in his message to 
Congress, I saw no allusion tothe reimbursement of 
Pennsylvania for militia expenses during Lee’s in- 
vasion, ; 

‘««Why, no, Governor. 
not do.’ 

‘** Would not do, Mr. President; what do you 
mean?’ 

‘«*Why, Governor, if I had recommended in my 
message the payment of that bilJ, various States 
would at once bring in bills of one sort and another, 
until, by and by, it would get so that some member 
of Congress would go to the tailor’s, and order a suit 
of clothes, and tell the tailor to send the bill to me. 
Do you suppose that I should pay it ?’ 

‘«*No, Mr. President, I don’t suppose you would, 
unless you had previously Aromzsed to.’ 

‘* Lincoln dropped his head, thought just a second 
or two, and then deliberately arose, came around the 
table, sat down on the arm of my chair, throwing his 
long legs over mine, putting his left arm around my 
neck, and looking directly into my face, while playing 
with a buttonhole in my coat with his right hand, 
said: 

“«*Governor, ] want you to let up on me on that 
promise. As President of the United States, I ask 
you to let upon me. Will you?’ 

«««Of course, I suppose I shall have to, if you ask 
it in that way, Mr. President.’ 

‘««Thank you, Governor,’ said Lincoln, and went 
and resumed his seat. He said no more upon that 
subject, but seemed perfectly at ease, as tho the min- 
ute I had acceded to his strange request the whole 
matter had slipped entirely out of his mind. 

‘‘T soon left, and once out on the street in the open 
air I breathed more freely, but began to realize the 
situation I was in. I went directly to the Capitol, 
and called on Thad. Stevens. I told him what had 
happened, and ‘the Great Commoner’ was terribly 
excited, 

«« «He asked you to ‘‘let up on him!’’ Lincoln did? 
And you did it? He had no business to ask you to 
do such athing, and you had no business to do it. 
Let’s go and see him.’ So we started for the White 
House. On our arrival we met the President in the 
Cabinet room, and Stevens walked up to Mr. Lincoln, 
and said: ‘ Mr. President, the Governor says that you 
asked him ‘‘to let up on you’’ about that militia 
business. Did you?’ 

‘«*Yes, Mr. Stevens, I did.’ 

‘« «Well, you’d no business to ask him to do any 
such thing, and he had no business to doit.’ (Sha- 
king his fist at the President.) 

‘« Then the President smiled a bland smile, so quiet- 
like and innocent that it was terribly provoking. He 
arose and said: 

‘««Mr. Stevens, you are Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House, are you not?’ 

“«*Well, whatif I. am? Has that anything to do 
with your keeping your promises ?’ 

‘«« Well, well, Mr. Stevens, see here! You bring 
in a bill from your Committee, and I will leg it for 
you. You see it would not do for me to recommend 
this payment, on account of its influence upon other 
States. But a bill from your Committee will receive 
attention, we will all favor it, and it will pass both 
Houses of Congress; I will sign it, and it will not 
prove a precedent.’ 


Seward said it would 
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‘‘Ah! was not he cunning? The old fox! He 
planned that all out from the beginning. Of course 
the bill went through, and we got the money and I 
took up my notes. But that didn’t make it any the 
less foxy.” 

And then the old War Horse again lay back in his 
chair as tho he were asleep. 

Perhaps no anecdote ever told of Mr. Lincoln illus- 
trates more forcibly his ‘‘longheadedness”’ in laying 
plans, not even that incident when he asked the 
‘* Jedge’’ a question in his debate with Mr. Douglas, 
which may be told as follows: 

One afternoon during that joint debate Mr. Lincoln 
was sitting with his friends, planning the program, 
when he was observed to go off in a kind of reverie, 
and for some time appeared totally oblivious to every- 
thing around him. Then slowly bringing his right 
hand up, holding it a moment in the air, and then 
letting it fall with a quick slap upon his thigh, he 
said: 

‘‘ There, I am going to ask the ‘ Jedge ’ (he always 
called him ‘The Jedge’) a question to-night, and I 
don’t care the ghost of a Continental which way he 
answers it. Jf he answers it one way it will lose him 
the Senatorship. If he answers it the other way it will 
lose him the Presidency.”’ 

No one asked him what the question was; but that 
evening it was the turn for Mr. Douglas to speak first, 
and right in the midst of his address, all at once Mr, 
Lincoln roused up, as if a new thought had suddenly 
struck him, and said: . 

‘«Jedge, will you allow metoask you one ques~ 
tion ?”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ says Mr. Douglas. 

‘* Suppose, Jedge, there was a new town or colony 
just started in some Western Territory; and suppose 
there were precisely one hundred householders— 
voters—there; and suppose, Jedge, that ninety-nine 
did not want slavery and one did. What would be 
done about it ?”’ 

Judge Douglas beat about the bush, but failed to 
give a direct answer. 

‘““No, no, Jedge; that won’t do. 
what will be done about it.”’ 

Again Douglas tried to evade; but Lincoln would 
not be put off, and he insisted that a direct answer 
should be given. At last Douglas admitted that the 
majority would have their way, by some means or 

other. 

Mr. Lincoln said no more. He had secured what 
he wanted. Douglas had answered the question as 
Illinois people would have answered it, and he got 
the Senatorship. But that answer was not satisfac- 
tory to the people of the South. In 1860, the Charles- 
ton Convention split into two factions, and ‘‘ zt dost 
him the Presidency,’’ and zt made Abraham Lincoln 
President. 


Hype Park, Mass. 


Tell us plainly 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 

UNDER the head of ‘‘ Darwinism and Design,”’ 
Prof. F.C. S. Schiller contributes an article to the 
London Contemporary Review for June that has at- 
tracted marked attention in the Old World. 

He proceeds to show that Darwinism is simply the 
doctrine of Natural Selection. We have first to ad- 
mit that variation exists in nature, that there isa 
continual struggle for existence, and that with changes 
in the surroundings, those with variations the best 
suited to the changed conditions survive, and those 
with the variations ill suited to the new circumstances 
eventually disappear. This, Professor Schiller con- 
tends, is the only original contribution of Darwin to 
natural philosophy. 

Professor Schiller admits that the ordinary argu- 
ments for design are defective. It might be a good 
point to argue from adaptations that there must be an 
adapter; but as it is admitted there is progress— 
change as the world advances—the adaptations must 
be conceded to be imperfect, which would preclude 
the postulate of a perfect adapter. The old argu- 
ment from design has no theological value. On the 
other hand, Darwinism does not better the case. 
With indefinite-variation, natural selection is left to 
the chapter of accidents; and this defeats Darwin’s 
own arguments that the behavior of plants and ani- 
mals has reference to the good of the race. Only 
definite variation, and not indefinite variation, could 
have any bearing on that argument. 

But Professor Schiller contends that definite varia- 
tion, as opposed to the indefinite, on which Darwin- 
ism is founded, is not opposed to the doctrine of evo- 
lution, Variation ona definite line implies a purpose, 
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and involves the pre-existence of intelligent direction. 
In such a plan the Natural Selection of Darwin would 
hold but a very inferior place. There is a foundation 
of fact in Darwinism; but it does not interfere with a 
greater fact that definite variation underlies the 
whole. He concludes by deducing from his line of 
argument that either we have to admit that an, as 
yet, unformulated mechanical law of evolution ac- 
counts for progression, or that it is due to an agency 
of a different order—to the guidance of an intelligent 
and purposive activity. This view of evolution 
strengthens the argument of design, which the argu- 
ment from adaptation does not. We are no longer 
compelled to proclaim everything perfect; but wé may 
well believe that everything is being made perfect. 
It gives faith in progress. 

That these views should seem so novel and striking 
to deep thinkers across the Atlantic suggest a singu- 
lar thought to the sociologist. The views are by no 
means novel to the American student of nature. 
They are not only widely diffused here, but the laws 
which induce variation have in a great measure been 
established, and the Supreme Intelligence which di- 
rects the whole demonstrated as a part of natural 
law. It has been the province of the ‘‘ Science ” col- 
umn of THE INDEPENDENT to record this progress of 
American thought from time to time, and certainly 
its readers are familiar with it. Why should there 
be this rapid mental advance in America as compared 
with its advance on the other side? One great rea- 
son may be the tendency in the Old World to pin 
faith to the dictum of great names. So many scien- 
tific men of distinction indorsed the Natural Selection 
of Darwin that the rank and file, accustomed to the 
rule of authority, blindly followed where the leaders 
led. Free thought has more scope in the New World. 

THE INDEPENDENT has shown from time to time 
that American thought has been in the direction of 
perceiving that organic beings are not blindly strug- 
gling and fighting for their own individual good, 
except as a necessary condition of life, but that all 
things are intelligently and harmoniously working 
together for the progressive good of the whole. What 
comparatively little selfishness there may be is com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the self-sacrifice which is 
evident everywhere—from men in the highest to the 
humblest in the sphere.” Nothing but infinite intelli- 
gence would be at the bottom of a scheme so har- 
monious and stupendous as this. 

A theory receives strength in proportion to the 
breadth of the explanation it affords. With this,which 
we may term the American view of evolution, even 
death and suffering become explainable as one of the 
beneficent provisions in the supremely intelligent or- 
dering of things. Professor Schiller shows that, under 
the old argument, for design the ‘«divine conscience 
would be burdened with the fiendish ingenuity with 
which the sphex-wasp stings into helplessness the 
caterpillars it has selected to be the living food of its 
young.’” No theory of Natural Selection could show 
why the caterpillar should suffer so. But those who 
believe that sacrifice as well as selfishness is part of 
natural law, do not feel called on to be surprised at 
the caterpillar’s fate. They see that it would not be 
compatible with supreme intelligence in providing for 
progress, that death should have no place in the uni- 
verse. Death had to be provided for as well aslife. It 
must have been a thought with many a reflective mind, 
that no greater exercise of benevolence could be man- 
ifested than in keeping us in utter ignorance of the 
time and manner of death. How could this be more 
wisely arranged than by allowing death to have its 
sway from the hour of birth to the proverbial three- 
score and ten, and by providing various methods by 
which death might come! Sad as is the theme from 
our personal standpoint, death is essential to the pro- 
gressive plan inaugurated at the beginning, and in- 
finite wisdom is exemplified in the arrangements for 
effecting it. It could make little difference to the 
caterpillar whether it died in the manner cited, or 
whether it was attacked by a fungus or devoured by 
a bird; and the sacrifice it was compelled to make is 
no more than every part of the organic world is 
continually offering—a sacrifice often willingly 
assumed by intelligent beings—sacrifices which were 
ordained from the beginning, as part of nature’s great 
plan. 

We are all thankful to Darwin for his great work. 
He led us to see more clearly than we ever saw be- 
fore that selfishness had a place in nature; but we, in 
this part of the world, looked over the line lie led us 
to. We saw that sacrifice was also nature’s law, and 
that the two were working harmoniously together. 
Such harmony could only, arise from a definite 
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purpose, prearranged by supreme intelligence, carry- 

ing progress along to a definite object, which su- 

preme intelligence only can definitely foresee. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


What is the Matter with Virginia and 
the South? 


BY AN OLD VIRGINIAN. 


SOMETHING is the matter; what is it? Virginia, 
which on its northern boundary touches Pennsyi- 
vania, stands in disadvantageous contrast with the 
splendid Keystone State. The former halts in the 
march of progress, and the latter moves forward with 
strong momentum. The two States are very much 
alike in natural resources, with the advantages of 
climate and unrivaled sea-frontage on the side of the 
Old Dominion. Pennsylvania has fertile valleys 
responsive to careful tillage; so has Virginia; and 
both have mountains stored with immeasurable min- 
eral wealth, and furnishing exceptional facilities for 
manufacturing. Why has Pennsylvania a Philadel- 
phia, a Scranton, a Reading, and a-Pittsburg, while 
Virginia has no city, no commeycial nor manufactur- 
ing center, which will compare with the beehives of 
industry just mentioned ? ‘ 

One reason is that Virginia used to bea slave State. 
But that is nearly a third of acentury ago. True, the 
colored people are not as industrious and enterprising 
as they might be; but the whites have by no means 
outgrown the habit of looking to a menial class to do 
all manual labor, and of looking with some contempt 
upon those who toil with their hands. <A farmer 
who deserted his three hundred acres of good farming 
land to seek a clerkship in a city toid me, some time 
ago, that he came to town because he could not get 
any one to cut his fire-wood for him and haul it to the 
house! He did not suspect that the real reason was 
that he was too proud or too lazy to work. Which 
was it? A little of both, or perhaps a good deal of 
both, especially the latter. So he lives in town and 
ekes out a support for his family on fifty dollars per 
month, with house rent to pay and everything to buy. 
It is an unpopular thing to say, but it is stern truth 
that many Virginia farmers fail because they are lazy 
and proud. The slovenly fields, roads, fences, and 
homes, and the tobacco-chewing and gossiping crowd 
of men at the crossroads groceries prove it. 

To show that farming, and especially ‘‘trucking,”’ 
are profitable in Virginia one only needs to go about 
and find not a few farmers from the South and North 
—Americans and foreigners, notably Germans—who 
are highly prosperous. The land is good, the climate 
most advantageous, and the great markets are within 
easy reach by land and sea. What some can do many 
can do, and Virginia ought to be made rich in pro- 
visioning the great cities lying within twelve hours by 
rail and twenty-four by water transportation. Be- 
sides numerous railway lines, there are steamers 
running to all our centers of population in the North- 
east, and also to London. 

The fact that there are so many colored people in 
Virginia is not a sufficient reason for the State lag. 
ging so far behind Pennsylvania, and the whole North- 
east. It ought to be an advantage to enterpris- 
ing whites to have men who will work so cheap on 
farm, in shop, mine and factory, who never go on 
strikes. The truth is, the colored people are nota 
burden, and colored beggars are seldom seen. 

The ‘‘ color line ’’ in politics is one reason for the 
backwardness of Virginia and the South. No com- 
munity can flourish'when the upper and lower classes 
are divided by a dead Jine which it is fatal to social 
standing to pass. Two hostile campscan never work 
successfully together to build up anything. Happily 
there now seems a fair prospect of the color line be- 
ing broken and the solid South divided on the politi- 
ical and economic issues of the day. 

Another cause of stagnation is the advocacy of un- 
sound financial policies by the majority of the whites. 
While the majority of the ruling class advocate free 
silver there can be no general application of home 
capital, nor incoming of Northern money to develop 
the resources of the State. The writer knows a large 
number of Virginia capitalists who have gone North 
to invest their means in industries and improvements, 
instead of applying them to the development of the 
resources of their own State. 

Perhaps the most potent cause which retards the 
growth of the South is an unwillingness to let go the 
past. The War is over, and no one thinks of at- 
tempting to change its results; yet there are thou- 
sands who make war issues and prejudices the guid- 
ing principles of, their_lives, following them in a 
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business, social and political affairs. In no other 
section can such reunions of old soldiers be gath- 
ered. At the corner-stone laying of the Jefferson 
Davis monument in Richmond, last summer, fully sev- 
enty- five thousand visitors crowded the hotels, homes 
and streets of the old capital of the Confederacy, and 
this in spite of the fact that Mr. Davis was one of the 
least popular of Southern leaders. It was not Davis 
but the dead Confederacy and the old régime they 
were honoring. Each of the great reunions is another 
funeral of the ‘‘ Lost Cause,” and of the. ‘‘ good old 
times before the War.’’ Is it not time to put a stop 
to the obsequies? Have Virginia and the South 
nothing but a past? Is there no present, no future? 

The monuments we need ncw are mills, factories, 
machine-shops, mines, and up-to-date business enter- 
prises of every kind. The only use in remembering 
the past is to learn lessons for the present, and to make 
a future of which we may be proud. 

There are signs of breaking away from the worship 
of the past, to take hold of live questions of finance, 
the encouragement of manufacturing; and it is not im- 
probable that the time will soon come when every 
man will be free to vote as he pleases. If Virginia 
will thus turn her face toward the future the other 
Southern States will follow, and: join their sisters 
north of the Potomac in the great march of material 
and intellectual progress. 


Public Sentiment and Lynch-Law in 
Georgia, and a Suggestion. 
BY THE REV. H. H. PROCTOR. 


DuRING the recent epidemic of crime in the South- 
ern States no State has been more affected by the 
plague than has Georgia. Indeed, it has stood in the 
front rank of lawlessness. Without law: men have 
been shot, hanged, burned! And this in the very 
presence of the majesty of American law and under 
the very shadow of the cross of Christ. 

But the morning breaks, and, unless the signs fail, 
we may discern the coming of a better day in Georgia. 
A radical change is being wrought in public senti- 
ment. The bench is aroused. It is the exception 
when a judge, in whose circuit a lynching has oc- 
curred, fails to give the jury the orthodox charge. 
Almost the entire press has come out squarely against 
lynching. No leading newspaper of the State advo- 
cates or condones it. The pulpit is breaking its ‘‘ cul- 
pable silence,” and throughout the State where Wes- 
ley first preached the clergy are thundering against 
lawlessness and appealing for reverence for law. In 
Atlanta the ministers’ meetings have spoken out 
against lynch-law, and the Methodists have been par- 
ticularly emphatic. They denounce the crime as 
murder, and declare that it can be justified by no 
provocation whatever. The Governor of the State 
has set his face against it like a flint. Bench and bar, 
press and pulpit, are striking the anvil of public opin- 
ion, and its echoes are ringing throughout the com- 
monwealth. The conscience of Georgia is being 
quickened. 

But in this it is not to be supposed that the makers 
of public opinion are a unit. There are exceptions. 
There are judges and lawyers who seek to excuse the 
offense, newspapers that declare the righteousness of 
such summary vengeance, preachers who talk about 
the ‘‘unwritten law.” Only yesterday a leading 
woman of the. State is reported to have aroused a 
farmers’ convention to its highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm by declaring that the white women must be pro- 
tected, no matter how much rope it required. But 
this is not the drift of the best sentiment; the trend 
of the sentiment of Georgia to-day is in the direction 
that lynch-law must go. 

The occasion of this is not far to seek. Hereto- 
fore the usual victims of mob violence have been of 
the colored race. But it is only a step from lynching 
a black man to the lynching of a white one, and this 
step has actually been taken. The victim was from 
one of the best families of the State. When the news 
was flashed over the wires that he had been taken 
from the hands of the officers of the law and hanged 
to a tree, the State was shocked from center to cir- 
cumference. This deed was followed by a number of 
lynchings, and for a week or so the whole State 
seemed to be in the grasp of the mob. Subdued ex- 
citement prevailed everywhere. ‘‘ What next?” 
seemed to be the feeling of every heart. 

The dire consequences suggested by this tragedy 
served to arouse the people to reflect on the evil of 
lynching. The time for right action was never riper 
than to-day. And does not the division of the people 
on race lines suggest a plan of‘action? Crimes that 
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provoke are charged to the black, while those that 
retaliate, to the white race. Now, if each should set 
itself to the task of self-renovation I believe this spe- 
cies of lawlessness would cease. 

But there are difficulties in the way. The black race 
has hesitated to denounce the crimes that provoke 
for the reasons that their sympathy for the criminal 
has been aroused on account of the unjust method of 
his punishment, and for fear that such a course would 
be a tacit acknowledgment tothe world that the race 
was guilty of all the crime charged against it. The 
white race has refrained from denouncing the crimes 
that retaliate lest the blacks be encouraged in the 
commission of crime. Are not both wrong? Are 
these objections valid? I think not. I think very 
few believe the Negro guilty of all charged against 
him, but that he is guilty of much who can deny? 
And when the leaders of the race concede the actual 
guilt (as opposed to wholesale charges) and set about 
to better the condition of the criminal class, they 
will commend themselves to right-thinking people 
everywhere. This will do much to solve the difficul- 
ty. Onthe other hand, when the white makers of 
public opinion speak out for law and order they do 
not encourage crime among the blacks; they rather 
remove the occasion for complaint on the part of the 
leading blacks by anticipation, and leave them free to 
turn their energies against the lawlessness of their 
own. This has actually come about. More leaders 
among the Negroes to-day are thinking seriously 
upon and denouncing the crimes that provoke than 
ever before. isthis not due to the fact that the 
work of denouncing the mob, accompanied with the 
attendant resentment, has been taken from us by the 
whites? This has been the predicament—the atten- 
tion of the whites centered upon the crimes that pro- 
voke, and that of the blacks upon the crimes that 
retaliate. Reverse these centers of attention and 
you solve the difficulty. ‘‘Cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye.” 

In tunneling a mountain workmen begin on either 
side. They hew to the measurements. One day they 
meet, and the light breaks through. The lesson is 
plain. Let black man and white work each on his 
own side, and if faithful to truth, this great mountain 
of crime that castsa dark shadow over a fair land 
will soon be a barrier no longer. 
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Some Interrogatories. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


Ir I but had the biceps and deltoid of Polyphe- 
mus, so that when I should like to be particularly 
disagreeable in the pastime of stoning my neighbors 
I could use mountains instead of brickbats, nothing 
would give me profounder comfort than heaving 
Pike’s Peak and Lookout and Tacoma at the heads 
of critics who assume that depressing effects are the 
highest purpose and end of art. 

What adds greatly to my destructive impulse is the 
pointless argument they use to support their conten- 
tion. 

Why is the successful portraiture of evil higher art 
than the successful portraiture of good? Why is 
good luck in any wise less romantic or more romantic 
than bad luck? Why is a:joyous ending to a novel 
or romance less powerfully artistic than a sorrowful 
one? The answer to all of these interrogatories seems 
to be that art must agree with nature and that nature 
is inexorably tragic. This, however, seems to me but 
a general answer to a specific and special question. 
For if we admit that life, as a whole, is, so far as we 
can see it, a play ending in death, we yet certainly 
know that many of its episodes and incidents are de- 
lightfully happy. And directing this knowledge to 
art, the first observation is that unless the whole, of 
life is represented in the specific product. of art to be 
considered, the tragic rule does not necessarily apply. 
Were it otherwise there could be no comedy, no mel- 
odrama, no humor, no joy in literature. The simple 
truth is that every poem, painting, statue, every play, 
every novel, represents but an incident in the story 
(tragedy if you wish) of nature; and the artist is free to 
choose an incident of happy import or one of sorrow- 
ful import in its rounding up. 

Then the question returns, Why is it greater art to 
choose and depict the depressing subject than to 
choose and depict the cheering subject? It was inti- 
mated by Matthew Arnold that modern life has gener- 
ated an immanent taste for unhappiness, and that the 
prevailing human mood is one of deep-seated hope- 
lessness. But even if his suggestion is true we can 
only apply it to art in the way of assuming that the 
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popular taste is the criterion of criticism. Surely it 
cannot be high art to deal hopelessly with life, simply 
because mankind is in a hopeless mood, and therefore 
hopeful art would be- unpopular! To admit this 
would defeat the other argument that optimistic art 
is but a sop for the unthinking masses. For if a pre- 
vailing taste for sorrowful art is an excuse for that art, 
then a popular demand for optimistic art has the same 
substantial prop. In a word, criticism must root 
itself somewhere in ‘‘ eternal verity ”—there must be 
a firmer basis for art than mere human moods and 
popular tastes. The best human mood and the best 
popular taste might offer a reference line, so far as 
moods and tastes are essential; but if art has any 
ethical value to be reckoned with, mere human moods 
and tastes cannot stand against the divine mood and 
the absolute taste. 

Let us not take sides in the matter. Let us rather 
insist upon the artist’s freedom to choose his subjects. 
Our inquiry goes no further than a desire to find out 
why a love-story, for example, must necessarily be 
grounded in pessimism in order to merit the highest 
critical approval. What is there in a picture of fail- 
ure, of bitter despair, of death, or of things still 
worse—what is there in such a picture perfectly 
drawn that makes it of higher artistic value than a 
perfectly drawn picture of success, of joy, of healthy, 
buoyant life? Why is it more desirable art when 
Juliet is killed than when Lady Rowena is happily 
married? Why is it proof of greater genius to create 
an impure Madame Bovarie than to create a pure 
and sweet woman, whose life turns out to be happy, 
as most good women’s lives do? Or, if this last interrog- 
atory seems too strong in its final statement, let us at 
least admit that there are more good, pure women 
than there are Madame Bovaries. Why, then, are 
the Madame Bovaries more true to nature? 

I have seen it stated that a happy ending to a story 
is insipid. But to whom is it insipid? Is it insipid to 
a perfectly natural and pure taste? Can it be said that 
a taste which demands catastrophic evil as the cli- 
max of art is any better than the taste which revels 
in defeat and death as the climax of every human en- 
tertainment, as in the bull-fight and gladiatorial 
arena? Criticism ought to be grounded in healthy 
taste; but is the taste for heroines like Madame Bo- 
varie and Tess and nearly all of Ibsen’s and Tolstoi’s 
women, a healthy taste ? 

For my part I do not believe in didactic art. Art is 
for delectation, nothing more. The moment that it at- 
tempts to teach (whether the lesson be moral or im- 
moral) it goes to pieces. And here is where the 
men of the church pulpit have made their great mis- 
take. They found that the novel had come to stay 
and that it was going to be read; so they invented 
a sociological excuse for it by imagining that it was a 
‘‘great moral force,” and that it was a sort of ser- 
mon by which sinners were to be converted and the 
righteous strengthened in their fight against evil. 


* Suddenly the Church became a novel-reading institu- 


tion, the pulpit the place for discussing Tolstoi and 
Ibsen and Hardy! 

All this was unexpected, but it was natural. Once 
admit that a horrible example is reformatory, and 
there is no limit to the character of the example. If 
a drunken man reeling in the street will practically 
demonstrate the terrible evil of intemperance and so 
prevent our boys from drinking, we ought to be glad 
that reeling drunkards are abroad. If reading ‘‘Tess” 
‘or ‘*Madame Bovarie’’ or ‘‘Anna Karénina’’ will 
save our girls, let them read. But what if associating 
with such women will save the girls? Shall we try the 
experiment ? 

I like to look back and say ‘‘I told youso!’’ Read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT have not forgotten that I 
told them years ago how realism so-called would force 
its votaries lower and lower, until they finally would 
openly declare against all moral restraints. Since 
then we have had Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” and 
Hardy's ‘‘Jude the Obscure,’’ and Grant Allen’s 
««Woman Who Did,’’ and James Lane Allen’s ‘‘Choir 
Invisible.”’ 

I can easily feel the start of indignant surprise with 
which certain critics and readers will resent mention 
of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible ’’ in this connection; but in 
that story Mr. Allen has taken a long step down the 
road toward the repudiation of moral responsibility 
in fiction. This thing of making a point of delight 
(artistic or otherwise), with the love of a married 
woman for a man not her husband is absolutely 
immoral, if anything is immoral. There is nothing 
but immorality in it. It is immoral in life to study 
such a situation for the pleasure of it, and the same 
is immoral in art. The sooner preachers and teachers 
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make a clean breast of this matter and tell their 
people the truth, the better it will be for all concerned. 
To be blunt and honest, what can be more insidi- 
ously demoralizing to a pure imagination than a study ° 
(as a matter of entertainment) of a man’s puling and 
whining and sighing because he can’t marry another 
man’s wife? And yet this is the gist of «‘ The Choir 
Invisible.” The story is didactic; it teaches that a 
married woman and a single man may fall in love 
with each other, and do great missionary work by 
refraining from elopement. That is not all, their love 
is upheld and accounted for upon so-called high mor- 
al grounds by the author. The critics at whom I am 
hurling my mountains dilate upon the “sociological 
importance ” of such a story! 

But we have agreed that the artist may choose free- 
ly, therefore Mr. Allen is not outside of his rights. 
What we are considering is why a man’s hopeless and 
dishonest love for a married woman is a better sub- 
ject, a less ‘‘insipid” subject, than a man’s honest 
and hopeful love foran unmarried woman? Why 
are not clean love and a happy marriage more de- 
lightful and wholesome (and, therefore, better art), as 
the outcome of a novel, than a doleful result of illicit 
love? The whole trouble is due chiefly to the mis- 
taken notion that sociology is a function of the novel. 
Fiction certainly may exert a powerful and yood 
moral influence; but it is the same influence that any 
other recreation may exert to some degree. If the 
recreation is clean, the moral effect will be good, and 
vice versd. lf wine tastes good and cheers the mind 
up toa high state of delight, that is not competent 
proof that wine is a proper drink. What is its influ- 
ence? If we find fascination in the story of a debas- 
ing love, what is the influence? There can be but 
one ground upon which such a story can be defended, 
and that is. the repudiation of marriage asa _ sacred 
state. That ground Mr. Hardy openly occupies in 
‘« Jude the Obscure ”; and indirectly Mr, Allen longs 
for it in ‘‘ The Choir Invisible.” Upon that ground 
Christian civilization cannot stand a single day. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The Weakness of Catholic Church 
Societies. 


BY WALLACE THORNTON, M.A. 


SOCIALISM is the order of the day. On all sides is 
visible the tendency to band together, either for mu- 
tual enjoyment or mutual protection. We have clubs 
of all varieties, trades’ unions and benevolent organ- 
izations. No man or woman, no matter how retired 
the mode of life, but is affiliated to one or more. The 
churches, recognizing the power for good that is to 
be found in numbers banded in unity for a common 
end, have, with their usual adaptation to circum- 
stances, utilized the new idea as an aid to the spread 
of truth and morality. 

Inthese United States the great detriment to the 
spread of veneration for religion has been the power 
of money in the sanctuary. Nowhere is this more 
strongly perceptible than in Catholic churches. Sun- 
day after Sunday the moral talk is laid aside that bit- 
ter words of censure and harsh demands on money 
issues may be given right of way. In the large cities 
it is an exceedingly easy matter to pick out the pul- 
pits from which condemnation of the liquor traffic is 
permitted. The reason is evident. New York has 
her Doyle; New Jersey her Kelly, her Seton and her 
McNulty. Those other Catholic clergymen are re- 
markable for the caution they use in approaching the 
question. In five years’ constant attendance at 
church services I have heard but one clergyman who 
had the courage to come out and boldly utter his 
views on temperance, and on the vast amount of mor- 
al good and moral turpitude bound up in the issue. 
It is this too conspicuous subserviency to money, and 
the grasping greed for it, that are driving the young 
wage-earners from church services. 

Recognizing the fact that our young men in the 
cities are fast becoming non-churchgoers, various ex- 
planations have been offered. Many a Catholic pul- 
pit has re-echoed with soul-stirring denunciations of 
godless schools, and frantic demands for the establish- 
ment of parochial institutions, that they may stem 
this tide of infidelity. Their arguments have been 
fruitless because groundless. 

Clinging still to the old idea, they make one more 
effort to nullify their own acts. They establish 
church clubs. These clubs promise the young men 
everything they could possibly secure in the various 
amusement halls, and at the same time guarantee 
proper associations for the young men and young 
women. In this again the money question swings 
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round to the front. Under the assertion that elec- 
tions of officers would leave loopholes for politicians 
to enter, and the handling of the club funds, temp- 
tation to dishonesty, the pastors assume to themselves 
all these functions. Like the sailor in the tale they 
are the Captain bold, the mate, the créw; the cook 
of the ‘* Nancy brig.” 

No restrictions worth nientioning are placed around 
admission to membership; no censorship of conduct 
figures within the portals of the club; consequently 
men whose names and influence would lend dignity to 
the aggregation hold themselves aloof. As a result, 
the membership eventually dwindles to boys, whose 
parents imagine that so long as they gamble within 
the portals of a society with a sacred name they are 
safe, and to political tricksters, who are eager to be 
connecte/ with everything that holds out promise of 
votes at the primary or the election booth. 

Inside the club tally is kept on the spending capac- 
ity. Honors in directorships and committee chair- 
manships are meted out, by appointment from the 
clerical treasurer-president, to those who are most 
generous with the open purse. I do not pretend to 
say this is the practice in all clubs. I am acquainted 
with the methods in vogue in six of those clubs in 
New York and vicinity, and on this knowledge I base 
my facts. 

It is not the intention of the writer to outline how 
these clubs should be run. One suggestion may be per- 
mitted. As at present conducted they do not ele- 
vate the moral status of the young; they do not cul- 
tivate a higher regard for religious ideals, and they 
assuredly do not create respect for the clergy. 


New York City. 





Burglars ! 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST, ESQ. 


TO a woman in the night-time and to the average 
householding man a burglar is more or less of a ter- 
ror. If almost any of us should-think we heard him 
prowling below-stairs, or in the spare chamber, we 
should probably rather drop our boots loudly on the 
floor than go in search of him. That dark lantern, 
and mask, and revolver, or knife, and the desperado 
behind them, do not invite to sociability. But when 
one comes to know the burglar well—the burglar 
under cover—the burglar in prison—one wonders how 
one could ever be afraid to meet him. It may be that 
in the open he is the terrible creature whom imagina- 
tion evokes. I have never been with him on his mid- 
night missions, but as I know him, after he has been 
‘*pinched,” awaiting trial, he is ridiculously other 
than fearsome. That ‘‘bull’s-eye” lantern, which 
on the stage and in story-books he always has, in fact 
he never has. I never heard of one being caught 
with adark lantern or mask on him. If he has any 
light-making thing about him it is an inch and a half 
of candle and a few still-burning matches. A mask? 
Not a bit of it. Ihave had to do with hundreds of 
them, and never knew one to be caught with a knife 
en him, and, as nearly as I can remember, no more 
than three with pistols. Burglars! Knowing them as 
Ido I should laugh at one should I meet him at dead 
of night at my silverdrawer. Not but what they have 
courage enough in a way, but it is the courage of the 
fox who dares to prowl into the hen-house, but flees 
at the slightest sound. Two I remember to have had 
pistols on them while at work. Each was shot ina 
hand, the pistol lying still in the pocket the while. 
Each submitted to arrest as a child to be led by the 
ear. 

Children are not more simple-minded than bur- 
glars; most of them are little more than children in 
years. The oldest one I ever knew was thirty-five. 
He was one of those who had a pistol, and was shot 
in the hand in the act of running away when surprised 
at his work. He wasa professional. A third of his 
life had been spent in prisons. He had bushy whis- 
kers and looked very burgly; and when I wish to 


think of a mild-mannered, soft-voiced, tender-heart-. 


ed, child-minded man, I think of him. I became well 
acquainted with him, for it was weeks that he was in 
the Tombs before he was finally sent to Sing Sing, 
where he now is, doing a two years and a half ‘ bit.” 
I grew to like that man, tho, like all of them, he had 
no conscience, no moral nature. 

Most of the burglars are mere boys. It would al- 
most be like finding over again little Oliver Twist in 
your house should you catch one some night. In- 
stead of shooting you would probably be inclined ‘to 
spank him. But almost none of them have con- 
science or moral sense, or if they have it is not easily 
perceivable. It is remarkable what unmoral creatures 
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they are. I hear that they reform some of them 
at Elmira. It is hard to credit that, except in rare 
instances. There is so little in them to work upon. 


They are ignorant of nearly all that is worth know- 
ing. They are the children of the ignorant, the 
filthy, the house-crowded, the degenerate; and they 
are as light-hearted as schoolboys. How I have heard 
them laugh over some humorous thing that happened 
while they were hurriedly stuffing the plunder into 
their pockets! And that still funnier circumstance, 
that they should walk right into the arms of the two 
‘‘cops”” who were waiting for them! 

They live for the moment; they are poor; what 
they steal at great risk of liberty, and even life, is 
spent as soon as possible on cheap drink, at Coney 
Island, and on the inevitable ‘‘ girl.” When they are 
sentenced they are asked what religion they profess. 
In four years’ daily attendance at the courts I never 
heard but one prisoner say other than ‘‘ Protestant’ 
or ‘‘Catholic.’’ That one said he had no religion. 
That is what they all or nearly all should say. They 
have no religion, no sense of spiritual things, no 
yearning after God, no hunger or thirst for righteous- 
ness. Missionaries visit them; but I never heard one 
of them speak of the missionaries except as persons 
who might be of some immediate material services. 

It is not that burglars are a different kind of being 
from the rest of us—they are different, but not of a 
different sort. They have a different heredity, and, 
what is more important, a different environment. 
Hence they are different, but not of a different sort. 
The same human nature that is in us is in them; just 
the same. Some folk say that there are born bur- 
glars. No doubt; men who were foreordained to 
burglary by the grandfathers they had and by the 
neighbors they have. And born burglars are very 
different from born poets, born lawyers, born cob- 
blers, born hod-carriers, born preachers. But each 
of these is as different from each other as the burglar 
is from either. However, they are all brothers; our 
brothers—the burglar among them. There is some- 
thing more than that in it. Who said, ‘‘I was in 
prison, and ye visited me not’? Mark it: ‘‘/ was in 
prison.” What, Zhou? Yes, x the burglar. Little 
does the burglar suspect it; but so it is. 

Such a worthless, unmoral, ungrateful lot of men 
are not to be found as those in prison. Not worth 
caring about, one would think. And yet, there are 
those words, pregnant with meaning, ‘‘/ was in 
prison.’’ Of the making of books on the new science 
of criminal anthropology there is now getting to be 
no end—Lombroso, Ferri, Ellis, Morrison, and all 
the others; but of what good are they all except 
they are written with that saying in mind—‘‘/ was in 
prison’’? 

The same civilization that built the house built the 
burglar who breaks into it. The same conditions 
which result in Madame having her box of jewels, 
evolves the man with a ‘‘jimmy.’’ The solid citizen 
and the ‘‘cracksman’’ are born in the same city, the 
latter three avenues to the east or west of the former. 
One is well born, strong of will, handsomely housed, 
clothed, fed and schooled. The other is badly born, 
ignorant, indolent, unsteady of purpose, always a 
child, with only the cunning and daring ofaman. But 
both are brothers; and of the brothers one gets into 
Congress, the other into prison. But which gets 
into prison? ‘‘/ was in prison.” It may be that that 
‘*I’’ gets to Congress, too, as we have his word for 
it that He gets to prison. 

Some day we shall know better what to do with 
burglars than we now do. Why should that ‘‘I’’ be 
in prison? There must be some better use to put 
him to than that, if we could only discover what 
it is. 


New York City, 





English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The Author, which generally takes itself very seri- 
ously, has a pleasant and humorous suggestion for the 
self-examination of certain persons, presumably pre- 
tended admirers of the Britis a classics. He asks: 


‘*1, Upon what degree of acquaintance do you base 
your frequent and affectionate allusions to ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’? ~2. Quote any other passage from Burns save, 
‘Could some power the giftie gie us,’ and honestly con- 
fess whether you have any admiration at all for ‘Tam 
o’Shanter.’ 3. Do you ever take up the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ for your own amusement? State on oath 
whether you have ever secretly considered it an over- 
rated volume. 4. Have you any right to draw compar- 
sons between the modern female novelist and Miss 
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Austen; and mention by name three characters in any 
one of her novels.”’ 

It is probable that an examination paper of this 
sort would ‘‘stump’’ a good many people, and be 
without doubt the cause of exposing a vast deal of 
literary pretense. The persons who really know the 
British Classics are very few, tho a vast number 
speak of them with admiration in order to depreciate 
more modern works with which they are similarly ill 
acquainted. I once knew a publisher who died in the 
odor of literary sanctity and was supposed tv have 
Milton and Shakespeare at his finger-ends. He used 
to say: ‘‘I am content to read the Great Masters, in 
whom I take an ever new delight,” in order to excuse 
his ignorance ot even the works produced by his own 
firm. But he had only such knowledge of his boasted 
favorites as could be derived from ‘‘Enfield’s 
Speaker.’’ Great suspicion attaches in my mind to 
folks who speak of ‘‘ Don Quixote” with bated breath 
as being the finest satire under the sun, or of ‘‘Gil 
Blas’’ as being the most delightful of books. A very 
little of them goes a great way with most of us. I 
confess I have done my best to like Miss Austen, 
tried her books as often as Bruce’s spider made his 
essay, but never with success; but I don’t go about 
saying she is superior to Dickens. 

The views of an author as to the value of his manu~ 
script are generally rather exaggerated, especially if any, 
of it is lost. A case of this kind came into a country, 
court the other day; the work had been returned from: 
the office of a magazine with no less than twelve pages: 
missing. Conceive the horror of the contributor—. 
first, at the thing being rejected, and then at its; 
being abbreviated! There were 850 loose pages im 
all, with no title and no address on them, which 
almost proved the writer to be a person of genius, or: 
at all events that he was not endowed with ordinary, 
common sense. Nodoubt he thought himself modest: 
in demanding £50 in compensation. ‘‘Opportunity,’”” 
he said, or his counsel said for him, *‘was most im- 
portant in a novel’’; and opportunity had been lost.. 
‘The missing pages had contained brilliant ideas ’’— 
tho he admitted he could rewrite them in a couple off 
hours. The judge, however, who was an arithme- 
tician, found at the rate in question the novel would 
be worth £1,600, and that a gentleman so careless of 
his property could hardly have estimated it at that 
price. He might have added that since a novel can 
be typewritten for a small sum, and a duplicate of it 
for a few shillings, no writer of ordinary prudence, 
having such a valuable possession, would have sent it 
in manuscript at all. 

The lady novelist who advertises daily her willing- 
ness to teach the elements of fiction and journalism 
to young authors, has evoked a good deal of ridicule. 
Her critics, like a well-known member of the con- 
stabulary in Shakespeare’s time, seem to think that 
the construction of stories and the writing of leading. 
articles come by nature; also that they are incapable: 
of improvement. If so, they are exceptions to every’ 
other pursuit of which we have any knowledge.. 
Whatever is granted to inspiration, something surely. 
still remains to be acquired; even the poet has to: 
learn what are allowable rhymes and not to take lib- 
erties with meter. 

There is something absurd to my mind in the notion: 
that an imaginative person, who has a natural gift for 
‘making the thing that is not as the thing that is,’” 
should nevertheless be ignorant of the best way to set 
about it; a born genius may in this way be indebted to 
a person of much less intelligence, but who has had 
greaterexperience. Afterall, it is but the advice that is 
asked for every day of our editors by their would-be 
contributors. For example, how few young story- 
tellers, however promising, know that the method 
nature almost always suggests to them .of writing 
straight on end whatever occurs to them, without not 
only ‘‘keeping a gallop for the avenue’’ but any 
thought of their dénouement at all, is an utterly wrong 
one. How should they know without being told that 
they should have the whole scheme of the work in 
their mind before putting pen to paper? Left to 
themselves, they produce a string of incidents (not 
all pearls), with no cohesion and therefore no sus- 
tained interest, and waste their wits upon what, if 
properly thought out, would have been excellent. 


. reading. Of course there is a temptation, in the case 


of an impecunious or unprincipled tutor—as, indeed,,. 
in that of all schoolmasters—to take money from pu-- 
pils to whom they know nothing can be taught. It. 
will be very difficult to persuade young persons who: 
are ambitious to become authors that the thing is: 
impossible for them; if #4zs, however, is done, instead: 
of casting ridicule upon the professor of this new 
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industry,we ought to be greatly obliged to her. As to 
journalism, I do not know how far it can be taught; 
but there is certainly a great deal of misapprehension 
among neophytes-as to the nature of acceptable 
‘«copy.’’ The general view is that translations from 
Horace are eagerly welcomed by the editors of daily 
papers. 
There are very few historical characters of whom it 
can be written that ‘‘ whatever record leaps to light 
they never can be shamed.’’ Some of them—such as 
Napoleon—come out all the worse for records of all 
kinds. But until now Ido not remember that any- 
thing very discreditable has been discovered of Louis 
XVI. He has generally been described as a fool, but 
rather a good-natured one. The Memoirs of, Baron 
Thebault show him in quite another light. Accord- 
ing to this eye-witness the King had not only the hulk- 
ing look of a ruffian (Carlyle contents himself with li- 
kening him to a blacksmith) but the brutality attaching 
to such acharacter. He describes what if he had not 
seen it with his own eyes sounds incredible. He sees 
him walking out, with two of his gentlemen, when a 
little spaniel runs by belonging to a lady of the Court, 
and the King breaks its back with a cudgel, ‘‘ slouch- 
ing more than usual after he had done it, and laugh- 
ing like a lout of a peasant.’’ It scarcely seems an 
incident likely to be invented, and if true, all sympa- 
thy for him disappears, and we are exceedingly glad 
he had his head cut off. 

It is curious as showing the intuition of genius 
equaling the experience of the ordinary mind, that in 
the same book an incident is related of the Duc de 
Bethune which exactly parallels a scene imagined by 
Dickens. They are both designed to show the con- 
tempt of the aristocracy before the revolution for the 
starving people. ‘‘The Duke’s carriage crushed a 
little child. Among the fearful shrieks of the child’s 
mother he exclaimed, without even getting out, ‘ Let 
the woman come to my house and she shall be paid 
for her loss.’’’ Compare with the following from ‘‘A 
Tale of TwoCities”: Aseigneur's carriage is driving 
in Paris at full speed when one of its wheels ‘‘comes 
toa sickening jolt,’’ and the horses stop. ‘* What has 
gone wrong?” says the marquis, calmly looking out. 
A tall man in a nightcap had caught up a little bun- 
die from among the feet of the horses and was down 
in the mud and wet howling over it like a wild ani- 
mal. ‘‘Pardon, M. le Marquis,” said a ragged and 
submissive man, ‘‘it is a child.” ‘‘ Why does he make 
that abominable noise? Is it his child?” ‘‘ Excuse 
me, M. le Marquis; it is a pity, yes.” ‘‘ Killed!” 
shrieked the tall man, in wild desperation, extending 
both arms at their length above his head and staring 
at him—‘‘ dead!’ The people closed round and looked 
at M. le Marquis, he ran his eyes over them all, as if 
they had been mere rats come out of their holes; he 
took out his purse. ‘‘lt is extraordinary to me,” said 
he, ‘‘that you people cannot take care of yourselves 
and your children; one or other of you is forever in 
the way. How dol know what injury you have done 
my horses? see, give him that!’" He threw out a gold 
coin for the valet to pick up, and all the heads 
craned forward that all the eyes might look down at 
it as it fell; the tall man called out again, with a most 
unearthly cry, ‘‘ Dead!’’ P 

An interesting addition to the coincidences of lit- 
erature has lately been made public. No less than 
eighty years ago the following lines were published 
by a Scotch minister: 

‘Jesus, when I pass the wave 
Of the dark and stormy sea, 
Let thine arm be stretched to save, 
Fix my trembling heart on Thee. 
Sweetly spare my every fear; 
Oh, my Pilot, be Thou near.” 

It is highly improbable, remarks the discoverer, 
that Tennyson ever read these lines, which contain 
images so similar to those in ‘‘Crossing the Bar.’’ 
Yet under most circumstances one would have pro- 
nounced the greater poet, while vastly improving 
upon them, to have ‘‘ made them his own,”’ after the 
fashion of great poets, not excepting Shakespeare 
himself. 

A horse attacked three ladies on their bicycles, the 
other day. He knocked two of them over, and bit the 
third. For this he has been very severely written 
about; but after all it mas merely a manifestation of 
trade-unionism. Bicycles threaten the very existence 
of the equine race; it is proved that it is not in hu- 
man nature to avoid resisting what mienaces our own 
calling, such as the introduction of machinery. Why 
should we expect more wisdom and forbearance from 
a horse than a man? 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Reaction in Japan. 
BY R. VAN BERGEN, 
ForMERLY PrincipaAL OF THE Noses’ SCHOOL, Tokto. 

‘*DuRING the early years of the Metji era any knowl- 
edge, however slight, of Western sciences and arts was 
regarded as a qualification for official employment. 
Students who had shown themselves intelligent were 
sent to Europe or America to inspect and report upon 
the conditions existing there; and as each of these 
travelers found something new to indorse and import, 
the mania for Occidental innovations received constant 
increments. To preserve or reserve old customs and 
fashions was regarded with contempt; and so far did 
the fancy run that some gravely entertained the project 
of abolishing the Japanese language and substituting 
English for it. By degrees, however, men’s eyes began 
to be opened to the fact that, while they were uproot- 
ing and abandoning much which had the sanction of 
tradition and the approval of long practice, they were 
planting in its stead institutions and customs not neces- 
sarily suitable to the Japanese and possibly injurious 
to any people. Out of this sense of rash denationaliza- 
tion and unpatriotic radicalism a strong reaction ulti- 
mately grew, and men’s minds turned once more to the 
customs and canons handed down from their ancestors. 
The reaction is now paramount, but the introduction of 
Western civilization is, at the same time, never neg- 
lected.” 

The above somewhat lengthy quotation is taken ver- 
batim from the official ‘‘ History of the Empire of Ja- 
pan,’’ published by order of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Tokio, 1893, p, 409, the italics only being mine. 
It describes the conditions of Japan as they actually 
exist. The introduction of Western civilization is 
never neglected, which means that railroads are con- 
structed; the telegraph, telephone and electric light 
service are extended; factories are erected, and every 
new invention for the improvement of army or navy 
is immediately appropriated and applied. These 
facts cannot be gainsaid, and yet, as the official au- 
thors candidly confess: ‘‘ The reaction zs now para- 
mount,”’ 

Tourists or strangers visiting Japan are puzzled to 
account for the apparent contradictions meeting them 
at every step. With the exception of a few houses, 
built when the desire to emulate Western civilization 
was at its hight, Japanese cities, the open ports of 
Yokohama, Kobe, etc., not excepted, have the same 
appearence as when Perry first made his famous visit. 
The houses are uniformly built of bamboo and mud, 
with their protruding roofs of heavy tiles. Doorsand 
windows are of paper, and the occupants dress in 
kimono (gown) and oéz (sash), eating their rice, fish 
and vegetables with chopsticks, exactly as their 
fathers did. To be sure, custom-house officers and 
policemen wear an Occidental uniform; but the em- 
ployés of the other branches of civil service dress in 
native costume, adding Aakama (bifurcated petti- 
coats) and faorz (silk or crape mantle), exactly as 
dressed the officials who first came face to face with 
us 7o-jzn (foreign devils). Go intoa store, either in 
Yokohama or Tokio, and address the occupant in 
English. He will stolidly continue smoking his pipe 
or warming his hands over the Azbachz (charcoal 
brazier), growling in Japanese: *‘I don’t understand 
English.” And foreign tourists marvel at the descrip- 
tions of Japanese politeness, of which they have read 
so much, and wonder what has become of it. 

The truth is, that the anti-foreign feeling in Japan 
is verystrong. Fora long, long time it was ascribed 
to the refusal of foreign Governments to accede tothe 
demand that the ex-territorial clause should be abol- 
ished and that we should be placed under Japanese 
jurisdiction. That pretext has been removed since 
the Senate in 1894 ratified the revised treaty. By its 
clauses we shall be subject to Japanese laws on and 
after July 16th, 1899. Since the war, however, we 
have incurred the active antipathy of the Japanese 
because Russia, France and Germany opposed their 
acquisition of the Liao-tung Peninsula. To the Jap- 
anese it is not the Governments of these three Powers 

that are held responsible; it is the Caucasian, the 
white man, the 7o-7zn. 

While it is impossible not to admire, in the abstract, 
the intense patriotism that governs and regulates 
every act of the Government and its officials, it is 
‘well to take notice of this spirit of foreign hatred, 
threatening as it does large interests of American 
citizens in the Tenno’s realm. Almost two-thirds of 

the foreign residents in Yokohama are American 
citizens engaged in legitimate trade, and American 
missions have invested enormous amounts of money 
in educational or philanthropic institutions which they 
hold at the mercy of the Japanese. For foreigners 
cannot own realty, beyond the few square rods of the 
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foreign concessions in the open ports. The ccnse - 
quence is that all property in Tokio and the interior 
is vested in a Japanese. This is all very well so long 
as such property is held for the purpose for which it 
was acquired; but as was seen in the unfortunate case 
of the Doshisha, the security is utterly inadequate 
under prevailing conditions. 

{t is pertinent, therefore, to inquire into the causes 
of this reaction, and of the ill feeling against us 
which is the inevitable consequence. ‘It is not at all 
necessary to enter into historical details. It is a 
well-substantiated fact, that the reaction began with 
the reinstatement of the old two-sworded class, the 
Samurai or Shizoku, as they are now officially called. 
So long as the public offices were open to men of 
ability, regardless of the class to which they be- 
longed, there existed good feeling between native and 
foreigner. But when Okubo, the advocate of the 
extinction of classes, was assassinated on May 14th, 
1878, the Government surrendered at discretion. 
Says the author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire’’: 

‘* Even now, under a written constitution and a repre 
sentative Government, it is the four hundred thousand 
adult male Samurai who rule the forty millions of peo- 
ple, make the politics, and shape the destinies of Tsi 
Koku Nippon.’”’ (W. E. Griffis, ‘Japan: in History, 
Folk-lore, and Art.’’ Riverside Press, 1892. Pp. 79.) 

These Samurai, ardent followers of Ancestral Wor- 
ship, fondly believe that they are the lineal descend- 
ants of the Kamz, or gods,who created Japan for their 
especial benefit, as they insist under any and all con- 
ditions that their Zanné, or Heaven-Child, is the 
lineal descendant of Amaterasu, the sun-goddess. 
Says the same author: 

‘*Even as late as the year 1892, a learned professor in 
the Imperial University was punished for studying 
Japanese history with critical care, as Europeans study 
it, and saying that the Mikado’s ancestors were Kore- 
ans.’’ (Jbid., p. 43.) 

They assert among themselves that they have serious 
grievances. Some of them acknowledge that it is 
their purpose to thrash us (T. Takayanagi, ‘‘ Sunrise 
Stories,” New York, 1896, pp. 276-277), to take re- 
venge for the bombardments of Kagoshima and 
Shimonoseki, now more than thirty years ago; and 
not for the actual damage done by foreign cannon, but 
for the insult to their traditions of being invincible. 
They hate us for the danger of extinction with which 
their caste was threatened in the early seventies. 
Silently and cautiously, but none the less persever- 
ingly, they continue their preparations; and ro great 
perspicuity is needed for the assertion that the war 
with China was only atrialto test the efficacy of 

army and navy, before engaging in a struggle with a 

Caucasian foe. 

It is for this reason that the order has gone forth 
that the introduction of Western modes of living 
must cease. In 1875 there was scarcely a yashzki 
(noble’s residence) in Tokio, which did not contain 
three or four rooms furnished in our style. In all 
the yashzkz visited by me within the past years, and 


they are not a few in number, there is not a 
single piece of Occidental furniture left. The 
nobles sleep on ¢atamz (mats) wrapped in _ their 


futon (comforter), and dress and live like the common 
people. In every noble’s household, the Princes of the 
Blood not excepted, there is a steward of the Sa- 
muraiclass, who receives the income and regulates the 
expense, being held responsible that no unnecessary 
disbursement shall take place. The Samurai not only 
control their former lords in this manner, but they 
have raised so many among themselves to the peerage 
that they are in the majority in the House of Lords. 
They are the only members of the Lower House, oc- 
cupying all the civil offices, command army and 
navy, while every member of the Cabinet belongs to 
their caste. They control the press, and sit on the 
benches of the tribunals. A member of their caste 
is virtually above the law, as was abundantly proved 
in the trial of Miura, the Japanese Minister in Korea, 
whose connivance in the murder of the Queen of that 
unhappy country was distinctly established in the 
inquiry held before Gen. Clarence R. Greathouse, 
formerly United States Consul-General at Kanagawa 
(Yokohama), now adviser to the King in Seoul, Korea. 
Nay more, the Japanese Secretary of the Legation, to 
whose instigation the murder was directly traced, 
was not only whitewashed, but-was promoted to the 
governorship of Formosa. To the disgrace of Japan 
and in refutal of a humanitarian civilization, they 
not only suffer the existence of the Soshi, but protect 
that lawless band of ruffians, ready for any crime at 
the beck and call of the first paymaster. They have 
infused their spirit of vaunted superiority among the 
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common people, whose pristine politeness is dis- 
avowed before the foreigner. 

Here are cause and effect of the present conditions 
as they exist in Japan. The picture is not drawn in 
colors too vivid. The daily press of Yokohama, Kobe, 
and other foreign communities teems with aggrava- 
ting cases of Japanese arrogance and superciliousness, 
amply accounting for the dread with which the for- 
eign element in Japan regards the approach of July 
i6th, 1899. 


New York Ciry: 


Brown University and President Andrews. 
BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I do not remember ever to have known an instance 
where erroneous statements have so abounded and 
rumors have been accepted as facts, as in reference to 
Brown University and President Andrews. I regret 
to observe that this unhistorical material has found 
its way into the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, a 
paper of which I have been an admiring reader during 
almost its entire existence. In your articleof August 
12th you speak of Ze Watchman as the only Baptist 
paper ‘‘that defends the removal of President An- 
drews.” It would hardly be possible to use words 
which convey less of truth and more of error. Pres- 
ident Andrews has not been removed. In another 
paragraph of the same article you say: 

‘“‘The most the corporation have done is . . . to 
appoint a committee to confer with the President ‘ in 
regard to the interests of the University.’ ’’ 

This committee held a conference with the Presi- 
dent, continuing for about two hours. In this con- 
ference the letter signed by the committee was but a 
single feature, and by no means the most considera- 
ble. When the full report of the committee is pre- 
sented to the corporation the public will realize that 
any one who has formed his opinion in ignorance of 
the facts of this interview has acted without a knowl- 
edge of what is essential. On the following day the 
President hastened into the newspapers with this let- 
ter, which formed but a part of the conference, and 
with his resignation. His resignation seems to declare 
that the corporation had no right to advise him in 
reference to utterances which were injurious to the 
welfare and honor of the community and of the Uni- 
versity. This most unfortunate step on the part of the 
President must be sincerely regretted by every one of 
his friends and well-wishers, among whom I venture 
to place myself. If Dr. Andrews has been ‘‘removed,” 
it is by himself that the removal has been effected. 
You say: 

‘*On the lower financial question, the professors 
make a complete defense of President Andrews.”’ 


Pardon me; this is just what they do mot do. He 
has largely increased the number of students, and the 
receipts from tuition. But you justly observe: 


‘‘ A financial prosperity derived from students’ fees is 
not stable.” 


When Dr. Robinson became President in 1872, the 
funds of the University were $552,000. When he re- 
signed in 1889, the funds were $1,018,000. There 
had also been added to the buildings, the Library Build- 
ing, the Slater Dormitory and Sayles Hall. Funds 
had also been given or pledged for the Lyman Gym- 
nasium, the Wilson Laboratory, and the Ladd Ob- 
servatory. The J. L. Lincoln Fund of $100,000, 
pledged during Dr. Robinson's presidency, was _ re- 
ceived into the treasury, under Dr. Andrews. Allthese 
accessions remain as permanent assets of the Uni- 
versity, unaffected by the accident of attendance. In 
your concluding paragraph you assert that ‘‘there must 
be some limit to the liberty allowed an instructor.’’ 
It is, then, a question not of principle, but only of 
degree. Here you differ from the professors, who 
hold that ‘‘ the life-blood of a university is liberty,’’ 
and who apparently set no limit to this liberty. Your 
assumption that this is a question of politics seems to 
imply that it is not alsoa question of morals and pub- 
lic honor. Slavery, disunion, secession, inflation as 
a step to repudiation, all these have been made polit- 
ical issues; but they have not, therefore, ceased to be 
moral questions. 

The action of the corporation had nothing whatever 
to do with politics, with free trade or its opposite. 
Mr. Rowland Hazard (a member of the A. B. C. F. M.), 
who advocated: the action, is a free-trader. Among 
the names mentioned for the succession ‘is that of 
Pres. R. L. Whitman, of Columbian University, 
Washington. The fact that he is reputed to béa 
free-trader would not, in my opinion, lose him one 
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vote. It would, however, be asked: ‘‘ Does he, with 
his opinions, combine the exercise of good common 
sense ?” 


Putvapevrpuia, Penn, 


Biblical Research. 
The New-Found Collection of Logia. 


BY ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, D.D., 


* 
Proressor oF CuurcH Hisrory in Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE historical importance of the recently discovered 
and already famous papyrus fragment is far out of pro- 
portion to the intrinsic value of its contents. Whether 
the Logia which it contains are authentic utterances of 
Christ or not, the fragment is of immense significance, 
because it testifies to the existence in the latter part of 
the second or in the third century of a hitherto entirely 
unknown collection of Jesus’ sayings. The discovery of 
these particular Logia scattered through the works of 
the Fathers would mean far less. It is the collection it- 
self, of which the fragment originally formed a part, 
that is of chief historic interest. That collections of 
the utterances of Jesus were formed at a very early 
day, some of them even before the composition of our 
present Gospels, is generally believed by scholars; and 
for one of them we have the explicit testimony of Pa- 
pias of Hierapolis, a Father of the second century, who 
says that ‘‘ Matthew compiled the Logia in the Hebrew 
tongue; and every one interpreted them as he was 
able.” é 

This collection of Matthew’s is now commonly sup- 


posed to have been used by the authors of our first and - 


third Gospels, and to have supplied them with most of 
the matter which they possess in common over and 
above Mark. But if this supposition be correct it is evi- 
dent that our present fragment did notconstitute a part of 
Matthew’s work, for of the seven (or eight) Logia which 
it contains, four (or five) are found neither in our first 
nor in our third Gospel, and the text of twoof the others 
is such as to forbid the assumption that the parallel pas- 
sages in Matthew and Luke were drawn from them. If 
our newly discovered collection, then, is not to be identi- 
fied with that of Matthew, the question is, Are we deal- 
ing in the present case with one of those primitive com- 
positions of which Matthew’s is the great representative, 
or are we dealing only with a late second or third cen- 
tury compilation? Leaving aside for the present the 
question as to the authenticity of the alleged sayings of 
Jesus, which is not to be confounded with the question 
as to the date of the collection, we notice that there is 
nothing in the contents of our fragment which suggests 
a period later than the first century. The assumption 
that there is second century Gnosticism in it is entirely 
gratuitous. Asa matter of fact there are no traces even 
of incipient Gnosticism, much less of the developed 
forms of that complicated and many-sided ** heresy.’’ It 
is true that the third and fifth Logia represent appar- 
ently a later conception of Christ’s person than the 
Logia of Matthew, in which neither the supramundane 
character nor the omnipresence of Jesus seems to have 
been clearly expressed; but the conception was already 
common long before the close of the first century, and 
its occurrence in our fragment is no argument against 
the early date of the collection. 

On the other hand, various considerations may be 
urged in support of the assumption that the collection 
was compiled inthe earliest generations, and that it 
represents the same general stage in Gospel composi- 
tion as the Logia of Matthew. In the first place, the 
use of the simple name ‘Iyoovc, instead of Xpioréc or 
*Inoovg Xpiotdg or 6 Kipwoc, is an indication of the primi- 
tive character of the document. Again, while we know 
that collections of Christ’s sayings were made in early 
days before complete Gospels were written, we have no 
hint that such collections were made afterward, and the 
probabilities are all against the supposition. One aim 
of the authors of our Gospels was to give the words of 
Christ in their proper historic setting, in order that 
their meaning might be more clear; and after such Gos- 
pels had been composed we should hardly expect a later 
writer to return tothe more primitive method and to 
give Christ’s sayings in an entirely detached and dis- 
connected fashion without making any use of such light 
as could be gathered from the events of his life. It is 
to be noticed, too, that the Logia in our fragment are 
thrown together promiscuously, without any attempt at 
chronological or topical arrangement. Over against its 
unstudied simplicity and lack of methoc the Gospel of 
Luke, with its effort to give to all Christ’s utterances an 
appropriate historic setting, and the Gospel of Matthew, 
with its effort to group together his principal words ac- 
cording to their subject matter, mark a distinct later 
stage in the literary development. 

Still further, the striking differences between our frag- 
ment and the canonical Gospels argue for its independ- 
ence over against the latter, and hence for its composi- 
tion before they had acquired general recognition. So, 
also, the inclusion of Logia found in the Gospels along 
with others found nowhere else, without any hint being 
given of a difference between them, points in the same 
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direction. Finally, the entire absence of anything like 
a practical, ecclesiastical, or doctrinal Zendenz, is also 
indicative of an early date; for the many records of 
Christ’s words and deeds that were extant in the second 
century were generally regarded as amply sufficient to 
supply all needs; and only one who had some special 
interest toconserve would have thought of compiling a 
new collection. 

But if it be assumed that the work of which our frag- 
ment formed a part was compiled in the first or early 
second century, and represents one of the earliest stages 
of Gospel composition, the question naturally suggests 
itself, Why are no traces of its influence seen either in 
our canonical Gospels or in the patristic literature of 
the second and following centuries? It will not do to 
assume that it was purposely neglected; for there is 
nothing in the extant fragment which warrants the as- 
sumption that the collection contained matter of so 
unevangelical a character as to stamp it as heretical or 
unauthentic. So far as the lack of any trace of the 
fragment in the Gospels is concerned, it is enough to 
reply that it may not have been known to their authors. 
That it represents an earlier stage in the literary devel- 
opment, does not necessarily mean that it is actually 
older than they. It may have been compiled about the 
same time, or even a little later, in some quarter where 
none of them was yet known. And even assuming that 
it is really older, Lukeis the only evangelist who seems 
to have been concerned to find and make use of all the 
documents he could, and this particular document may 
well have escaped him. Mark did not use even the 
Matthew Logia, and the author of the first Gospel con- 
fined himself wholly to those Logia and to the Gospel of 
Mark, apparently knowing or caring nothing about the 
other documents employed by Luke. 

The lack of any trace of our collection in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers is more difficult to explain. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the work was used by some of the 
Fathers, and they drew from it some of the extra- 
canonical sayings of Jesus reported by them. But with 
such an abstract possibility we are not in a position to 
deal; and as a matter of fact the large proportion of new 
material found upon a singleleaf makes it probable that 
the collection contained many other utterances of which 
we have notrace elsewhere. That it was not drawn 
upon by the Fathers for sayings of Christ can be ex- 
plained then only by the assumption that it never be- 
came known outside of the immediate circle in which it 
originated. Soon after its composition it was very like- 
ly superseded by the Gospels, as the original work of 
Matthew was, and probably passed into oblivion before 
it had time to make its influence felt. At any rate, it is 
more difficult to account for the disappearance of 
the collection as a whole than for the absence of any 
trace of the Logia which we know it contained. The 
latter, whether authentic or not, certainly passed for 
sayings of Jesus before they were gathered into our 
collection, and we might naturally expect some of them 
to have found their way intothe writings of the Fathers, 
even if they did not form part of such a work. 

Assuming, then, in spite of the silence of the Fathers 
concerning it, that our collection was compiled in the 
first century or early in the second, does it throw any 
new light upon the literary history of the Gospels? 
Tho it is not to be identified with the Logia of Matthew, 
one can hardly resist the conclusion that that lost work 
closely resembled the present collection, at least in 
form. As to the exact nature of Matthew’s compilation, 
the most diverse views have been held. Some have 
maintained that it was composed solely of words of 
Jesus, others that it was a complete Gospel, distin- 
guished from other Gospels only by the large space de- 
voted to his teaching. The latter opinion now finds few 
supporters; but it is still disputed whether the utter- 
ances of Jesus were given with or without their historic 
setting. If we may judge at all from our present col- 
lection (for which the title Logia is certainly most apt), 
the latter alternative is to be preferred. At any rate, it 
now looks as if our collection represented the prim?tive 
type, and the effort to give Christ’s words a historical 
setting came later. 

New light is also thrown by our fragment upon the 
relation of our Gospels to the primitive tradition of 
Christ’s words. The dearth of genuine Agrapha in the 
writings of the Fathers has led to the conclusion that 
our Gospels contain nearly all the sayings of Jesus pre- 
served by the earliest tradition (c/., ¢. g., the article by 
Ropes in The American Journal of Theology for July). 
But here is an independent collection which seems to 
have contained a great deal of matter found nowhere 
else. The discovery certainly goes to confirm the opin- 
ion that the reason for the lack of genuine material out- 
side of our Gospels is not that those Gospels incorpo- 
rated practically all the teaching of Christ which was 
current at the time of their composition, but that they 
early acquired so great authority as to banish all other 
competitors from the field. 

Our fragment is tantalizingly brief and gives us only 
the most meager glimpse of the collection of which it 
formed a part; but it opens up large possibilities for the 
future. It is not improbable that other similar frag- 
ments may be found and that we may yet become ac- 
quainted with still other hitherto unknown compilations 
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of Logia. Disappointment has been expressed because 
the present fragment proves not to be a part of the lost 
work of Matthew, and if it were, it would doubtless be 
in some respects of greater value than it is, for it would 
throw much needed light upon the relation of the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke to that original. But to be- 
come acquainted even in this inadequate way with a 
collection of Logia of which we have before had no 
trace is even more interesting and perhaps even more 
important. In anycase the modern literary criticism of 
the New Testament which has posited one or more 
primitive collections of Jesus’ words among the sources 
of our Gospel, has been brilliantly vindicated, and the 
result must be an increased and more widespread 
confidence in the soundness of its methods and in the 
accuracy of its results. 

Turning now from this discussion of the nature of the 
collection as a whole to the Logia which are contained 
in our fragment, the question naturally suggests itself, 
How much of an addition has really been made to our 
knowledge of Jesus’ teaching? It should be borne in 
mind that tho the collection be of early date no guar- 
anty is thereby given of the genuineness of the utter- 
ances which it ascribes to Jesus. As is well known, the 
authenticity of nota few sayings found in one or an- 
other of our Gospels is widely questioned, because they 
were apparently not in theearliest sources. And sothe 
unsupported testimony of this newly recovered frag- 
ment, even if it be of first century date, is not sufficient 
to establish the genuineness of the sayings. They must 
be compared with those words of Jesus whose authen- 
ticity is beyond question, and if they be out of accord 
with the spirit voiced in them they may be unhesitatingly 
rejected; if they be in accord with it they may be ten- 
tatively accepted. But inthe latter case certainty can be 
reached only when confirmatory testimony shall some- 
where be found, as it may possibly yet be found in 
ancient Gospel records or inthe writings of the Fathers. 

Logia 1, 6and 7 are already familiar. No. 1 is found 
both in Matthew and in Luke; and the text of our frag- 
ment agrees exactly with the text of Luke, except for 
he position of the verb éxBadeiv, 

The first part of No. 6 is found in all four of the Gos- 
pels, but its text is most closely conformed to that of 
Luke. The second part of the Logion (‘‘ neither doth a 
physician work cures upon those that know him”’) is 
new, but it is quite possible that it is genuine. Indeed, 
both the’ parallelism between the first and second 
clauses and the circumstances under which the Logion 
was uttered, according to the narrations of Mark and 
Luke, suggest that itis. In that case a desire to soften 
a seemingly hyperbolical statement may have led to the 
dropping out of the second member of the parallelism, 
as it seems to have led to the change of text in the first 
number, found in Matthew and Mark. 

No, 7, as it stands, hardly seems original; for the 
point of the saying (‘‘a city built on the top of a high 
hill-cannot be hid’’) is weakened and obscured by the 
incorporation of the idea that if estad/ished on the top of 
a hillit cannot fad/. 

Logia 4 and 8 are undecipherable; but both appear to 
be new. 

Of the remaining Logia Nos. 2 and 3are entirely new, 
and No. 5largely so. On its face No. 2 seems to enjoin 
fasting and Sabbath observance; but the editors of the 
fragment, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt (as well as Pro- 
fessor Bacon, of Yale), well suggest that vyorevew Tov 
xéopuov (to fast tothe world) can hardly be understood of 
literal fasting, and that the second number of the paral- 
lelism is therefore hardly to be understood of literal 
Sabbath-keeping. In that case the meaning of the 
words seems to bethat a man ‘is to keep himself ‘‘ un- 
spotted from the world,’ and to make his whole life 
holy. Interpreted thus there is nothing in the Logia 

“out of harmony with the teaching of Jesus, and the 
words may well be genuine, as it is difficult to think they 
can be if they inculcate literal fasting and Sabbath- 
keeping. 

In this Logion the sense in which the word xéoyog is 
used, and the clause ovK dweotte tov warépa (‘‘ ye shall not 
see the Father’’), both remind us of the Johannine 
writings. 

The third Logion, I agree with Professor Bacon in re- 
garding as the most suspicious of all, at least in the 
form in which it stands. The editors think that the 
first part of it may have been suggested by Baruch 3: 38, 
a passage which was applied by some of the Fathers to 
Christ’s sojourn on earth. At any rate, the words 
(which apparently imply a supramundane standpoint) 
sound very unnatural inthe mouth of Jesus. The idea 

underlying the words, and in particular the use of*the 

phrase év capxi, which is not found in the Baruch pas- 
sage, again suggest the atmosphere of the Johannine 
writings. 

The remainder of the Logion, the most beautiful and 
poetical passage in our fragment, may well be authen- 
tic; and it is possible that we have a genuine utterance 
of Christ, prefaced with words which are not his, as we 
have in some cases in our Gospel® 

The fifth Logion is the most difficult ofall. Itseemsto 
be commonly taken for granted that the latter part of it 
is be interpreted in a pantheistic sense. But evenif the 
meaning be that Jesus is to be found beneath the stone 
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and in the wood, it is possible to regard the language only 
as an emphatic way of expressing his omnipresence with- 
out assuming a pantheistic conception of the universe. 
But, as a matter of fact, to interpret the words as indi- 
cating the actual presence of Jesus in material things is 
very far-fetched. While the words, ‘‘ Cleave the wood 
and there am I,” lend themselves naturally to that in- 
terpretation, the words, ‘‘ Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find me,’’ certainly do not. If the speaker 
had wished to express the idea which has been attrib- 
uted to him, we should expect him to have preserved 
the parallelism, and at the same time to have made his 
meaning intelligible by saying ‘‘ break” or ‘‘ rend the 
stone.’’ Even if the authenticity of the saying be de- 
nied, it is evident that some other meaning must be 
found. An ingenious interpretation was suggested by 
Professor Bacon, in his article in THE INDEPENDENT. 
He thinks that the words refer to the act of raising an 
altar for worship, and that they carry out the idea ex- 
pressed in Matt. 18: 20, and assumed to be expressed in 
the first part of our Logion, that Christ is present 
wherever his followers gather for Christian worship. 
(The same interpretation was suggested to me by a 
friend before Dr. Bacon’s article came to hand.) 
But the interpretation, tho an attractive one, is hard- 
ly natural, and it is beset, as it seems to me, with insu- 
perable difficulties. The parallelism which it assumes 
between the first part of the Logion and Matt. 18: 20, is, 
to say the least, very doubtful. The passage in Mat- 
thew refers to assembling for Christian worship; but it 
is to be noticed that the decisive words eic¢ rd éudv dvoua, 
‘‘in my name,’’ are wanting in our Logion, and the re- 
ference to ‘‘one alone’’ is hardly in keeping with the 
idea of Matthew. Moreover, the change of mood, from 
the subjunctive (Gov), in the first line, to the indicative 
(éortv) in the third, suggests a contrast between the two 
clauses, and the singular, avrov, in the fifth line points 
in the same direction. How the lacuna in l. 2 is to be 
filled out (the editors rightly say that it contains the key 
to the whole passage), I am not at present able to see; 
but it seem to me likely that the first part of the Logion 
originally conveyed the idea that where any are to- 
gether, and even one is a believer, there Jesus is with 
him; meaning that even in the midst of the world the 
disciple may count on having Christ at his side.* With 
this interpretation of the first part of the Logion corre- 
sponds excellently an interpretation of the second part 
(suggested to me bythe Rev. Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith), which sees in the mention of raising the stone 
and cleaving the wood a reference to labor. The Logion 
then would mean that even inthe midst of the world, 
and even when engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life, the believer may count on having Christ with him. 
If this interpretation be correct, and it seems to me the 
most satisfactory that has been suggested, the meaning 
of the Logion is quite the opposite of that given it by 
Professor Bacon, and the spirit of it is even more near- 
ly in accord with the spirit of Jesus. 


Fine Arts. 
The Negro in Art. 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 








THE sable model has figured to a very slight extent 
in European art. One of the three magi, in pictures of 
the ‘‘ Adoration,” is usually a Moor; we know Rem- 
brandt’s so-called ‘‘ Negress,’’ on a couch (in reality a 
white woman in deep shadow); there are the two little 
blackamoors in Hogarth’s ‘‘ Mariage 2 la Mode”’ (plate 
4); and so other cases could be cited. 

Itis naturally in America that artists have found 
most and best opportunities to study the ‘‘man and 
brother,” at close range. We had the Negro at first 
only as artistic stafage. Thus Billy Lee, Washington’s 
attendant, was painted by Trumbull, in 1780, holding a 
horse in the background of a Washington portrait 
(‘‘the face of the groom is the only redeeming point on 
the canvas; Ae is truly l Africain,”” says Elizabeth 
Bryant Johnston), and by Edward Savage, in the well- 
known ‘‘ Family Group at Mount Vernon.’’ Perhaps 
one of the earliest artists to show a better understand- 
ing of Negro nature, ora willingness to study it ear- 
nestly, was William Sidney Mount. The Negro occurs 
in some of his characteristic representations of rural 
life; yet here, too, as in the works of R. C. Wood- 
ville, and minor artists—such as J. G. Clonney— 
he is simply an _ incidental effect, and never 
stands as the main subject of the _ picture. 
Among Eastman Johnson’s genre paintings we find some 
ofthe earliest examples of ‘‘ Negro subjects”’; that is, 
pictures which represent not a black man or two thrown 
in with an-eye to local color or artistic effect, but some 
exclusively ‘‘ Ethiopian’’ scene depicted with under- 
standing and interest. “Such are his ‘‘Old Kentucky 





* The editors suggest that 48eo: may have stood in 1. 2, and that a 
contrast between the ungodly and the true believer may have been in- 
tended. I doubt, however, whether the contrast was so strong as that; 
and tho I have seen only the photographic reproduction of the origi- 
nal and not the manuscript itself, and therefore speak with diffidence, 
I am inclined to doubt whether it is absolutely necessary to read 0 
before eau, 


‘Home” and ‘“‘ Washington’s Kitchen at Mount Vernon.” 
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T. W. Wood’s series,‘‘ The Contraband,” ‘‘The Re- 
cruit,” and ‘‘The Veteran,’’ attracts much attention 
at the Metropolitan Museum (New York), and ‘‘ His 
Own Doctor”’ is a characteristic single figure. Some- 
what like Wood’s work in style, but not in treatment, 
is ‘The Young Heels of Old Virginia,” by Benjamin F. 
Reinhart. E. L. Henry has occasionally interrupted his 
studies in American rural life by busying himself with 
the black man. Thomas Hovenden tried his hand with 
success at Negro subjects, as witness his ‘‘Dem was 
good ole Times,’’a capital water-color study, and ‘‘ The 
Pride of the Family,’’ an admirable bit of pictorial story- 
telling. Winslow Homer produced interesting studies 
of Negro life, such as the characteristic one in the W. T. 
Evans collection, and ‘‘ Eating Watermelon” and ‘“‘ Cot- 
ton Pickers.’’ The coloring of histypes is noteworthy, 
—some of the ‘‘ace of spades’”’ shade of the stage min- 
strel, others of a reddish tint. 

But Alfred Kappes was the only one who successfully 
devoted his full energies to this specialty. Pictures like 
‘*Tattered and Torn’’ and ‘‘ Rent Day’ with all their 
faults, remain noteworthy productions by one who 
painted the Negro with a sympathetic touch, who could 
grow enthusiastic even over the coloring of the tattered 
and dingy garments worn by his models and collected in 
his studio. 

Harry Roseland paints Negro pictures cleverly, but 
has yet to prove that he possesses Kappes’s robust ap- 
preciation of his subject. James Henry Moser has 
shown water-color sketches of Negro gamins in Wash- 
ington, and is known by his illustrations for Harris’s 
‘*Uncle Remus.” E. W. Kemble’s studies are effective 
despite the assertiveness of a certain mannerism or 
devotion to a particular type. The style of Sol Ey- 
tinge, Jr., was not suited to the production of vigorous 
character studies; but the gentle humor that pervaded 
his droll pictures of the familiar life of the black man 
made them popular. 

Our ‘‘colored’”’ fellow-citizens receive a good share 
of attention in the domain of comic art. Especially do 
the names of two men occur to one in this connection— 
W. L. Sheppard and Thomas Worth. In the drawings 
of Sheppard, a Southerner, the element of caricature 
was practically wanting; they were careful and truthful 
records of observations made by an artist with an eye 
for the humorous. Peter Newell fora short time pro- 
duced sketches similar in style and treatment; but his 
originality soon led him into his own peculiar vein. 
Worth, on the other hand, appealed to his public solely 
through the frankest caricature. His gaudly colored 
lithographs, illustrating scenes in ‘‘ Darktown”’ life, 
once a familiar sight in our shop windows, in a measure 
form the prototype of the often quite too hideous dis- 
tortions of the clever E. Zimmerman and other less tal- 
ented men whose work we see in the chromatic comic 
weeklies and comic supplements to the Sunday papers, 
as well as in other places of outlet for this spirit of ex- 
cessive exaggeration. 

Some characteristic Negro figures have been produced 
by American sculptors. Such are J. Q. A. Ward’s 
noted ‘‘ The Freedman,” and the two children at the 
foot of his Beecher statue in Brooklyn; Thomas Ball’s 
group ‘‘ Emancipation” (the Lincoln monument, paid 
for by the contributions of a freed people); John Rog- 
ers’s ‘‘Slave Auction,’ and the carefully studied types 
in St. Gaudens’s Shaw monument. 

What are we to expect inthis field in the future? Per- 
haps the idea that the Negro has been too much associ- 
ated with the specialty of anecdotal genre may have kept 
the younger element away. Yet Homer and Kappes 
have shown in some of their smaller pictures, that here, 
too, a definite stoty is not an absolute necessity. Does 
it seem likely that one of the black race will arise to be 
the artistic exponent of the characteristics of his breth- 
ren? (Edmonia Lewis, the half-breed, modeled mainly 
biblical or historical subjects, altho she produced a 
‘‘Freedwoman,’’and a bust of Col. Rob’t G. Shaw; Hector 
Priam Ledru, the West Indian mulatto, produced mainly 
decorative statuary, his works, however, including also 
a ‘‘ Slave Unjustly Chastised’’; and H. O. Tanner, the 
Afro-American winner of an honorable mention at the 
Salon, is devoting himself to biblical and Oriental sub- 
jects.) Kappes sickened and died, probably before he 
had given all that was in him; who will be his success- 
or? Isolated instances of earnest study of Negro char- 
acter are found, such as J. D. Chalfant’s clever, tho 
rather minutely finished, ‘‘An Inventory.’’ But shall 
we have another to devote his energy more or less com- 
pletely to the artistic exploitation of this race, with a 

full and appreciative understanding of the dignity and 
resources of his subject? Perhaps a Moser, or a Rose- 
land, or some other yet tocome? Surely the last word 
has not yet been said about the Negro in art. 


New York Cry. 





The International Studio for August devotes eight il- 
lustrated pages and two full-page illustrations to the art 
work of M. Constantin Meunier, a painter and sculptor. 
M. Meunier’s youth was passed in the Belgian Black 
Country, and the influence of the smoky collieries gives 
to his work much of the strength and somberness that 
characterizes Millet’s representations-of peasant life. 
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Tue hearing at Pittsburg, on the injunctions against 
the strikers, resulted. on August 18th, in making them 
permanent. The strikers, however, claim to have re- 
ceived encouragement from a decision by Judge Goff, of 
West Virginia, in which he intimated that what made 
the marching illegal was the show of force that it pre- 
sented, and that if that were absent both marching and 
assemblage could not be prohibited. The miners, there- 
fore, have, inthe main, accepted the situation, so far as 
marching in large companies is concerned, but con- 
tinue to move about among the miners and do what they 
can to induce the workers to join the strike. The day 
before the decision of the court there was a meeting of 
the coal operators at Cleveland, and it was decided to 
open the mines at once, granting 10 cents of the 15 de- 
manded by the miners. The next day after the deci- 
sion was announced there was a meeting of a large num- 
ber of operators at Pittsburg, and the action at Cleve- 
land was indorsed. Some of the operators declared that 
they ought to open, even if they had to import new men 
and employ Pinkerton detectives. This, however, was 
not indorsed by all, andthe result was a proposition for 
a conference between the operators and the miners. 
Tothis the President of the United Mine Workers re- 
plied that he would accept a conference if it included 
all the operators of the States involved—Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. This it 
was well known was impracticable, as the Indiana and 
Illinois operators had refused similar conferences in the 
past, and it was interpreted as ‘‘ warto the knife.” On 
the other hand, President Ratchford says: 

“It is no longer a fight against De Armitt. It is no lon- 
ger a fight against coal operators. It is a fight against the 
courts, a fight against injunctions, a national fight for the 
preservation of civil liberties.”’ 


THE next step in the contest was a call for a general 
conference of all labor organizations to meet at St. 
Louis August 30th. Thecall is issued by the United 
Mine Workers but is indorsed by President Gompers, 
oi the American Federation of Labor and Grand Mas- 
ter Sovereign of the Knights of Labor, and is intended 
to secure a general strike of all labor organizations 
throughout the country. It affirms that the strike has 
gone beyond a struggle for living wages, and that a’ 
crisis has been reached in the question whether the 
rights of free speech and peacable public assemblage 
are to be preserved. Originating in sorrow and desti- 
tution, and as a protest of impoverished and enslaved 
labor, the strike, it says, has developed into a struggle 
with the judiciary, which has assumed the defense of 
the rich against the poor, and threatens with force 
those who dare protest against tyrannical and un- 
American injunctions, revolutionary in their charac- 
ter, derogatory to the inherent rights of the masses, en- 
dangering the public ‘peace and destroying the personal 
security and individual liberties of the common people. 
Pending that convention the present situation continues, 
altho a new plan is developing by which the Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois operators are to be arrayed against 
those of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, have their 
mines kept open and their coal sold, while the union 
fund is to be kept full by draftson miners’ wages so 
that the strike can be supported. 





KLONDIKE men are reaching this city, and the air is 
full of schemes—almost as many for other purposes as 
for mining companies. A company, with a capital of 
half a million dollars, has been formed for a tramway 
from Dyea to Lake Linderman, and its representative is 
already on the way. Meanwhile, every available horse 
in the region of Seattle is being impressed and sent to 
Dyea and Skaguay, with the assurance that $25 a trip 
of three days can be easily earned. Provision dealers 
have succeeded in getting 700 sheep over the pass and 
well on their way to the Klondike. Still come the 
warnings against going into the region unprovided. 
The reports of the finding of other strikes are referred 
to as very uncertain. Undoubtedly there is great 
wealth, but it is most of it hidden, and many must be 
greatly disappointed. While some will undoubtedly 
have speedy success, the great majority must expect to 
wait one, two or three years, and endure much hard- 
ship before they can be sure of good results. The two 
Governments are doing their best to meet the emergen- 
cies. Postal arrangements have been made, and a 
Canadian telegraph line will be established, the Cana- 
dian Minister of the Interior going himself to look into 
the situation, and see what can be done to insure order 
and provide facilities for the miners. 

On August 16th the enrollment by the Citizens’ Union 
of those who favor the nomination of Pres. Seth Low 
for Mayor of the Greater New York reached 103,598, 
including some 20,000 members of the Union. Of the 
remainder 70,000 were in New York and ‘10,000 in 
Brooklyn. - During the week the number increased, 
until at least 116,000 names had come in. A visit of 
Mr. Low to this city and conferences with the manager 
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of the Union led to a general belief that the formal 
notification of the nomination would be made at once, 
and assurances were given of the candidate’s prompt 
acceptance, entirely independent of any conference 
with other organizations. Some of the more radical 
leaders declared that there would be and could be no 
conference; that the movement mearit much more than 
the election of a good man for Mayor, and was intended 
to secure an absolutely non-partisan administration, 
and that this could aot be the case if either of the reg- 
ular parties .were consulted. Others, however, have 
claimed that there should be an understanding among 
the various elements opposed to the rehabilitation of 
Tammany. It is reported that both the regular organ- 
izations are having hard work raising the money need- 
ful for the campaign, Tammany because its patrons are 
already poor and not confident of success, and the Re- 
publicans because sympathies are with the Low move- 
ment as against Plattism. It is also reported that the 
Tammany treasurer is going to resign as Wiskinkie for 
the Sachems. He says that people avoid him as if he 
had the plague. Hecan get no money, however much 
he runs after men, and thinks it best to quit. The Platt 
district leaders are also said to be in a similar quan- 
dary 


s 


Tue Greater Republic of Central America does not 
seem to prosper. According to advices received at 
Washington from Nicaragua, Guatemala and Costa Rica 
are likely to persist in their refusal to join it, and even 
the three at present composing it, Honduras, Salvador 
and Nicaragua, may separate before long. One of the 
disturbing factors appears to be the new nominee for 
United States Minister. Nicaragua has no objection to 
him, perhaps because he is well known as an advocate 
of the Nicaragua Canal scheme; but the other two are 
opposed, tho they find it somewhat difficult to formulate 
their objections. A decision is expected this month 
from Costa Rica and Guatemala, where President Barrios 
continues to hold his own. If, as is generally expected, 
it is adverse to the union of the five States, so much 
jealousy and hard feeling will almost inevitably be 
aroused as seriously to endanger public peace. In 
South America matters remain much the same. The 
fanatics in Brazil are holding their own; President Al- 
faro, in Ecuador, continues his contest with the priests, 
finding his best support in the army; Uruguay is in her 
chronic state of compromise between the Governmentand 
the rebels without arriving at any assurance of peace; 
Peru, having discovered some new gold-mines, is anx- 
ious for a gold standard; the presidential aspirations of 
General Roca in Argentina and of Sefior Andrade in 
Venezuela, both identified with better financial schemes 
for their Governments, seem in a fair way of fulfilment. 
President Errazuriz, in Chile, is still trying to form a 
non-partisan Cabinet, and Colombia has been celebrating 
with evident delight the anniversary of its freedom from 
Spanish rule, unable yet to realize the truth of what 
some Spaniards claim, that it was better off before it 
had independence than it is now. With all theturmoil, 
however, there is a steady trend upward to better politi- 
cal, financial and social conditions. 


GENERAL AZCARRAGA, who was Minister of War in the 
Canovas Cabinet and has been acting as Premier, has 
been confirmed in that office. The other members of the 
Cabinet have also been retained and requested to con- 
tinue the Canovas policy, especially with regard to the 
pacification of Cuba. As Minister of War the new Pre- 
mier is identified with the policy pursued in Cuba and 
the Philippines, and as he has the general confidence of 
the people it is supposed that General Weyler will be 
fully sustained. It is, however, also reported that sev- 
eral members of the Cabinet will resign before long. In 
Cuba there is no change, the stories of General Wey- 
ler’s cruelties continuing. The insurgents have been on 
the very outskirts of Havana, and are as yet very far 
from subdued. Inthe Philippines the situation grows 
worse. The insurgents, scattered in small guerrilla 
bands all over the country, constantly harass the Span- 
ish troops, and create a general reign of terror. With 
regard to the relations of the United States to Spain, a 
great variety of reports have been spread, most of them 
to the effect that the Ministers at the different capitals 
of Europe are to sound the Governments as to their po- 
sition should the United States interfere in regard to 
Cuba. These are denied from Washington, but it is in- 
timated very clearly that General Woodford has had 
much the same instructions given to him that were given 
to Mr. Cushing by Secretary Fish, in 1874, during Pres- 
ident’ Grant’s Administration, to the effect that unless 
there is a change in the situation this Government will 
be compelled to intervene. 





In England attention is chiefly directed to the disturb- 
ances in India and to the European situation. The 
great engineering strike, however, now in its seventh 
week, is being looked upon as very serious. Each side 
is becoming more resolute and bitter; and the fact that 
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many workers in the allied trades have been forced to 
quit work makes it affect an increasingly large num- 
ber. The employers, also, are joining forces, and 
claim that their position is impregnable. The tele- 
graphers’ strike appears to have collapsed under some 
very prompt and decisive action by the Postmaster- 
General. Attention is also directed to a visit to Ireland 
by the Duke and Duchess of York. They have been 
most cordially greeted; there has been a constant round 
of festivities, and the talk of a royal residence in 
Ireland is renewed. At first the municipal authorities 
at Dublin seemed to hold aloof, but the popular enthu- 
siasm, according to the reports, overbore their hesitancy. 
The visit is being made the most of by the Government 
as proof that the situation in the country has materially 
altered for the better. It is remembered, however, that 
every visit of royalty has been most cordially welcomed, 
as in 1858 when the Prince and Princess of Wales made 
a visit, and again in 1865, 1869, 1871 and 1887, the last 
being the visit made by the Dukes of Clarence and 
York. 





FOLLOWING closely upon the murder of the Spanish 
Premier comes an attempt to blow up President Faure 
just as he was starting for St. Petersburg. Fortunately 
the bomb, altho evidently made by an expert, was 
cracked, and did no great damage. That very day an 
anarchist named Perier was arrested on the President’s 
train. He had a loaded revolver with him, and was 
known as adesperate character. This, in connection 
with a threat against President Faure by Canovas’s 
murderer, has led to the belief that there is a widespread 
anarchist conspiracy, and the police everywhere are 
using more than usual vigilance in regard to suspicious 
characters. The English police are specially active, as 
there is general belief that the anarchists make England 
their base of operations. 


PRESIDENT FAURE is on his way to St. Petersburg, 
and Russia is making very great preparations to receive 
him. The municipality of St. Petersburg, it is reported, 
is expecting to spend many times as much in honor of 
his visit as was spent when Emperor William was there 
recently. In view of this it is said that the authorities 
have made a special effort to preserve the diplomatic 
balance even to the extent of politely requesting house- 
holders not to display more French flags in the coming 
visit than they did German ones during the recent visit. 
A little incident illustrates the intense feeling among 
the French. Arrangements were made so that the 
French fleet escorting President Faure should not be 
obliged to salute Germany; but one of the ships met 
with an accident to its machinery which compelled it to 
return, and another was hastily dispatched in its place. 
This latter, in order to catch up with the President, was 
compelled to pass through the new German Canal, and 
this created very great feeling among the French, which 
was not allayed by the action of Emperor William in 
sending special congratulations to the Count of Turin 
on his notable success in the recent duel with Prince 
Henry of Orleans. Aside from this last the duel has 
not been recognized as having any particular political 
significance. 





THERE has been another bomb scare in Constantino- 
ple. On August 18th an explosion took place in the 
apartment of the Grand Vizier at the offices of the Sub- 
lime Porte, which wrecked two rooms, killed a Turkish 
messenger, and wounded several others. Almost at 
the same time an Armenian was arrested while trying 
to explode.a bomb in the Ottoman Bank; and two days 
later there was an explosion on a hill behind Buyuk- 
dere, supposed to have been occasioned by experiment- 
ing with bombs preparatory to further action. These 
have been followed by a notice presented to the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople by the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Committee announcing that they have resolved 
to inaugurate universal anarchy on the thirty-first 
of August, the anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of the present Sultan, and advising that 
measures be taken for the safety of the foreigners 
whom they do not wish to harm. They complain that the 
Powers have done nothing for their nation, which is ap- 
proaching ruin, and say that they are all resolved to die 
rather than to continue their suffering. These facts have 
occasioned prompt an@ positive action by the Govern- 
ment, and a large number of arrests have been made 
botlf of Armenians and Turks. The infantry and cav- 
alry patrol have been increased, and a military cordon 
drawn around the city. The man arrested for the at- 
tempt at the Ottoman Bank announces himself as a 
Russian Armenian; he had arrived recently from Ba- 
tim and represented a committee which was intending 
still further action. From further East there comes the 
report of an attack by Kurds onthe Armenian commu- 
nity at Salmas in the plain just north of Urumia and 
about forty to fifty miles distant from thatcity. Inthis 
about two hundred Armenians are said to have lost their 
lives. 
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THE conference of the Powers over the Turko-Greck 
question, according to the reports, has come to a seri- 
ous deadlock. It is said that all of the Powers, with 
the exception of Great Britain, insist that the Turkish 
army should be allowed to continue its occupation of 
the principal places in Thessaly until the payment of 
the Greek indemnity. England, however, absolutely 
refuses to permit this, and all sorts of rumors are in the 
air of her withdrawing from the Concert of the Powers. 
This has aroused most bitter talk in the European press, 
especially in Germany and Russia, charges of bad faith 
being freely given. There appears to be a general 
idea that England is maneuvering to secure the island 
of Crete, and is really well pleased at the difficult situa- 
tion for which it is claimed she is absolutely responsible. 
The English Government replies that such action by 
the Turkish army means, under the circumstances, per- 
manent control, and thus is really in defiance of the 
repeated pledges given by the Powers, and by the Sul- 
tanhimself. In response to aninquiry from Lord Salis- 
bury, M. Hanotaux says that while he is opposed to 
the Turks staying in Thessaly, the first essential is 
peace. To this England has replied by proposing an 
international loan under international control. This is 
now under consideration. Minister Angell arrived at 
Constantinople on Augnst tgth, in the midst of the 
bomb excitement. 


BULGARIA is attracting considerable notice, partly 
from her tiff with Austria, more by the visit of Prince 
Ferdinand and Prime Minister Stoiloff to Constantino- 
ple. The anger of Austria on account of M. Stoiloff’s 
slur at Austrian court morality has been appeased, but 
the Prince’s methods of calling on the Austrian Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople by sending his card through a 
porter of the Russian Embassy was not conducive to 
pleasant relations. Baron Calice, however, got even by 
sending his card by mail, so that that incident is also 
closed. The general impression left by the whole affair 
is that the Prince and M. Stoiloff have become convinced 
that their interests will be best served by a definite ac- 
cord to Russian policy, that Austria, upon whom they 
relied at first, can do nothing for them, and that it is not 
only safe, but wise to make their separation from Aus- 
tria as marked as possible. It is alsoreported that this 
particular visit was for the purpose of securing the 
favors practically, if not definitely promised, at the 
time when, by holding back the Bulgarian troops, the 
Turkish victory over Greece was materially hastened. 
If the Bulgarian alliance with Russia is a fact, Bulga- 
rian treatment of Austria sheds a peculiar light on the 
reported agreement between Austria and Russia as toa 
partition of the Balkan Peninsula. 





THE scare over the revolt of the tribesmen on the In- 
dian border was about over, when the most serious 
news of allcame. It was thought that the prompt action 
of the Indian Government in concentrating 35,000 
troops at once in the disturbed region had had its 
effect, but, according to the latest reports, the Afridis, 
one of the largest and strongest tribes, were advancing 
in large numbers upon the British garrison at Ali Mus- 
jid. They will probably be defeated, but the fact that the 
entrance into Afghanistan by the Khyber Pass, has 
been threatened at nearly the same time from both the 
South and the North, while Afghan soldiers were in 
each attack and the Afghan representatives were sud- 
denly withdrawn from India, shows that the military 
action was taken not a moment too soon or wasat all 
too effective. Some appear to consider the English oc- 
cupation of Chitral as responsible for the trouble, but 
the Tochi Valley has no relation to the Chitral and the 
Afghan Emir has no authority over its tribesmen. Others 
claim that the occasion of the whole movement is the 
effort to arouse a general Islamic crusade, as it is well 
known that emissaries from the Sultan have been 
through this whole region. It isalso suggested that that 
fact may have something to do with the English oppo- 
sition to the continued Turkish occupation of Thessaly. 
Lord Salisbury having made up his mind that the situ- 
ation is one requiring heroic treatment and that the 
best way to quiet the Moslems of India is to convince 
them that the Moslems of Turkey, even the Sultan him- 
self, haveto yield to England’s demand. 


KING CHULALONGKORN of Siam, after a delightful 
visit in England, has decided not to visit America now 
but to return to Siam and leave this country for another 
fime, perhaps in 1899. Just what the immediate object 
he has in view is not stated, but the reports that came a 
short time since of the great military preparations may 
have some significance. The French have been making 
some demonstrations of late which the Siamese have 
looked upon as indicating an attack on the Mekong 
frontier, and during the King’s absence Siamese war 
preparations have been pushed on rapidly, and itis said 
that now the Siamese army will be able to offer a very 
effective resistance to the French. This, in connection 
with the very decided snubs which the King has received 
from France during his stay in the capitals of Europe, 
may explain his somewhat unexpected decision to 
leave for home. 
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THE child study movement, of which so much is said 
at the present time, has had one practical outcome of 
great moment. The close connection between body and 
mind has come to be clearly recognized, and the first 
thought with respect to a child who seems backward, 
sullen and listless is no longer that he isa dullard or 
morally degenerate, but that his infirmity may be phys- 
ical. The teacher’s attitude of mind has been changed; 
and if he be progressive, in touch with the spirit of 
the age, he is more interested in the individual child 
than in percentage results. Of course this change in 
the teacher implies also a corresponding change in the 
general tendencies of the system under which his work 
goeson. Children are no longer measured by a uni- 
form standard to the repression of the more capable 
and the discouragement of the least; but the endeavor 
is made to allow each to develop according to his innate 
capacity. This is shown by the opposition to rigid gra- 
ding, and the adoption of frequent promotions in place 
of yearly, or even half yearly, transfers by classes. In 
this provision for the steady progress of apt pupils, our 
own country is taking the lead; but as regards special 
provision for backward children we have much to 
learn from foreign countries. It is true that we have 
made liberal provision for certain classes of defective 
children, the blind and the deaf and dumb. We have 
also public institutions for the feeble-minded, eighteen 
in number, in which some 7,000 unfortunates are cared 
for at an annual expense of above one and a quarter 
million dollars; but we have done little toward sifting 
these cases out of the mass of public-school pupils and 
giving them training in special day schools. It will 
readily be seen that this is a delicate task. The very 
idea of the public school as fostered among us seems to 
presuppose an ideal equality among the children. 
Parents, ignorant parents especially, resent the least 
suggestion of a defect in their children; the tendency is 
rather to conceal the fact even when it is patent and 
thus sacrifice the future good of the child. It is more 
difficult for us to move in this matter than it is for 


_countries where there is less social sensitiveness. 


In England, where up to a very recent date-a most 
mechanical system of instruction prevailed, several 
cities have made great progress in the line of special 
adaptations. Barely ten years have passed since the 
Government took up the case of blind and deaf children 
in respect to whom the experience of our own country 
was their chief guide. In 1893 a law ‘was passed pro- 
viding for the instruction of these classes in public 
schools, and in 1895 the London School Board urged upon 
the Education Department the necessity of like provision 
for feeble-minded and epilepticchildren. Investigation 
showed that several cities had already started in this 
work. The Leicester School Board had taken the lead 
in 1892, followed in the same year by London. 

Five of the principal cities now report separate 
schools for this class of defective children, with 1,320 
pupils enrolled and 65 teachers employed. Several 
other cities have arranged for particular attention to 
the needs of such children without favoring the policy 
of separating them from normal children. This is, 
indeed, the chief question to be decided; with all due 
regard to the feelings of parents and the stimulating 
influence of bright companions, one cannot read even 
the nature of the infirmities, or the results accomplished 
by separate and special training, without feeling that 
this policy more than compensates for any strain or 
loss involved. ‘ss 

Paralysis, epilepsy, imbecility, etc., are barriers not 
to be broken down by sentiment. It simply remains to 
prevent their complete ruin of the individual existence. 
It is always possible to return the children to the ordi- 
nary schools, and in about ten per cent. of the cases re- 
ported in the English cities this has evidently been done. 
A few cases prove utterly hopeless; but the majority 
improve under training and acquire more or less power 
of attention and continued effort, especially in some 
forms of manual exercise. A peculiar inaptitude for 
abstract mental processes marks these children; as a 
rule they must be trained through the concrete. The 
history of these cases scarcely justifies the conclusion 
that this is also the best mode of dealing with normal 
children excepting at a very elementary stage, the stage 
at which, in fact, most ofthe defective are permanently 
arrested. Atthirteen and fourteen years of age these 
children remain infantile in action, speech and inter- 
ests; they can be trained in kindergarten exercises, they 
are animated by music, they respond, even when very 
dull, to religious influence. The work demands sympa- 
thetic teachers of special qualifications; and, as it is 
much more wearing than ordinary teaching and but few 
pupils can be placed under a single teacher, it is expen- 
sive. The utmost freedom is allowed the teachers, as al- 
most every case must be separately dealt with. At a 
recent conference on the subject in Manchester, Mr. 
Packer, of Leeds, who is an authority on this parttcu- 
lar division of public school work, specially urged that 
the most serious cases, especially of epilepsy, should 
be dealt with in institutions where medical skill is al- 
ways available; that save in exceptional cases defective 
children should not be separated from others before the 
age of eight years; that plenty of space should be al- 
lowed them for indoor and out-of-door games, and that 
legal provision should be made for extending their 
training beyond the upper school age limit, that is from 
the 14th to the 16th, or even the rgth year. 

Experience in this very interesting field confirms the 
necessity of the medical inspection of schools, a service 
which is gradually being adopted in our own cities, 
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Science, 


Sir WILLIAM Hucoins (who, with Lockyer, was re- 
cently knighted in connection with the late Jubilee cele- 
bration) has just published the results of an elabcrate 
and important investigation, which he and Lady Hug- 
gins have been conducting together, upon the spectro- 
scopic behavior of calcium vapor. Their photographs 
show that, as the quantity of the vapor was diminished 
in the track of the spark by which its luminosity was 
excited, the other lines of the calcium spectrum disap- 
peared one after the other until only the H and K lines 
remained; and these persisted even when the remaining 
quantity of the calcium vapor must have been almost 
inconceivably minute. The circumstances of the ex- 
periments were such as to make it absolutely certain 
that the observed effects are attributable to the mere 
change of density of the vapor, independent of all pos- 
sible questions of temperature and consequent possible 
‘‘dissociation”’ of the calcium vapor into gases lighter 
and still more elementary. The great prominence of 
the H and K lines in astronomical spectra has long been 
noted, and their peculiar behavior has been the subject 
of much speculation and discussion, especially in con- 
nection with the phenomena of the solar prominences 
and facule. The bearing of the new results is obvious 
and extremely important. As a writer in the London 
Times (probably Miss Agnes Clerke) expresses it: 

‘Thus the solar prominence-spectrum of calcium has at 
last been artificially produced; and the sine gua non of its 
production is unmistakably the extreme rarefaction of the 
emitting material—a condition amply fulfilled in the sun. 
No dissociation hypothesis is accordingly needed to explain 
the spectral phenomena which have hitherto supplied the 
strongest arguments in its favor”’; 
and in conclusion: 

‘The discovery made by Sir William and Lady Huggins 
affords much-needed help toward the disentanglement of 
the parts respectively played by temperature and pressure 
in modifying spectra. The impossibility of arriving at 
Satisfactory conclusions on the point has long constituted 
a stumbling-block in the way of astro-physicists. If not 
now wholly removed, it is at least pushed considerably to 


one side. The cleared path will doubtless be eagerly fol- 
lowed.”’ 
Sir Norman’ Lockyer’s ‘‘ Dissociation Hypothesis’’ 


seems to be having a rather hard time of it lately. While 
from the purely theoretical point of view it cannot be 
pronounced incredible, or even improbable, but on the 
other hand is rather favored by the more recent views 
of the constitution of matter, and while thus far no 
facts have been discovered which distinctly contradict 
it, yet onthe whole it has been steadily losing support. 
Many of the experiments which led to its proposal have 
been shown to be fallacious; and the astronomical and 
physical phenomena which seemed to require it have 
found simpler explanations, and refuse to corroborate 
it. 

.... In Mexicothere is a peculiar form of cactus growing 
in the valleys of the great distinct in 
general character from other cactuses that some botan- 


rivers, so 


ists drew them together as a distinct genus, under the 
name of Anhalonium. The name is still preserved to 
mark a section of Mammillaria. The one species 
known as Mammillaria (Anhalonium) prismatica, enters 
largely into the religious ceremonies of the Kiowa In- 
dians. The plant looks more like some sma!l fancy pin- 
cushion than a living plant. It is round, slightly five- 
angled, thornless, with a small tuft of hair in the cen- 
ter, and of a gray-green color. The settlers call them 
mescal buttons. At certain times the Indians assemble 
around a large camp-fire, which is kept burning for 
several nights, a small, dried plant, divested of the tuft 
of hair at the summit, is softened in the mouth, then 
rolled in the hand tv an elongated form, and then swal- 
lowed. They start at sundown, and by three in the 
morning may have taken ten or a dozen of these vege- 
table pills. The Indians going through the ceremony 
sit quietly around the camp-fire, while attending Indians 
keep up a continual beating ona style of drum. They 
remain in this condition until about sundown of the 
next day, when they get up and scatter, apparently 
none the worse for their sacred experiences. They ab- 
stain from salt for a day afterward, this abstinence, it 
is said, entering in some way into the religious signifi- 
cance of the ceremony. While under the influence of 
the plant they have the most delightful visions, por- 
traying to their untutored minds glimpses of the de- 
lightful scenes in a future state of existence. Investi- 
gators, with no thought of any religious significance, 
have tested these mescal buttons on their own organi- 
zations, and report that these delightful visions follow- 
ing the taking of the doses are not imaginary, but actu- 
alities. One experimenter reports that the symptoms 
in the early stages of the orgasm, resembled those 
which precede some forms of insanity. There isa gen- 
eral doubt of the reality of all surrounding things. 
Throughout the whole experience, however, one does 
not lose the idea of his personality; it is only on closing 
the eyes thatthe visionsappear. The pleasantest sensa- 
tions are in connection with color. Everything seen 
seems clothed with the colors of the rainbow. One who 
tested it had recalled to his mind an opera that he had 
witnessed two years before, but everything in every 
way more strikingly gorgeous, and it seemed a reality 
instead of a representation on the stage. 
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The Communion of Saints. 


THERE is not a sweeter clause in the dearly-loved 
Apostles’ Creed than that which professes faith in 
the communion of saints. Yet do we believe ir it? 
Do we practice it? 

Let us see. Observation must answer the question. 

Let us take, for instance, the great Christian 
Church whose chief bishop celebrates the blessed 
Sacrament at St. Peter’s, at Rome. Doesthat Church 
hold any communion of saints with, say, the great 
Anglican Church, whose chief bishop has his seat at 
Canterbury? Suppose the latter prelate desires to 
make a visit to his brother of Rome, will the latter 
receive him, welcome him to brotherly fellowship, 
and ask his assistance in some grand religious service ? 
No; he will refuse to recognize him or any of his 
priests or people in the humblest ecclesiastical func- 
tion. He has just declared that he of Canterbury is 
not brother to him, that he is an outsider, and must 
remain so until he is willing to change his ways. 
And the Lambeth Conference has replied, in its 
Encyclical, stigmatizing ‘‘the usurped authority of 
the See of Rome.” Between the two there is no 
‘«communion of saints.” 

Let us come to our country, with its hundred and 
fifty religious sects. We will ask the American bish- 
ops, who have just returned from the Lambeth Con- 
ference, whether there is any ‘‘ communion of saints’ 
between them andthe Presbyterians. They have just 
taken pains, at that Conference, to ‘emphasize the di- 
vine purpose of wzszb/e unity among Christians as a 
fact of revelation.’’ Is there such visible unity be- 
tween the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church in this country? Everybody knows 
there is not. Everybody knows that there can be no 
expression of such unity by meeting or fellowship or 
in acommon religious service. They parleyed over 
the matter for ten years, and finally concluded that 
they could not have such communion. Between 
them there is no ‘‘ communion of’ saints.’’ They may 
believe each other saints, but they will have no ‘‘com- 
munion of saints.” ; 

Take now the Presbyterians and the Baptists. Like 
Catholics and Anglicans they recognize there may be 
saints in abundance in both their bodies; but there is 
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no authorized, regular and official communion. Any 
communion that may be practiced is irregular or even 
clandestine. They do not boldly demand and insist 
on practicing the ‘‘communion of saints.”’ 

Take, once more, the most favorable condition that 
exists, the relation of Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists to each other. They try, in a sort 
of way, to illustrate the desired communion. They 
do not hesitate to fellowship each other in certain 
ways. They visit each other’s pulpits; their young 
people meet in conventions. But when you ask for 
any ‘‘ visible unity’’ between them, you cannot find it. 
They hold no united meetings; they have no fellow- 
ship of counsel; they act as real rivals in church and 
mission. They are in no sort of federation. They 
do not meet together even once in a decade. No 
kind of visible bond unites them, such as the world 
can see. 

How long shall this continue? O Lord, how long? 
Has the closing century no better achievement to re- 
cord after all these multitudinous solemn declarations 
which repeat every Sunday, ‘‘I believe in the com- 
munion of saints?” Has the coming century no fairer 
promise ? 





Who Shall Nominate ? 


USUALLY nominations are made by the machinery 
of primaries or caucuses. A dozen or two friends of 
managing local politicians get together in a dozen or 
two places, nominate delegates to a convention, and 
have the business all settled before the convention 
meets. The method is an admirable one for the party 
bosses, and they manage it for all it is worth. 

The method adopted in this city of Greater New 
York for securing the nomination of President Low is 
a great innovation. The Citizens’ Union may call a 
convention, but their nomination has already been 
made, and will only be registered by their convention. 
They have asked citizens to pledge themselves to vote 
for Mr. Low, and one hundred and sixteen thousand 
have done so. That is, the nomination has been 
made by referendum, and the vote is so tremendous 
that we may well think that it settles who shall be 
the first Mayor of the consolidated cities. The 
regular parties are astounded and frightened by the 
amazing expression which waits for no dictation by 
party leaders. The Tammany leaders are retiring 
from business. Croker declares that he is perma- 
nently out of the control of Tammany; that the 
active members, Sheehan, and the rest, must be 
responsible for its management, and that England is 
good enough for him; while the ‘‘ Wiskinkie”’ of 
Tammany, the solicitor of its subscriptions, complains 
that men hide behind doors when they see him com- 
ing, and he wants to resign, because ‘‘ there is nothing 
in the job.”’ 

The Republican machine leaders are equally dis- 
turbed. They do not understand this new way of 
making nominations, and they do not like it; it is so 
irregular. At first they laughed at the ‘Cits,’’ but 
now they have a wholesome respect for them. At 
first they demanded that the ‘“‘ Cits’’ should not hold 
their convention till after the Republican Convention; 
now they beg that all anti-Tammany conventions be 
held onthe same day. That is not unreasonable; at 
least it might be allowed. But the nomination of Presi- 
dent Low has already been made, and it is too late to 
try to change or control, or even seem to control, it. 

Why is not this referendum style of nomination a 
good method to try elsewhere? Why should it not be 
tried as often as selfish combinations get the control 
of the party machine? It isa blast of fresh air blow- 
ing through and blowing away the foul fetor that 
settles in the barroom halls where nominations are so 
often traded and decided. Hear the. people speak, 
and let them speak oftener. 


President Andrews’s Blunder. 


THE blunder of the Committee of the Corporation 
of Brown University, in positively declaring that the 
only reason why they desired President Andrews to 
keep silence on his silver views was the fear of losing 
gifts and legacies, has been matched by another seri- 
ous blunder* committed by President Andrews. 
Without waiting to see whether the Corporation 
would approve the action of its committee and accept 
his resignation, he has, if we may trust the published 
announcements, accepted the presidency of the Cos- 
mopolitan University. - 

We do not see how this can be called anything less 
than a serious blunder; for the Corporation of 
Brown University was not committed to the retire- 
ment of President Andrews. Of the forty-six members 
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of the Corporation, it is not likely that more than a 

dozen or so were present when his course was dis- 
cussed and the committee appointed. No meeting 

has been held since, and it was to be expected that 

the meeting next week would be a very much fuller one. 

The action of the committee has been very widely 

discussed, and generally adversely. President An- 
drews may suppose that the Corporation would ac- 
cept his resignation, but he has no right to assume so 
positively that they will do so as to make it impossi- 
ble for them to ask him. to remain on terms satis- 
factory to his sense of honor and _ reasonable 
liberty of utterance. Instead of waiting and giving 
them a chance to put the University ina right posi- 
tion before the world, he has made unseemly haste to 
accept another position which, whatever its financial 
support, cannot possibly have for a long time either 
the usefulness or the dignity of the position which he 
has held. By this action, should the Corporation de- 
sire to sustain him, he makes it impossible for them 
to do so, and he does a very serious injury to the in- 
stitution from which he has hastily disconnected him- 
self, but to which he owed, at the very least, the duty 
of forbearance. It is not on the face of the facts clear 
how he could be willing so hastily to close the door 
behind him. It was his duty to offer his resignation, 
but it would seem to have also been his duty to his 
associates who have so nobly sustained him, and to 
those members of the Corporation who would have 
sustained him, to stand in the doorway long enough 
to hear whether he would be called back. Brown 
University is a great institution, has a noble body of 
alumni, 4 grand faculty, and a fine body of students. 
From such an institution he hastily promises to go to 
what must be mainly a correspondence college, in 
which the element of personal influence must be re- 
duced to almost nothing, and in which the support 
must depend on the annual generosity of a single rich 
man whose gifts will depend on his humor, his health 
or his business success. Such an institution is the 
most uncertain sort of an experiment, the very antip- 
odes of Brown University. 

We shall very soon hear the story of the Committee 
of the Corporation, and the public has been informed 
that their report will abundantly sustain their action. 
That we regard as impossible; but beyond question 
President Andrews has, by hastily accepting this 
peculiar offer, made it much easier for his enemies 
to present a plausible statement to the public, and 
much harder for his friends to demand of the Corpo- 
ration that he be sustained. n 


The Essential Points. 


THE tedious miners’ strike settles into a question 
of injunctions. We might as well come right down 
to the essential and important questions involved, and 
one of these is the method by which strikers, who 
had the right, and very likely the provocation to 
strike, shall carry their point. There are two classes 
of miners, those that strike and those that will not 
strike. Those that strike have the right to strike, and 
those that will not strike have the right to 
work. Neither class of miners, the - striking 
miners or the working miners, has the right 
to interfere with or to try to intimidate the 
other by a show of violence. We may say that the 
striking miners have generally been very careful, 
more careful than usual, to avoid physical violence. 
Their method has been to make a camp near the 
mines where working miners were employed, hold 
and patrol the streets, with hundreds of their num- 
bers in the public streets or on the grounds belong- 
ing to the mines, and by such show of numbers really 
intimidate those who were going to or from the 
mines. There is no doubt that this is real intimida- 
tion, and the courts are right in forbidding it by in- 
junction. Judge Bradley’s injunction forbade only 
what was illegal, the trespassing on the property of 
the mines, and the interfering with their operation. 
Judge Goff has put the facts admirably, in the case 
of miners arrested for violating the Bradley injunc- 
tion. He says: 

‘* The strikers had the right to quit work themselves 
and they had the right to induce other miners by peace- 
able means, exerted in a lawful way, to also quit work 
and jointhem. But the miner who still desired to work 
had the same right to do so as the miner to quit work, 


and the owners of the mines had the right to operate 
the same. 

‘* A body of men, over two hundred strong, marching 
in the early hours of the morning before daylight, halt- 
ing in front of the mine opening, and taking possession 
on each side of the public highway for a distance of at 
least a quarter of a mile at the exact places where the 
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miners were in the habit of crossing that highway for the 
purpose of going from their homes to their work, is 
neither an aid to fair argument nor conducive to the 
state of mind that makes willing converts to the cause 
thus championed. The marching men seemed to think 
that they could go and come on and over the country 
road as they pleased, because it was a public highway. 
But this was a mistake. The miners working at Mon- 
tana had the same right to use the public road as the 
strikers had; and it was not open and free to their use 
when it was occupied by over twe hundre! men, sta- 
tioned along it at intervals of three and five feet—men 
who, if not open enemies, were not bosom friends. 
That some miners passed through this line is shown, 
that others feared to do so is plain; that the marching 
column intended tointerfere with the work at the mines 
it would be foolish to deny.’’ 

Judge Goff recognized the fact that the striking 
miners believed they had the right to parade in the 
highway as they pleased, and accordingly he gave 
them a light sentence for a first offense; but he makes 
it clear that this is no legal way to carry on a strike. 
It is only by show of argument and not by show of 
force that the purpose must be achieved. It is 
strange how perversely people will believe that if their 
position is right they can properly maintain it by 
force. Those that take that method live in the atmos- 
phere of the persecutions of centuries ago. 
simply centuries behind the times. 
and votes must count. 

If one of the essential points is the right to strike, 
but to strike only peaceably, with no physical inter- 
ference with non-strikers, another essential point for 
the securing of proper conditions of wages for the 
men and profits for the owners, is the cessation 
of ruinous competition. So long as competition 
is ready to provide work and coal at starva- 
tion rates, miners and operators must both suffer. 
Striking is often a good way of securing re- 
dress of grievances, especially where there is not 
a plethora of workmen and places to work. Then 
competition ruins everybody. Here are more mines 
than ought to be worked, and men claiming to be em- 
ployed on inadequate wages who ought to be culti- 
vating the ground. Our present industrial system has 
developed just one cure for this evil, and that is com- 
bination. To be sure great syndicates or trusts, or 
other combinations have their evils, but they give 
steady wages and steady work. They do not favor 
strikes. To be sure they are the next door to social- 
ism, but more socialism might not be unmingled evil. 


They are 
Only arguments 


Archbishop Keane for New Orleans. 


THERE is no reason to doubt that Rome is willing to 
sanction the choice of the suffragan prelates of New 
Orleans by offering to Mgr. John J. Keane the metro- 
politan see made vacant by the death of the most 
Rev. Francis Janssens. The offer of this bishopric— 
it can be considered as practically made—is a great 
surprise to Archbishop Keane’s friends and to others. 
To the former Rector of the Catholic University, per- 
sonally, the honor comes as an expression of confi- 
dence and appreciation on the part of many of his con- 
fréres of the American episcopate, and also asa further 
declaration of the penitence and good-will of Rome. 

Ever since the somewhat dramatic retirement of 
Bishop Keane from the rectorship of the Catholic 
University, Rome has shown an anxiety to shower 
honors upon him. He was raised to the dignity of 
an archbishop, made a canon of St. John’s (the Pope’s 
cathedral), and given an important post asa con- 
sulter of the Propaganda. The Pope on various oc- 
casions extended to him curtesies of a significant 
character, and is now ready to augment the list by 
the proffer of the important archbishopric of New 
Orleans. This is the man who, according to the Re- 
fractaires, was deposed and disciplined for the un- 
soundness of his teaching. It would seem that the 
Pope likes heterodoxy. 

To the Roman Catholics in the United States the 
disposition of Rome to offer such an appointment to 
Mgr. John J. Keane is not without meaning. It 
shows the direction of the current. Unless we mis- 
take, the prospective archbishop would be the first 
‘«American’’ to sit upon the cathedra established 
for Louis Penalver y Cardenas more than one hun- 
dred years ago. What Bishop England said in a letter 
to Dr. M. O'Connor, February 25th, 1835, could be 
applied qualifiedly to all subsequent periods of the 
history of the Diocese of New Orleans: 

‘They go here on the principle that no one buta 
Frenchman is fit to be bishop of New Orleans; thoat 
present one-third of the Catholic population is Irish, 


and the majority of the inhabitants are Irish or Ameri- 
cans.” 
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Further on in the same letter he says: 

‘* Still I am daily more and more convinced that the 
genius of the nation and the administration of the 
French are not easily reconciled. Besides this, one of 
the strongest topics of prejudice against our religion ‘is 
that it is a foreign religion, that it is not American, that 
it is the religion of strangers, of aliens, etc. The Irish 
are easily amalgamated with the Americans. . . . 
The French never can become American.” 

The accession of an Archbishop Keane will put an 
end to the policy of Cahensleyism thus proleptically 
deprecated by Bishop England. 

The archdiocese of New Orleans is not unworthy 
of one so prominent as Archbishop Keane. It has a 
Catholic population estimated at 325,000, and nine 
suffragan sees covering the vast territory from Geor- 
gia to New Mexico, and from the Mexican Gulf to 
the Kansas line. This certainly would seem to be an 
inviting field for one having such zeal and initiative 
as Mgr. Keane, and for one, too, holding the confi- 
dence of the American people. But will Archbishop 
Keane consent to leave Rome, the great ganglion of 
Catholic life, where he has attained a position of 
peculiar power and peculiar usefulness? This ques- 
tion is said greatly to perplex those who are vitally 
interested in the appointment. 


The Victory of Henry Rucker. 


HENRY RUCKER is the newly appointed Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the northern district of Georgia. 
He is a Negro, or, at least, what they calla Negro in 
Georgia—hie is not of pure white blood. In Georgia 
people with light hair and blue eyes may be called 
Negroes. We know a Negro editor in Georgia who 
thinks he has no Negro blood in him but that he was 
a white waif of a baby adopted by a Negro woman. 
We know aGeorgia Negro who was driven out of the 
State, not very many years ago, for venturing to run 
for Congress ina Negro district, who could not be 
told from a white man by his color or his hair. We 
know a Georgia Negro and his wife, both so white 
that they came to New York State and he took the 
pastorate of a Presbyterian country church, where 
they and their children passed for white people. 
«« You may go back to Georgia, if you will,” she would 
say to her husband, ‘‘ and work for ‘your people,’ 
but I never will.” 

What makes one a Negro in Georgia is not always 
visible to the naked eye; but in the case of Henry 
Rucker we understand that it is visible. He isa 
Negro of the Georgia variety, but his nigrescence is 
not atramentously and kinkedly obtrusive. We pre- 
sume he is a yellow black. 

But spoken of as an American citizen, he is intelli- 
gent, agreeable, popular, and a Republican. He 
wished the appointment as Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, and he sought the indorsement not only of 
white Republicans like Colonel Buck, now Minister 
to Japan, but of leading Democrats as well. And he 
got it. The Mayor of Atlanta and other prominent 
city and county officials freely gave him their names; 
and he went to Washington with what is said to have 
been as fine a set of recommendations from his fel- 
low-citizens as ever a Georgian had to exhibit. He 
came to Washington, saw the President, and con- 
quered. 

But once appointed could he, a Georgia Negro, be 
endured in Georgia asa high official of the United 
States? When Gen. J. R. Lewis was appointed post- 
master of Atlanta, in 1890, he appointed a Georgia 
Negro as clerk in the registry department, and we 
seem still to hear the howl that went up. General 
Lewis and Colonel Buck were burnt in effigy, and the 
whole State was shaken. The change in seven years 
must be wonderful, for not only has Henry Rucker 
secured the recommendations of all these white men 
for his application, but of the one hundred white 
men, deputy collectors, clerks, gaugers and store- 
keepers, holding their positions under him and under 
the Civil Service rules, not more than three or four 
‘have resigned, and their places have been filled from 
the list of eligibles—white or black, as the case 
might be. The deputy collectors and gaugers would 
a great deal rather work undera Negro than lose 
their salaries; and only a few mossback newspapers, 
and here and there a fire-eater, who has come down 
from before the War, have a word of complaint to 
make. Henry Rucker has conquered the situation, 
and has the support of his officers and of the public. 
Such a condition of easy acquiescence in the practice 
of the theory of our Government, which offers 
equal rights to all of all races but Mongolian, would 
have seemed impossible ten years ago. 

The explanation rests‘ chiefly in the fact that not 
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Henry Rucker alone but the Negroes of Georgia 
have gained this victory. The victory belongs to the 
schools and colleges that have given the blessings of 
culture to the Negro. In the forefront has been 
Atlanta University. Not so many years ago the State 
withdrew from the University the eight thousand 
dollars annual subsidy received from the United 
States landscrip fund, because two or three white 
children of the teachers were allowed to recite with 
the Negroes. But Atlanta University and other 
similar institutions, supported by Northern benevo- 
lence, have sprinkled the State with intelligent Negro 
men and women, fit to associate with anybody. Mean- 
while the Negroes have been accumulating property; 
and ‘‘ money talks,’’ as well as education. 

Less fundamental, but more visible, has been the 
influence of the breaking up of parties in Georgia, as 
well as other States, by the advent of the Populists. 
The Negro’s vote is not suppressed as it was, but is in 
demand. He is beginning to be a power, and to de- 
mand his rights. The great wrong he suffers in 
Georgia is not that of lynching, bad as that is, but of 
unequal privileges in the public school system of the 
State. There is nominal equality, but real inequality. 
The eight thousand dollars taken from Atlanta Uni- 
versity has gone toa Negro industrial school near 
Savannah, but five timesas much money goes to sup- 
port the white college at Athens, the industrial and 
agricultural features of which are but a farce. 
Lynchings thrust their injustice on the public notice, 
and are the talk of the world; but the inequalities of 
an educational system which gives well equipped col- 
leges and high schools to one race and such a pittance 
to the other as to compel the supplement of benevo- 
lent aid from outside, hardly attracts observation. 
So the horrors of the sudden mob are published over 
the land, while hardly any one hears of the worse 
horrors of the convict camp. The victory of Henry 
Rucker is the promise of further and greater victories 
for both races. 

Tue reader will find it difficult to make out exactly 
what are the ‘‘erroneous statements’’ which we have 
made in reference to Brown University and President 
Andrews,which Dr. Wayland would correct. If we spoke 
of The Watchman as the ‘‘only Baptist paper that de 
fends the removal of President Andrews,’’ we made it 
plain over and over again what the ‘‘ removal” was; 
that the action of the committee seemed to leave him no 
choice but to resign. And when we said that 
‘the most the corporation have done is to appoint 
a committee to confer with the president ‘in regard to the 
interests of the University,’”’ 

we stated what is the exact fact. Everything else that 
was done was by the committee and not by the corpora- 
tion, and that was the point which we were making and 
which leaves the corporation free to disavow the action 
of its committee. Dr. Wayland says: 


‘‘The action of the corporation had nothing whatever to 
do with politics, with free trade or its opposite.” 
It had nothing to do with free trade, but it had a great 
deal to do with politics, the letter of the committee to 
President Andrews being witness that it was a very ac- 
tive political question. Several of our Baptist contem- 
poraries, observing the conflict between the views of 
Dr. Wayland and 7’he Examiner, ask wonderingly what 
it means, as they suppose Dr. Wayland is the editor of 
The Examiner. We think we have sufficient authority 
tocontradict that impression. Dr. Wayland is the Phila- 
delphia correspondent of the paper, but no longer re- 
gards himself as editor. The reference of The Watch- 
man to the ‘‘ much-enduring corporacion of Brown Uni- 
versity, which has not uttered a word in its own defense 
during these three weeks of venomous attacks,” is not 
very easily understood, inasmuch as the corporation 
has had no meeting during these weeks, and has had no 
opportunity to say a single word, and inasmuch as sev- 
eral members of the corporation have spoken in defense 
ofthe action of the committee. We observe that it is 
confessed that the letter of the committee addressed 
to President Andrews was couched in the most blunder- 
ing terms. Dr. Wayland has said as much, and Zhe 
Watchman savs that ‘‘ apart from explanations that 
may be forthcoming, it does not commend itself for its 
consideration and nobility of tone or its elevation of 
view.” 


THE Lambeth Conference could agree on no definite 
plan for a solidification of the Anglican Communion 
under a common Patriarch or head otherwise desig- 
nated; but it must not be supposed that no steps were 
taken in that direction. As the first step there will bea 
“central consultative body,’’ to be constituted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which will probably be 
chosen from the American and Colonial as well as the 
English episcopate, and the authority of whose advice 
will gradually grow. Next, there is a pronouncement 
in favor of the organization of branches of theAnglican 
Communion into provinces, each with its arehbishop, 
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every bishop taking ‘‘the oath of canonical obedience 
to his own metropolitan.’’ With such advice coming 
from the Lambeth Conference, approved by the Ameri- 
can bishops, we fairly presume that the next General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church will 
adopt the suggestion and divide the country into prov- 
inces. The Roman Catholic Church in this country, 
with perhaps eight million communicants, has some 
eighty dioceses, one to a hundred thousand members. 
Of these fourteen are archdioceses. The Episcopal 
Church has fifty-five dioceses, with 622,000 communi- 
cants, one to about eleven thousand members; and it 
will hardly do with less than eight or ten archbishops. 
The development is National, consonant with the genius 
of a highly developed ecclesiastical organization, is 
required by its sense of dignity, and we cannot but an- 
ticipate with approval its accomplishment. 





THE Church Economist has been studying the statistics 
of the New York Presbytery. It finds that in ten of the 
leading Presbyterian churches in this city, including 
the Fifth Avenue, Fourth Avenue, Central, West End, 
University Place, and others, there were 575 persons 
added on profession of faith during the past year, while 
the congregational expenses were given as $174,736. In 
ten others, at the bottom of the list, appear 54 additions, 
with an expenditure of $74,975. It then concludes that 
it costs the ten most prosperous churches $174,736 to 
convert 575 persons, an average of over $300 per soul; 
and in the poorer churches, $1,388. Such figuring is 
absolutely misleading. In apportioning the expenses 
of an organization all departments should be taken ac- 
count of. In church work, the development of Chris- 
tian life and character in those already members is fully 
as important as the bringing in of members. The Sun- 
day-school, with its care for the religious instruction of 
children, is alsoa most important factor. To assume 
that all the running expenses of a church are directed 
simply to enlarging the church rolls is very unjust. It 
is also doubtful whether any such method of gauging 
the value of church work is legitimate. It has been 
repeatedly tried in regard to foreign mission work, and 
its fallacy repeatedly made manifest. We are sorry to 
see it brought forward here. 

THEY are no longer talking about the scarcity of 
money in Kansas. The enormous wheat crop and the 
high prices obtained for it, and for the fifty million 
bushels of last year’s corn crop, give a financial lesson 
to the people of Kansas which they are glad to learn. 
The State Bank Examiner, John Brendenthal, in his 
semiannual statement, speaks of most extraordinary 
financial conditions as existing in Kansas. He says 
that the surplus in the banks is larger than ever previ- 
ously known, and the cash in circulation among the peo- 
ple seems undiminished. The banks cannot loan their 
money, and are worried to know what to do with the 
enormous deposits on which they are paying four per cent. 
interest. At this time the people of the State are en- 
gaged in moving an enormous wheat crop and fifty mil- 
lion bushels of last year’s corn crop; and if they do not 
need cash to handle such an enormous volume of busi- 
ness, the banks are anxious to know what they will need 
money for later. He adds: : 

“The grain is rushing East rapidly, and all farmers are 

making improvements on their lands, and actually have 
money toburn. The situation is annoying the bankers of 
Kansas very much. The extraordinary situation I attrib- 
ute to the wave of economy, the hard times the past 
few years developed. The farmers were forced to get along 
without borrowing money, and now they find it easy to 
continue in that line.” 
This bank examiner was elected as a free-silver Popu- 
list, but there is no sign of the doctrine in his report. 
We hear the same report from Nebraska, for forty mil- 
lion bushels of choice wheat have just been harvested, 
and the Populists are searching for a new grievance. 


THE situation at Constantinople is again serious. 
The explosion of bombs in that city, attended by the no- 
tice of the Armenian Revolutionary Committee to the 
Ambassadors, shows that the conditions of a year and 
two years ago are being repeated; and it will be by no 
means surprising if we have a repetition of the massa- 
cres. At the same time the European Powers are, if 
possible, more divided than ever over the Greek ques- 
tion, and as long as that condition continues, it is im- 
possible to expect any positive influence upon the Sul- 
tan. There is a gleam of hope in the report that Eng- 
land absolutely refuses to be a party to the continued 
occupation of Thessaly by the Turkish troops; but 
Lord Salisbury has yielded so often that it is difficult to 
believe that he will hold out now. So far as the other 
Powers are concerned, Russia has evidently regained 
her predominance, and is having everything her own 
way at the Porte and Palace, while her intrigues in Per- 
sia show that she has her eye upon Eastern Turkey as 
well ason Constantinople. The bitter outburst against 
England in the Russian and German press is doubtless 
the result of the feeling that England, after.all, holds 
the key to the situation, and can, if she will, interfere 
with their plans. Minister Angell’s arrival at Constan- 
tinople is at a time when he may be needed. 
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THE visits at St. Petersburg are part of the Govern- 
mental etiquet of Europe and must not be taken too 
seriously. Undoubtedly they accomplish something by 
bringing men into personal contact, and thus introduc- 
ing the element of personal influence. Yet after all, 
personal influence avails very little in regard t» the 
wide-reaching plans that guide the action of the Euro. 
pean Governments, and especially of Russia. The Czar 
is very willing to be curteous to Emperor William, and 
even a little effusive toward President Faure; but he 
would brush either aside were he to run athwart the 
plans for Russia’s aggrandizement. More significant, 
and probably more important, are the popular manifesta- 
tions of interest. Even the Czar is not all powerful, 
and more than once in the history of Russia has the 
Government been compelled to change its policy by the 
influence of the people. There is no mistaking the gen- 
eral friendliness of Russians for France or their hatred 
for Germany. Inthe long run these national feelings 
control, and it is perhaps due to a realization of this 
that Emperor William is making such frantic efforts to 
secure an alliance with the very Power he spurned 
when he came tothe throne. 





....Prof. C. M. Mead, of Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, is one of those stirred up by Maurice Thompson’s 
late orthoepic article. He says: 

Mr. Thompson’s animadversions upon the mispronunci- 
ation of ‘‘ exquisite ” in THE INDEPENDENT of August 12th, 
are very excellent and timely. But attention needs to be 
called to some other words, whose mispronunciation is as 
noticeable, and quite as frequent as that of ‘‘exquisite.’’ 
E. g., *‘illustrate,’’ acceated on the first syllable, may be 
heard from hundreds of persons who boast of a college ed- 
ucation and occupy chairs of instruction. The same may 
be said of *‘condolence’’ and ‘‘abdomen."’ Mr. Thompson’s 
incidental rap at the short a in calm, laugh, etc., is also 
good; but what does he mean when he speaks of New Eng- 
landers’ saying “‘ zomarto”’? I have lived in New England 
the most of my life, and ever heard such a pronunciation. 
At the present time, on the contrary, the prevalent tenden- 
cy to flatten thea is leading almost everybody to talk about 
tomattoes. Many New Englanders (especially in Boston and 
vicinity) faz/to pronounce the y when it ought to be pro- 
nounced—as in dard, hurt, etc. But the insertion of the 
sound in such words as ¢/omato must be a rarity indeed, 


....The meeting of the British Association at Toronto 
and the presence of a number of distinguished Ameri- 
cans as well as Britons, raises the question whether the 
public sentiment in the United States is really hostile to 
Great Britain. President Patton, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been interviewed there and says it is not hos- 
tile; but we believe President Patton was born in the 
Bermudas. Yet we believe that there is more sympathy 
on the part of Americans with Great Britain than with 
any other country in the world, and, on the part of a 
fraction of the population, more hostility. But England 
must not complain of that. The occasional ill will 
found here does not compare with what is found in Ire- 
land. England has no right to complain of any 
estrangement here so long as she cannot conquer the 
estrangement nearer home expressed in the plainest way 
by the majority of the members of her own Parliament 
elected by the Irish people. 


....We publish an article this week from “An Old 
Virginian ” in which he answers the question: ‘* What 
is the matter with Virginia and the South?” The chief 
reason which he gives is that Virginia is harking back 
to old traditions and war memories, and pride in the 
ante-bellum plantation glories, instead of living in the 
present and looking tothe future. The writer is a man 
of mark and honored position in Virginia, and before 
sending it he read it to one of the most distinguished 
men in Virginia, who cordially indorsed every word of 
it. We believe the writer’s reasons are substantially 
correct, and the conditions existing in Virginia are il- 
lustrated by the fact that he does not venture to let his 
name be known. How can a State be prosperous in 
which such free speech cannot be safely enjoyed ? 


....We take it from a Catholic paper, and so it must 
be true, that in the city of Chicago the Catholic Order 
of Foresters, of which Archbishop Feehan is the High 
Spiritual Director, lately held a picnic, by way of pro- 
vision for which the following advertisement was pub- 
lished: 

“SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED 

up to6P.M., July roth, 1897, for bar privilege at the picnic 
given by the six courts of C. O. F. of the Holy Family par- 
ish Saturday, July 17th, 1897, at Burlington Park. Bids 
must be for each barrel of beer tapped, and a deposit of 
$350 must be deposited with the treasurer 3 days prior to 
said picnic. MICHAEL HEANE, Treasurer.”’ 
A big bid was made and accepted. Has not Arch- 
bishop Feehan read the directions of the Council of 
Baltimore in regard to liquor at picnics? 


....The Canadian Government and our own have 
provided fora semimonthly mail tothe Klondike region, 
and the Canadian Government has made a proposition 
looking toward the construction of a telegraph line. 
But what can our Government do in that matter? If 


. our Post-office Department controlled the telegraph sys- 


tem, as it ought to, it would beits dutyto see thata 
t:legraph line was built to the Canadian frontier. As 
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it is, no information can come out oftener ‘than once in 
two weeks, and the privileges of immediate intelligence 
and protection are lost. Our Post-office Department is, 
through a fault of Congress and not through any failure 
of recommendation by postmasters-general, very far 
behind that of other countries in the extent of the privi- 
leges which it offers. 


..+.They have great trouble in Wales in collecting 
tithes for the support of the Anglican Church. The 
farmers, who are all Dissenters, refuse to pay, and their 
chattels are seized and offered for sale at public auction. 
But nobody would buy; indeed, nobody dares to buy. 
The next step was to procure bidders from a distance, 
and in the report of the Committee on Public Accounts 
there is found an item of one hundred dollars paid toa 
bailiff for expenses in obtaining ‘‘ special bidders for 
attending sales of chattels distrained for tithes.’’ These 
people were paid a fee for coming from a distance and 
attending a sale, andalsotheir expenses. Really where 
such means are necessary for the support of the Church, 
it can hardly be called the Church of the people. 


....The following, from Dr. H. L. Wayland, came 
too late for us to add it, as he requested, to his article, 
printed on page 8: 

Dr. Andrews has many of the qualifications of a first- 
class president. He is indefatigable, enterprising, pro- 
gressive, an inspiring and impressive teacher and lecturer. 
His religious influence is excellent. The Bible Teachers’ 
Meeting, which he conducted when a professor, was large- 
ly attended by members vf all denominations, and was a 
great power for good. Hestrongly attached to himself his 
students and his associates in the faculty, as well as his 
fellow-citizens. All this deepens the widespread regret 
felt for his advocacy of the free-silver delusion and fraud, 
and for the unwisdom of his recent action. . 


....Wheat still rises and silver still falls, until our 
silver dollar is worth only forty cents and a sixth. 
Japan is settling down to a gold standard, the Indian 
mints will not be open to silver, Mexico is suffering from 
the premium of gold going up to 145, and is worrying 
how it shall pay the interest on its debt; and even some 
of the South American republics are considering 
whether they shall not adopt the gold standard. The 
Bryanites are keeping very still on the silver question, 
and are cultivating the miners and other wage-earners, 
and abusing the plutocrats; but their reputation as 
prophets or as intelligent men is sadly shaken, 


....It may be set down as a part of the inventions of 
the nervous and silly press, no less silly than the Amer- 
ican press, altho the dispatch comes from Berlin to a 
London paper, that our Minister to Spain has attempted 
to sound French, English and German courts as to the 
limit of neutrality that would be maintained by these 
countries in case we should declare war against Spain. 
We place not the slightest confidence in the story. The 
United States is not planning to declare war against 
Spain. 

...-It was almost if not quite a case of lynching 
which took place near Chicago last week, when a man 
guilty of a criminal assault was pursued by a crowd of 
citizens without much apparent attempt to capture him 
alive. An example worthy of all praise is that which 
occurred at Rock Springs, Ga., where, through the in- 
terposition of Colonel Jones, the alleged assailant of his 
daughter was taken to jail, whence he will be speedily 
and mercilessly tried’ according to law. 


....It took ten days to try and execute the murderer 
of Premier Canovas, and there was no unreasonable 
haste. There was no denial, no question of his guilt, 
and the trial was deliberate and vet prompt. It took 
about a year to try and execute President Garfield’s 
murderer—quite too long. In this country the law’s 
delays remove the terrors of law from the criminals and 
provoke lynchings. 


....There never was any good reason for a stir over 
the relations between Japan and the United States. 
Secretary Sherman has sent a pacific letter in reply to 
the last communication from the Japanese Government, 
and he gives the promise, which any sensible man 
knew would be made, that in the event of the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii the rights and privileges of Japan in 
Hawaii would be amply protected. Why should any- 
body have imagined that we are barbarians? 


.... They are peculiar graces of curtesy which flour- 
ish in some of the more belligerent of our Roman Cath- 
olic contemporaries. The editor of a St. Louis Catholic 
paper signs his name to the statement that if the editor 
of another Catholic paper, from which he differs, *‘would 
sell his gall-bag to an ink factory he would realize 
enough to support him in luxury all the rest of his life.”’ 


....Last week, in speaking of the financial situation 
of the American Board, the July deficit was given, by 


- an oversight, as $1,700. This was a mistake. It should 


have been $17,000, a much more serious matter. We 


trust that the coming week will show a great advance 
in the receipts of the Board, so that it may not have to 
face another year with a heavy debt. 


....We are very glad to publish so weighty a paper 
on the newly found collection of Logia as that by 
Professor McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, 
than whom we have no better authority in early Chris- 
tian history in this country. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Brussels. Sunday Rest Congress. 


BY W. W. ATTERBURY, D.D. 


THE International Congress on Sunday Rest, which 
was in session for three days, was eminently successful 
in the number and character of those who composed it, 
in the importance of the facts communicated, and in the 
earnestness and ability of its discussions. It has shown 
to what an extent this question is engaging attention on 
the Con.inent. Especially herein Belgium, it has been 
brought to the front by the action of the Government, 
which has reeently organized a Department of Labor 
and has been making an elaborate investigation into 
the extent and effects of Sunday work and the best 
methods of dealing with it, and also by an agitation in 
favor of weekly rest on the part of the working classes. 
Accordingly, the proceedings of the Congress have been 
followed with interest by the press, even by certain 
journals which, from their aversion to its connection 
with religion, have not heretofore sympathized with 
the movement. This public interest in the matter is in 
marked contrast with the indifference or ridicule with 
which a similar congress, held here eight years ago, was 
regarded. Two hundred were in attendance, including 
many of high position, official representatives of some 
of the European States, delegates from labor associa- 
tions and Sunday Rest Societies, chiefs of large indus- 
tries, and others interested in the sociological and phil- 
anthropic aspects of the question; while as many others, 
unable to attend, had their names enrolled as adherents 
and members. M. Clermont, director of one of the 
Belgian railways and vice-president of the Belgian 
Sunday Rest Association, presided, ably assisted by 
two secretaries-general, E. Deluz, the well-known sec- 
retary of the International Federation at Geneva, and 
A. Lulin, connected with Department of Labor. The 
Belgian Minister of Industry and Labor, M. Albert 
Nyssens, was made honorary president. He is a man 
of marked ability, an influential member of the Govern- 
ment, is deeply interested in the objects of the Con- 
gress, and attended and took part in its proceedings. 
He made the opening address, speaking with much force 
and grace, and expressing frankly his own convictions, 
while careful to say that for these he alone was re- 
sponsible. He said that while all agreed that the 
weekly rest is a necessity for the human race on phys- 
ical as well as on moral grounds, and that Sunday was 
the day for that rest, how to secure the liberty of the 
individual to enjoy this rest by legislative intervention 
was a difficult problem. In some countries law is ef- 
fective because sustained by public sentiment, while in 
other countries the reverse is true. It was not expedi- 
ent in Belgium to make a general law forbidding all 
Sunday labor; for a large part of manufacturers and 
business men already give the weekly rest to their em- 
ployés. Yet legislative inaction, which leaves all to do 
as they please, may mean wrong to the defenseless. 
Competition often prevents the liberty of the individual, 
as where the employés, and nine out of ten of the em- 
ployers want the rest, while the tenth man refuses, and 
compels his men to work, and the rest have to yield, 
and are the slaves of the tyrant. The conditions of 
labor and trade should be carefully studied, special 
enactments should be made to meet the evils of compe- 
tition, and yet the Sunday rest should be imposed only 
where it will not aggravate the evils of competition, and 
where this one of the highest moral rights of the citizen 
can be assured respect without harm to the material in- 
terests of the country. As cases of legal intervention 
for Sunday rest in special instances multiplied, cessation 
from Sunday labor would gradually become general. He 
would be glad of the light which the Congress would 
contribute, and in the name of the Government, which 
is deeply interested in the moral and physical well-being 
of the people, he bade the Congress welcome. 

After a brief address from M. Clermont five or six of 
the delegates were called on to respond, each for the 
country from which he came. The secretary of the 
New York Sabbath Committee was warmly greeted as 
the only delegate from America. 

The program of the Congress had been divided into 
five principal heads—Sunday Rest in manufactures, in 
trade and commerce, in transportation, in the public 
services, and inits relation to the State. Careful re- 
ports on the various topics under these several heads 
had been prepared and printed beforehand, and fur- 
nished a basis for intelligent discussion. These pro- 
ceedings can only be briefly indicated. Both the papers 
and the discussion to which they gave rise naturally 
presented the conditions and convictions prevalent in 
the countries which the writers and speakers repre- 
sented; yet amid much diversity of opinion on questions 
of practical application, expressed often with no little 
warmth, there was entire unanimity as to the great 
principles involved. The first session at which Sunday 
Rest in the various industries was considered was espe- 
cially animated. One worker in glass, which is one of 
the most important industries of the country, in his 
report pleaded earnestly for Sunday rest for his fellow- 
workmen, while the owner of a large glass factory and 
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the director of what is said to be the largest iron works 
in the country both claimed that it was not possible to 
suspend Sunday work in continuous industries where 
furnaces had to be kept up. Besides these technical rea- 
sons, there were economical considerations arising from 
the competition of different districts and countries. After 
long discussion a resolution was passed that, inasmuch 
as the official investigation made by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment showed that there are few industries in which 
the observance of the weekly rest, in whole or in part, is 
impracticable, the Congress expresses the wish that 
labor be suspended on Sunday in the largest measure 
practicable in all industries, even in those where the 
fires must be kept burning. As work in the daily jour- 
nals came up for discussion under this item of the pro- 
gram, a resolution was adopted urging upon journalists 
the duty of forming public sentiment and of stimulating 
individual efforts in the direction of Sunday rest for 
newspaper printers and editors. 

Sunday Rest in trade and its relation to the employés 
in wholesale and retail stores, was fully presented in 
reports and addresses. Interesting information was 
given as to the marked results already reached by vol- 
untary agreement in France and elsewhere. There was 
a wide diversity of opinion as to how far the closing of 
stores on Sunday should be left to the good-will of the 
owners and the public, and the pressure of combined 
action on the part of employés. 

The reports from different countries on the transpor- 
tation of freight on Sunday, and also on the usage of 
the different States with reference to persons employed 
in the public services, the army and navy, the depart- 
ments of public werks, the post-offices, etc., were valu- 
able and interesting. But we cannot attempt evena 
résumé of them. The topic which excited the liveliest 
interest and the warmest discussion, and which seemed 
at first likely to show the widest difference of opinion, 
was that which treated of the duty of the State 
to intervene by legislative and executive action 
for the protection of Sunday rest. Full reports on 
this point were presented from different countries, 
among them one on the place of Sunday observance 
among the civil institutions of the United States. During 
the discussion of this subject, which occupied much of 
the last day of the Congress, M. Nyssens took the 
chair, and with great skill kept the speakers within 
bounds and guided the Congress to a practically unani- 
mous issue. The delegates from France, and one or 
two from other countries, were opposed to all direct 
legislative intervention. Finally the Congress voted, 
first, with only four votes in the negative, in favor of 
the general principle that the matter of Sunday Rest 
should not be left to private initiative. Then, with one 
negative, it voted that the question as to the extent of 
the intervention of the public authorities being re- 
served, this intervention should eventually be applied 
in favor of all persons employed in labor under con- 
tract, and, further, that, with the same reservation, 
this intervention of the State should eventually include 
the closing of stores on Sunday. The fact that the pa- 
pers and discussions of the Congress were all in French 
makes it the more difficult to give a satisfactory sketch 
of them. Its proceedings will shortly be published and 
can then be noticed more fully. An interesting feature 
of the Comgress was the participation in it, with the 
utmost harmony, of persons from different countries 
and of different forms of faith. The president, the 
honorary president, one of the secretaries and a large 
part of the delegates are Catholics. Among the latter 
were several priests, and one Capuchin monk spoke 
several times and admirably. The Federation of Cath- 
olic Workingmen of Belgium, whose representatives 
took active part in the discussions, numbers 80,000 
members. The four vice-presidents, among whom was 
Count von Bernstorff, of Berlin, are Protestants, as are 
all, or nearly all, of the International Federation at 
Geneva, which leads in this movement for Sunday Rest 
on the Continent. 

It should be added that outside of the Congress an 
interesting conference was held on the religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, as this topic did not appear on 
the official program. Reports were presented from va- 
rious parts of Europe, as to the prevailing hindrances 
to the sanctification of Sunday and the best means of 
meeting these. It is a matter which engages the anx- 
ious thought of very many Christians on the Continent, 
as it may well do of Christians in America. 

On one evening a reception was given to the dele- 
gates by M. and Mme. Nyssens, at the official residence 
of the Minister, and on another night the Congress was 
entertained at an elegant banquet in one of the old his- 
torical halls of Brussels. On the whole, the feeling 
seemed to be general that this matter of Sunday Rest 
was making most encouraging progress on the Conti- 
nent. The movement abroad cannot fail of having an 
important influence upon the question in America. 


Brussets, BeLGium. 


BisHop PERRY HopkKINs, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died suddenly at his home in this 
city last week, at the age of seventy-five. Fora year 
his health has been gradually failing, and his death was 
not unexpected. He was at the head of the diocese 
that includes New York, Massachusetts and Maine, 


‘shire County, Mass. 
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Northampton Enjoys an Invasion. 


HUNDREDS OF TENEMENT CHILDREN HOSPI- 
TABLY ENTERTAINED FOR A FORTNIGHT. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


THREE carloads of children from the tenements of 
New York were distributed at this place one Tuesday 
morning, and on Wednesday two other parties, ar- 
ranged for by Northampton people, were sent to other 
towns in the country, making two hundred children 
who were out of the city fora fortnight of unalloyed 
pleasure. The delight of the visitors, ranging in age 
from four to twelve years, was equaled only by that ex- 
pressed by their hosts. On the whole, it is probable . 
that the greater pleasure, for the first day at least, was 
enjoyed by the older people. 

The party was cre of hundreds sent out every sum- 
mer by the 7ribune Fresh-Air Fund. It was larger, 
however, than the ordinary party, due to the energy of 
the committee in charge of the arrangements, and the 
hearty co-operation of all the churches in this and half 
a dozen adjoining towns. In addition to opening the 
fine homes of Northampton to ‘‘ Little New York,” asa 
local paper aptly characterized the ‘* summer boarders,”’ 
hundreds of dollars were subscribed to pay board for 
those who, for one reason or another, could not be 
entertained here. 

The reception of the children was worthy of the 
town and its well-known hospitality. So perfect is the 
system by which the children are sent to the country 
that there is little confusion when guests and hosts 
meet. The host asks fortwo girls from eight to ten 
years old. Two girls are selected, neither of whom is 
over ten or under eight. Now and then special re- 
quests are sent,asking for the smallest child that is 
sent out, for twins, or quiet girls, or wide-awake boys, 
or avery poor child,oran orphan. Whenever it is pos- 
sible to satisfy the request, this is done; there were 
fewer restrictions in this party than usual. 

It is a far cry from Bone Alley in New York, in the 
most densely populated district in the civilized world, 
to the beautiful hills and the delightful homes in Hamp- 
Tho separated only by 150 miles 
of distance, they are as far apart froma sanitary point 
of view as tho they were on different continents. In 
the hottest day of a week in July, the children in this 
large party exchanged their stuffy rooms and ill-smell- 
ing tenement halls for houses with comfortable bed- 
rooms, and filled inside and out with air as pure and 
abundant as nature can supply. 

In addition to the fact that ventilation is a term not 
in the vocabulary of the architects of the old-time 
tenement-houses in the cities, and decency and human- 
ity are too often lacking inthe hearts of the averace 
landlord—the owner of the old-style tenement-houses— 
thriftlessness and ignorance take the last possible ray 
of comfort out of many of the homes. While a thrifty 
housewife and a sober husband make many of these 
tenements bits of an earthly paradise, it must be ad- 
mitted that all tenement-house wives are not thrifty, 
nor are their husbands always sober. 

The day that the children started from lower New 
York dirt and heat were in evidence in nearly every 
house, but not in all; and children of all ages and sizes 
were everywhere. Bone Alley, in Willett Street, be- 
tween East Houston and Stanton Streets, literally 
swarmed. This vile building, the home of eighty fami- 
lies, which the Board of Health will condemn if the 
city does not destroy it this summer, sent its quota, as 
did several other houses nearly as bad from a sanitary 
point of view, if not so infamous in character While 
it is true that life is valued often by the humblest per- 
son more highiy than by those in the better walks of 
life, it is surprising sometimes that the rivers which 
skirt the great city do not contain the bodies of hun- 
dreds and thousands of people to whom, judged by 
every human standard, life seems scarcely worth the 
living. The country outings, which thousands of chil- 
dren have received in the last twenty years, have done 
much to add to the score of happiness in the congested 
districts. 

The experiences of the children on their journey and 
after their arrival have proved extremely interesting to 
those who meet them for the first time. The quaint 
comments which they make; the hundred questions 
which they ask, in most of which the word ‘‘ country” 
occurs; the reminiscences of some of the more fortunate 
travelers, who have enjoyed a journey before; the mis- 
taking of a big dog for ‘‘a little horse’’; the blank as- 
tonishment apparent when they see for the first time a 
cow andare told that this is the source of their milk 
supply; their lack of conventionality in regard to stran- 
gers, never requiring an introduction before speaking; 
their intense enjoyment of the most commonplace mat- 
ters—all of these incidents and many others tend to 
make their journey a source of delight to themselves 
and others. . Unconsciously to themselves, the children 
were both actors and spectators in the country drama, 
both giving and receiving pleasure. Like other actors, 
they have their,own troubles; but unlike. many whose 
names are heralded abroad by the press agent, they did 
not tell them to a policeman, 
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The journey from New York was begun on the ‘‘ City 
of Lowell.” A gentleman said that he would like to 
share his stateroom with two little boys, and the young 
travelers were as well behaved as if they were to the 
manner born, altho it was doubtful if they had ever 
slept between sheets before. While the children were 
kept within reasonable bounds, there was scarcely a 
part of the boat which was not found by some one of 
them in the various voyages of discovery that were 
taken. 

Fourchildren who had secured a few pennies, either 
at home. or from the generous passengers who doubled 
their own pleasure by sharing it with the little ones, 
found their way to the dining-saloon. With an air of 
importance savoring more of Fifth Avenue than of 
Hester Street, they took seats at one of the tables. and 
asked the price of dishes which they saw other people 


have. One girl wanted to know what a glass of milk 
cost. When told that it was tencents she said: ‘‘I have 
only five.” 


Three lines of action lay in the waiter’s mind. One was 
to refuse to give her the milk, another was to let her 
travel half-fare in the dining-room, as the company 
had generously done on the rest of the steamer. But 
he did not adopt either of these methods. After she 
had enjoyed her milk, he carried the nickel to the cash- 
ier, with as much dignity, as if he had been serving the 
child of a king, and with the slightest twinkle in his 
eye, after consulting the steward, brought it back again 
to the astonishid child, who had learned for once that it 
was possible on a steamer, if not to eat her cake and 
keep it too, to drink her milk and save her money. Be- 
sides giving the children what they had asked for, the 
steward had a plate of cake set before them, for which 
no check was presented. Whether the adventurous 
quartet were enjoined to silence is not known; but if 
the news of the hospitality accorded to these four girls 
had ever spread to the multitude, the person in charge 
of the party would have had his hands full in making 
the rest satisfied with the luncheon sent from their 
humble home. 

The Fresh-Air Work was started in a little town in 
Pennsylvania in 1887, when the Rev. Willard Par- 
sons preached a sermon on the text: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’”” The good people of Northamp- 
ton and its suburbs, through the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Stone, have served the Christ by caring for 
his little brothers and sisters. The lives of many of 
these children among whom the writer lives are more 
pathetic than those of any characters of fiction of which 
he knows, but their histories are little less than sacred 
to him. ; 


Hore Cuaret, New York Cirtv. 


....Numerous reports with regard to the arrival of 
Archbishop Keane and his connection with different 
factions in the Roman Catholic Church have called from 
him an absolute denial. It appears also that he has re- 
quested that his name be omitted from the list of nom- 
inations for the Archbishopric of New Orleans, made 
vacant by the death of Archbishop Janssens. Notwith- 
standing the protest his name has been sent to the Pope. 


....The opening of the Klondike field, and the rush 
of miners has called the attention of the religious or- 
ganizations, and the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions has sent two missionaries to Dawson City, the 
Rey. S. H. Young, of Wooster, O., and the Rev. G. A. 
McEwen, of Farmington, Mo. Mr. Young has already 
had experience in Alaska, having been engaged in home 
missionary work there for ten years. They will pro- 
ceed to their destination by the Chilkoot Pass. 


---.-The Church of the Strangers in this city is 
obliged to leave its site on Mercer Street, as its lease 
will expire soon and the rental for a renewal is beyond 
the means of the church. Accordingly another site has 
been secured which the church is to own, and the Rev. 
D. Asa Blackburn, Dr. Deems’s successor, is making an 
earnest endeavor to raise a fund of $100,000, of which 
$40,000 has already been secured. 


...-For some time it has been known that the 
revenue for the Vatican from Peter’s Pence has 
shown a serious decrease. The chief income has al- 
ways been from France; but the loyalty of the aristo- 
cratic donors appears to have diminished of late under 
the indorsement given to the Republic, and the result is 
a marked diminution in their gifts. According to re- 
ports, there has begun an active campaign to stimulate 
the revenue, and England and America are apparently 
relied upon to furnish a considerable share. 


. It is announced from Washington that the news 
of a vacancy in the grade of chaplain in the army has 
resulted in the application of three hundred ministers 
for the situation. It is also said that Secretary Alger, 
believing that there should be some age limit for the 
appointment, has settled on thirty-eight years as a fair 
one; and it is understood that he will also insist upon a 
physical examination as in the other departments of the 
army. This has previously not been required, and as a 
result it is said that the chaplains are not the healthiest 
set of commissioned officers. ; 
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....The eleventh annual convention of National Ad- 
vocates of Temperance was held in Saratoga last week. 
The three surviving organizers of the association, Dr. 
Peter Stryker, of Asbury Park; Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, and the Hon. H. D. Hastings, of Wisconsin, 
were present. Two National and seventeen State tem- 
perance organizations were represented, as well as a 
number of religious bodies. There were addresses by 
the Hon. H. D.Hastings, Dr. W. F. Craft, the Hon. H. 
P. Metcalf, of Rhode Island, as president, and others, 
and resolutions adopted for absolute prohibition. 

....The annual meeting of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the United Presbyterian Church was held 
last week in Indianapolis. The repott of the general 
secretary showed that whereas, in 1889, few congrega- 
tions had any such organizations, at present almost all 
of the congregations have young people’s societies. 
The total membership is a little over 35,000, and there 
are also about 10,000 more juniors, and 53 conventions 
have been held during the year. Of the 624 regular so- 
cieties, 488 are Christian Union and 136 Christian En- 
deavor. The contributions were $33,206. One of the 
features was a stirring address by Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
On the success of missions. 


....The secretaries of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have issued an open letter 
with regard to the plan for paying the missionary debt. 
This suggests that one man for each annnal conference 
enter into correspondence with the pastors of his dis- 
trict and secure as far as possible the minimum pledge 
of twenty dollars from each pastoral charge. Wher- 
ever, as will be inevitable, some cannot contribute as 
much, others may be called upon for more, so that the 
average, at least, may be secured. No pledge is bind- 
ing unless the whole debt is met, and as soon as the 
pledges begin to come in weekly. bulletins will be issued 
so that all may know the progress of the movement. 


....At the recent meeting of the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil at San Paulo, after a full dis- 
cussion, the following resolutions were adopted by a 
four-fifths vote: 

“WHEREAS, There is urgent need for evangelization in 
the whole territory of our Synod and many fields are open 
which we cannot supply with the means of grace; 

‘“‘ WHEREAS, Immense sums have been spent on large 
schools of various kinds as a means for spreading the Gos- 
pel; 

‘* WHEREAS, There has been an almost complete failure 
on the part of these institutions in Brazil, both as a means 
for propagating the faith and for preparing a Gospel min- 
istry ; 

i Sienneies They have been a cause of continued strife 
and bitterness and at times have deprived us of the full 
support and sympathy of our brethren in North America ; 

‘* Be it resolved, That we, the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil, respectfully recommend and beg the 
General Assemblies of our mother-churches that any helo 
they wish to give us be in the direction of aiding us inthe 
great work of evangelization by the most direct methods, 
including the education and preparation of a ministry, in 
accordance with the plans of the Synod; and in the sup- 
port of parochial schools for the children of believers.” 

....The two native Protestant communions of Italy 
are the Waldensians and the Evangelical Church, the 
Chiesa Evangelica Italiana. The latter has recently pub- 
lished a Year-Book, of 113 pages, containing interesting 
and authentic data concerning the status and work of 
this Church. It was organized in 1870 in Milan, with 
the name ‘‘Free Church.’’ The present name was 
adopted in 1889. Its chief organizer was the former 
Father Alessandro Gavazzi,a man of brilliant attain- 
ments and eloquence. The growth of this body has 
been steady. It now reports 29 organized congrega- 
tions, with mission work at 132 other places. Its total 
communicant membership is 1,962; its clergy consists of 
18 ordained pastors and 9 evangelists. For some years 
it maintained a theological seminary in Rome; but this 
was discontinued in 1895. Since that time courses of 
theological lectures have been delivered in Florence by 
one German and two Italian theologians. The Church 
maintains 6 day or parochial schools, with 29 teachers 
and an attendance of 922; 8 evening schools, with 18 
teachers and 397 pupils; 27 Sunday-schools, with 92 
teachers and 1,349 pupils. Bible colportage is carried 
on quite actively, the report stating that during the last 
year 1,134 Bibles and 1,613 New Testaments were dis- 
posed of among their people. 

....Among the different organizations for assisting 
the poor in this city there are few more successful than 
the Penny Provident Fund system. This is nota sav- 
ings bank but only an agency whereby small savings 
may be readily deposited. On February ist, 1890, the 
fund had 55 stations, 11,690 depositors, and $5,568 in de- 
posits. Three years later there were 201 stations with 
27,684 depositors and net deposits of $16,785. At the 
last report there were 321 stations, 53,449 depositors, and 
$31,305 in net deposits. The large list of deposits is 
maintained by the Hebrew Institute in this city; but 
there are stations in Hampton, Va., Savannah, Ga., 
Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. The stations are con- 
fined to no sect or denomination, and may be established 
by a private individual, all that is required being thor- 

ough recommendation to the Fund Committee, whose 
headquarters jare at Twenty-second Street and Fourth 
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Avenue, N. Y. Among the most successful is that un- 
der the care of the Rev. John B. Devins, in this city, 
well known to readers of THE INDEPENDENT. He says 
that the Fund’s scheme has from the start met with mar- 
velous success, and thinks it and the Labor Bureau to 
be the most valuable means of assisting the poor, with- 
out pauperizing them, in the city. A number of other in- 
stances are given by Zhe Church Economist, showing 
the wide reach of this organization. 


....In connection with the article on the Sunday Rest 
Congress in another column, it is an interesting fact 
that there are reports of an intention to amend the laws 
regulating the ‘‘ keeping” of Sunday inGermany. At 
present the attempts made at keeping holy the Sabbath 
are more orless farcical. Shops may be open until ten 
in the morning and from twelve till three in the after- 
noon. Cafés, restaurants and eating-houses are always 
open, and Sunday is always the best day for the the- 
atres and music-halls. A common man dare not employ 
his carpenter or bricklayer on a Sunday, but the Em- 
perorcan and does. More trains, busses and tramcars 
are run on Sunday than any other day of the week. 
There are some curious inconsistencies. If a manen- 
ters one of the open street cafés and orders a newspaper 
he must not read it where he can be seen from the street, 
but must retire to some recess in'the back premises. It 
is said that an improvement is to be attempted on the 
railways and tram lines, which are to run less trams and 
cars, also that restaurants and cafés are to be obliged 
to close at a reasonable hour at night, say ten o’clock. 
This is only tinkering with the subject, however, for 
no regulations.no matter how drastic, will ever make 
the Germans Sabbath observers until they are con- 
vinced that the observance of the Lord’s Day is as 
much a command of God as a command of the police. 


Missions. 


Australasian Missionary Societies. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 





THE great continent of Australia, with the neighbor- 
ing islands of Tasmania and New Zealand, seem to have 
been expressly reserved tor occupation by the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish and French 
navigators visited these lands before the British, and 
might have claimed them, but did not. What rights they 
acquired through priority of discovery lapsed because 
they were not acted upon, and in due time a territory 
larger than the United States was incorporated without 
opposition into the British Empire. 

In the nature of things Australian Christianity ought 
to be of a distinctly missionary type. The aboriginal 
inhabitants, who were dispossessed without scruple, 
have an irresistible claim, and the presence of Asiatics 
in considerable numbers, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity of sending the Gospel through them to their 
countrymen. More important still is the relation of 
Australia to otherlands. The swarming populations of 
India and China are near. With Japan there is rapidly 
increasing intercourse. The immense island of New 
Guinea, and, indeed, the whole of Malaysia on the 
north and the archipelagoes of the Pacific on the east, 
with their numberless islands, constitute a wide and 
tempting field. With regard to the latterastrong sense 
of responsibility is inevitable. An Australian modifica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine is held by politicians who 
claim that their country must dominate the Pacific. 
French occupation of New Caledonia and influence in 
the New Hebrides maintains chronic irritation. Ger- 
man annexation of part of New Guinea and of the pop- 
ulous New Britain group was bitterly resented. While 
Australian statesmen regard Melanesia and Polynesia 
as legitimately within their ‘‘ sphere of influence,” and 
would assert the claim more aggressively but for the 
restraints imposed by British authorities and diplo 
matists, Australian Christians must feel that sucha 
claim imposes on them a very heavy obligation. 

An American correspondent recently informed me 
that he found a serious dearth of Australasian mission- 
ary data. I am not much surprised at it. The centers 
of popuiation hereare farapart. Missionary societies, in 
many cases, not only pursue their work independently 
of each other, but have little knowledge of their several 
operations. The different denominations, for the most 
part, occupy distinct fields. Accordingly, such data as 
an inquirer would naturally seek, can only be obtained 
with difficulty, if at all. I have sought information 
from many and sometimes distant sources, and my pur- 
pose is to show what Australasian missions are doing as 
succinctly as I can, but as comprehensively as the ma- 
terials at my disposal will permit. 

What may be called the local work first claims atten- 
tion. The aborigines of Australia and Tasmania were 
of a low and discouraging type. Their nomadic habits 
and tribal customs were further difficulties. Before the 
white man they rapidly disappeared. The last Tas- 
manian black died some years ago, and in the settled 
parts of Australia they are now very few. European 
drink, vice, disease and cruelty have combined to sweep 
them away. Yet from the first until now, Christian 
missions and missionaries have done much. In all the 
colonies there are stations where the remnants of tribes 
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are found, well cared for and instructed. These insti- 
tutions are usually aided by the Government, and in 
some cases there are encouraging results. At several 
Christian Endeavor conventions lately the most inter- 
esting responses’ to the roll-call were from groups of 
dusky r@presentatives, who bore witness for Christ and 
his Church. While there are many scattered and iso- 
lated attempts to benefit these people, no comprehen- 
sive organization exists. 

The Maoris of New Zealand are a finer race, with a 
higher capability of civilization, and more formidable 
in war. They have now representatives in Parliament, 
and their old savage practices are abolished. Their 
numbers are reduced to little over 40.000, and their ex- 
tinction or absorption is only a question of time. Mean- 
while, however, missionaries are at work among them, 
and religious ordinances are maintained in their vil- 
lages. 

On behalf of the Chinese, missions are to be found in 
each of the principal cities, and a considerable number 
of converts are reported. Each of these may be of 
immense service to his own countrymen. An experi- 
enced missionary from China informed me that returned 
Christians were more influential and useful than any 
other class of agents. The Australian policy of sternly 
repressing immigration is, however, affecting this work 
by limiting its range, and the number of Chinese resi- 
dents is reduced every year. 

Turning now to the foreign work, besides smaller and 
undenominational societies, Australia has extensive 
missions conducted by agents of the Church of England, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Wes- 
leyan Methodists. I will endeavor to indicate their ob- 
jects and extent. In addition there are agencies con- 
nected with the China Inland Mission and others sup- 
ported by Young Men’s Christion Associations,Christian 
Endeavor Societies, etc.; but of these I cannot obtain 
particulars. 

The Church of England pursues its missionary work 
in four departments—the aborigines of Australia, the 
Chinese and other aliens settled in the colonies, the 
mission in British New Guinea, and the Melanesian 
Mission. These are under the management of a Board 
of Missions that has its headquarters in Sydney, New 
South Wales. Much the most important and exten- 
sive of the four branches of service is the Melanesian 
Mission, and in this great progress has been made. The 
chief center of influence is at Norfolk Island, where a 
large and efficient training institution is doing most ef- 
fective work. The island itself has had a most singular 
and picturesque history. Seventy years ago it was a 
penal settlement to which the worst and most desperate 
convicts were sent. A paradise for beauty and fertility, 
it was changed by human crime and cruelty toa kind of 
terrestrial inferno. Subsequently it became the home of 
the Pitcairn islanders, descendants of the mutineers of 
the ‘‘ Bounty,” whose increasing numbers had compelled 
emigration. Now for more than twenty-five years it 
has radiated Gospel truth and grace far and wide. From 
islands in several of the Pacific groups boys are received 
to be taught and trained in order that they may go 
to their own people as teachers and missionaries. The 
extent of the work thus accomplished may be gathered 
from the statement that there were 250 Melanesians at 
the Norfolk Island mission station last year, of whom 
forty were young women. There are stations and 
schools scattered about the Solomon Islands, the Santa 
Cruz group, the Banks Jslands and the New Hebrides. 
A new college on the island of Florida, one of the Solo- 
mons, has been commenced as a second headquarters 
for boys who would not be sent so far as Norfolk Is- 
land, and last year twenty-five, boys were under train- 
ing there. The Melanesian Mission has had its trage- 
dies. To mention the names of Bishop Patterson and 
Commodore Goodenough is to recall mournful proofs of 
the savage natures to which the Gospel has been sent. 

The Melanesian Mission clerical staff of 1896 consisted 
of the Bishop, the Rev. Cecil Wilson, M.A., an archdea- 
con, nine other European clergymen and ten Melanesian 
priests and deacons. There were also three European 
laymen, five ladies and 438 Melanesian lay workers. The 
Society has an annual income of about eight or nine 
thousand pounds, to which New Zealand is the largest 
contributor. Within the range of its operations there is 
a population of over 150,000, of whom 10,000 have been 
baptized and 13,000 are under instruction in 140 schools. 
The plan of qualifying natives to be evangelists to their 
fellows is eminently wise, and by its adoption the time 
is not far distant when every part of the Pacific will have 
received the light of truth. Each year the ‘‘ Southern 
Cross’’ visitsthe islands, bearing freshagents to spheres 
of usefulness, and gathering recruits to fill their places 
in the educative and training institutions. The ‘‘island 
voyage’”’ is one of the greatest events of the year, and is 
usually crowded with incident and fruitful in good re- 
sults. 

The principal missions under the direct charge of the 
Presbyterian Churches of Australasia are in the New 
Hebrides. Work is being done among the aborigines 
at Mapoon, in North Queensland, and also in Victoria. 
The Queensland Presbyterian Church has a mission 
among the Kanakas, and that of New Zealand ministers 
to the Maoris. Much interest is also taken in the 
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Zenana Mission and in the China Inland Mission. The 
New Hebrides is a large, fertile and populous group of 
islands. The mission there appeals strongly to Austra- 
lian sympathies, and not the less because a struggle is 
going on between French and English interests and 
representatives for ascendancy. The French merchants 
and politicians of New Caledonia are intensely anxious 
for the annexation of the group, to which Australians 
as strongly object. In their mission work the Presby- 
terians have spent scores of thousands of pounds, and 
many valuable lives have been laid on the altar of self- 
sacrifice. Few more touching missionary stories have 
ever been recorded than that of the venerable Dr. Paton; 
and it is heartbreaking for the work to be injured so 
deeply by the cupidity of traders, the sale to natives of 
firearms and intoxicating liquors, and the rivalry of 
great nations that cannot agree. The name given to 
the New Hebrides by their first European discoverer 
was Terra Australis del Espirito Sancta. The Presby- 
terian Church has done much to make the title appro- 
priate, and amid much discouragement is prosecuting 
its work with undaunted zeal. 

The principal foreign missionary work that is being 
done by the Congregational churches of Australasia is 
in connection with the London Missionary Society. That 
great organization has long devoted much effort to the 
Southern seas, and its agencies extend over a wide area. 
In all about 45,000 native adherents are reported, of 
whom some 13,000 are church-members. There are 
auxiliary branches of the London Missionary Society 
in all the Australasian colonies, which are fully organ- 
ized with ‘‘ Watchers’ Bands,” ‘‘ Ladies Auxiliaries,” 
and active officials. The Rev. Joseph King is the or- 
ganizing agent for Australasia, and throughout the Con- 
gregational churches the claims of missions are freely 
acknowledged. Particulars of the extent of the work 
that is being carried on are embodied in the annual re- 
ports of the London Missionary Society. Toward its 
prosecution the contributions raised in the colonies last 
year amounted to about £5,000. 

The Baptists of Australasia have chosen a different 
sphere for their missionary activity from those entered 
upon by other denominations. In 1864 the first mission- 
ary society was formed in Adelaide, South Australia, 
and the funds collected were forwarded to the support of 
the work in India. The following year the question was 
discussed, whether the local efforts should be used to sub- 
sidize the English society or independent action taken. 
The latter alternative was adopted, and a beginning 
made with Australian-Indian missions. Subsequently 
societies were formed in other colonies, and a similar 
policy adopted. Not only funds but agents have been 
supplied. Agencies are now actively engaged in sev- 
eral localities, and the plan pursued has the effect of 
sustaining a living interest in the openings presented 
or entered into and the progress made. Missionaries 
on furlough return to Australia as their own home, and 
the personal interest inspired by them is helpful. At 
the present time there are a number of distinctively 
Australasian Baptist misstons in Eastern Bengal, and 
‘Our Indian Missions”’ create no small amount of en- 
thusiasm in many colonial churches. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society has its 
headquarters in Sydney, with a board of management, 
and the Rev. George Brown, D.D.., is its General Secre- 
tary. There is an auxiliary society in each colony, and 
the annual conferences have their missionary commit- 
tees. Missionary matters are reviewed annually by the 
several conferences and trienniallvy by the General 
Conference. The annual income is about £14,000 or 
£15,000. The success of the missions under the charge 
of this Society is proverbial. Tonga has been won for 
civilization and for Christ, has been raised to the dignity 
of an organized nation, and is no longer a mission buta 
district of the New South Wales Conference, supporting 
its own institutions and contributing to the extension 
of the work. Fiji, rescued from the deepest savagery, 
is acolony of the British Empire, and of its 106,000 in- 
habitants, 97,000 are returned as attendants at Meth- 
odist places of worship. The Fiji Auxiliary contributed 
44,500 last year to the mission funds, which was more 
than Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania and New Zea- 
land put together. In the Samoan Islands there are 
1,400 church-members and 6,000 adherents. The more 
recent missions established by this Society in New Brit- 
ain and British New Guinea are principally manned by 
agents from the older fields. The genuineness of the 
change wrought in their hearts and lives is evidenced 
by the eagerness shown to be thus employed. Perils 
of voyaging to strange lands, exposure to disease, and 
possible martyrdom, have never prevented a super- 
abundance of volunteers for what is to them foreign 
service. Many have succumbed to trials and priva- 
tions, and not a few have nobly sealed their testimony 
with their blood; yet the supply is always equal to the 
demand. The latest returns state, that in the mission 
districts there are 943 churches; 570 other preaching 
places; 2,267 local preachers; 40,000 church-members, 
including probationers and catechumens; about the 
same number attending day-schools and Sabbath- 
schools, respectively; and 120,000 attendants on public 
worship. 

This outline of the Australasian missionary societies 
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and their work, tho statistically incomplete, shows that 
the Churches have not been unmindful of the great 
commission. There enterprises in the aggregate are 
large, and their success highly encouraging. On all 
sides it is reported that wider fields are opening, and it 
is painful to add that in every case the work might be 
more rapidly extended but for want of funds. 


Norwoop, ApELAIpE, SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for September 5th. 


GENTILES GIVING FOR JEWISH CHRISTIANS. 
: —72 Cor. 9: I-11. 





GoLpDEN TEext.—‘‘ Ye know the grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that, tho he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.’’—2 Cor. 8: 9. 

NoTEs.—‘' The ministering to the saints.’’—The Chris- 
tians in Greece were instructed to take up a collection 
for the poor Jews. Why they were specially poor is not 
clear, except as they may have suffered from being cast 
out of the synagog, and so deprived of privileges of busi- 
ness and support. Very likely many who came long 
distances to attend the Passover, and who were con- 
verted there, had very slender means of support. 
“* Super fluous to write.’’—Yet he does write at length. 
Here he speaks with especial politeness, not exaggera- 
ting so as to deceive. ** Achaia.”"—The Roman 
province, which included Southern Greece, Macedonia 
being in a province further North. ** Ready a year 
ago.’’—This, then, was not a gift for some special emer- 
gency, but for the ordinary wants. Paul was an object 
of suspicion in Jerusalem, and he was glad tocarry a 
gift with him when he should return, as a sign of the 
good-will of the Gentile to the Jewish Christians. 
‘* Very many of them.’’—It would seem that this was a 
general collection, taken up among all the Gentile 
churches where Paul had labored. 

















‘** Come with me 
—Corinth would be on the way to 
Jerusalem from Macedonia. Paul was careful to take 
with him representatives of the churches, who should 
have charge of the funds, and that his integrity might 
not be suspected. ‘* That they would go 
unto you.’’—Namely, Titus, and two others. See 2 Cor. 
$2) 87, 18 9a, ‘* Of bounty, not of extortion.”’—It 
would be of extortion if Paul, when he came, should 
have to urge them to make up what they had neglected 
to give. “* Able to make all grace abound.’’—Here the 
grace is not spiritual, but his gracious temporal gifts, 
which will be bestowed as a reward for liberality. 


any of Macedonia. 





before 














** His righteousness abideth forever.’’—His alms are his 
righteousness, hardly distinguishable. ‘* Fruits of 
your righteousness.’’—The returns God wall give in 





earthlv things for your righteous alms. ‘* Worketh 
through us thanksgiving to God.’’—Through us, as we 
carry it to those who shall be stirred up by it tothanks- 
giving. 

Instruction.—We can learn from Paul a certain defer- 
ence and politeness in exhorting others. 
his compliments with all he has to say. He was not 
one of those blunt men that calla spade a spade, and 
don’t care what offense they give. 

It is worth while to give a whole chapter tothe duty 
of beneficence. It is a first duty to share our blessings 
with those in need. 

Half of religion consists in loving our neighbor as our- 
selves; and that half is shown in helping him as we can. 
If we are converted our property is consecrated. We 
must be willing to give freely and largely for those in 
need. 


Paul mixes 


Paul taught the Corinthians systematic giving. They 
were to give every Lord’s Day. We ought to havesome 
plan and follow it, perhaps a certain fraction of our in- 
come. 

A Christian heart will make it a pleasure to give. It 
is a great delight to give to help others. That is the 
best use to pyt money to. It is thechief reason why we 
should want money, so as to give it away. 

It is well to have our bounty all ‘‘ purposed in our 
hearts.” Plan out your gifts; how much; to whom. 
See to it that they are wisely distributed, and nothing 
omitted. 

Somehow those who are abundant givers generally 
find that they are no poorer for it. The Lord blesses 
them. They are not apt to waste their money on ex- 
travagances or vices. It is nature as well as God’s spe- 
cial providence that favorsthem; for the same thought- 
fulness which makes them plan how to make their 
money do good helps them get the money to do good 
with. 

The greatest. mostimperative motive and influence to 
liberality, is found in the thought of the great goodness 
of Godto us. He has given us not merely his ordinary 
gifts, but the unspeakable gift of his Son. 
given us so much, can we not give our mites for our 
fellows? . 

A stingy Christian is not like God. God witholds 
nothing. He gives everything freely. Even his own 
Sen he did not withhold from eur necessities. 


If he -has* 
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Harnack’s Chronology of Ancient Chris- 
tian Literature.* 

THE first part of Harnack’s monumental work upon 
the history of ancient Christian literature appeared 
in 1893, and contained an exhaustive catalog of all 
the Christian writings of the first three centuries of 
which we have any knowledge, including a full ac- 
count of the manuscripts, versions and patristic 
quotations in which those writings have been pre- 
served. The materials with which a history of early 
Christian literature has to deal were thus presented 
with a completeness never before attempted. 

In the second part, of which the present volume 
constitutes the first half, Harnack deals with the 
chronology of the literature cataloged in the first part, 
discussing in the same thoroughgoing manner the 
questions of date and authorship, thus preparing the 
way for the history proper, or the account of the lit- 
erary development to which the third part is to be 
devoted. The volume before us thus deals exclusive- 
ly with questions of a purely introductory nature, 
and contains no estimate of the contents and literary 
character of the writings discussed. It is Harnack’s 
aim in this part of his work to present all the data 
which go to a determination of the chronological and 
geographical place of the early Christian writings, so 
far as those data are independent of the literary and 
theological character of the writings themselves, and 
thus to avoid the scientific error of reckoning the 
date of a writing from its apparent place in the liter- 
ary and theological development, and then tracing 
the literary and theological development upon the 
basis of the dates thus determined. There can be no 
doubt that the method that Harnack pursues is alone 
genuinely scientific, and that the extreme subjectiv- 
ity which has vitiated so much of the literary criti- 
cism of modern times is thus guarded against. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that in 
determining the date and authorship of early Chris- 
tian writings Harnack depends.wholly, or even chief- 
ly, upon tradition. Asa matter of fact, he finds tra- 
dition widely astray at a great many points. The 
data which he employs, and upon which he depends 
to confirm or to correct tradition, are largely within 
the writings themselves. At the same time they are, 
in the main, of a genuinely objective character which 
must appeal with equal force to scholars of all schools. 
His skill in discovering and utilizing data of this kind 
is unsurpassed. His intimate acquaintance with the 
entire field and his rare insight and constructive 
genius enable him to place many old problems ina 
new light; to solve some hitherto considered insolu- 
ble, and to bring others much nearer a final settle- 
ment. 

The most notable characteristics of this his latest 
work are, on the one hand, its comprehensiveness 
and thoroughness and, on the other hand, its abso- 
lute fairness and candor. Its comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness are displayed in a most marked way in 
the introductory investigations, touching the chrono- 
logical datain the History and Chronicle of Eusebius, 
and in the ancient lists of bishops; and also in the dis- 
cussion concerning the presbyters of Asia Minor, to 
whom Irenzus traces back so much of the informa- 
tion given in his great work against Heresies. The 
latter section is in some respects the most interesting 
part of the volume, and isa rare example of search- 
ing and exhaustive historical criticism. 

The fairness and candor which mark the volume 
in so notable a degree are especially displayed in the 
author’s treatment of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. In a field where prejudice and passion have 
had so wide play, a treatment so eminently free from 
both is at once remarkable and refreshing. No one 
who knows Harnack can accuse him of being unduly 
biased in favor of traditional positions; and not even 
the stanchest upholder of traditionalism can accuse 
him in the light of this book of an undue bias in favor 
of the conclusions of the critical school. The book, 
in fact, is a marvel of fairness and impartiality. Its 
merit in this respeét is doubtless due in part to the 
fact that Harnack‘: deals with the writings of the 
New Testament nct as an isolated whole, separated 
by their inclusion ia the canon from all other writ- 
ings, but as an integral part of a larger literature. 
Only when viewed thus can their genesis and their 








* Diz CHRONOLOGIE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN LITTERATUR BIS EvsEBius, 
von Apotr Harnack. Erster Band: Die Chronologie der Litteratur 
bis Irenaeus nebst einieitenden Untersuchungen. (Geschichte der 


Altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, Zweiterthetl, Erster Band.) 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichsche Buchhandlung, 1897. S. xvi, 732. 
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literary character be rightly conceived and fully un- 
derstood. 

Hardly more than a hundred pages—or about one- 
seventh of the entire volume—are devoted to the New 
Testament; but it is this part of the work, or rather 
a passage in the preface in which Harnack speaks of 
the relation between his views and those of the Tii- 
bingen school, that has attracted the most widespread 
attention, The passage in question has been every- 
where hailed with joy by opponents of modern biblic- 
al criticism as a confession from the greatest living 
authority upon early Christian history that the results 
of criticism so far as they relate to the New Testa- 
ment are entirely wrong, and that the verdict of tra- 
dition touching the date and authorship of the vari- 
ous books of the canon is correct and must stand. 
One writer in a book entitled ‘‘ The Old Testament 
under Fire,’’ has even gone so far as to represent 
Harnack as saying that ‘‘ Tradition speaks with au- 
thority,” and as to appeal to that alleged statement 
as the death-knell of modern criticism; while another 
writer, a professor of the Greek language and litera- 
ture, leaving the field in which he is justly honored, 
has entered the theological arena to administer a 
severe rebuke to those who still employ critical meth- 
ods in dealing with the New Testament, on the ground 
that the great master, Harnack, has pronounced those 
methods wrong, and has wisely returned to the posi- 
tions of the Fathers, Is this interpretation of Har- 
nack’s book correct? Has he actually repudiated the 
conclusions and the methods of the critical school, 
and does his work signalize the accomplished or ap- 
proaching victory of traditionalism in the field of New 
Testament criticism? The matter is certainly im- 
portant enough to merit careful examination. 

And, first of all, what are Harnack’s actual views 
touching the date and authorship of the various 
books of the New Testament? He accepts as genuine 
nine Pauline Epistles—Romans, First and Second 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, First 
and Second Thessalonians, and Philemon; and with 
some doubt, a tenth, Ephesians. At this point he 
agrees with Jiilicher, the author of the most recent 
introduction to the New Testament, and may fairly 
be regarded as representative of the newer critical 
school in general. The Pastoral Epistles, in agree- 
ment with nearly all critical scholars, he rejects as 
unauthentic, regarding them-as produced some time 
after 90 A.D., upon the basis of brief, genuine notes 
addressed by Paul to Timothy and Titus. For the 
Epistle to the Hebrews he leaves open the generation 
between 65 and 95 A.D., and, of course, denies un- 
equivocally the Pauline authorship, thinking it prob- 
able that it was written by Barnabas, and was ad- 
dressed, not to Jews or Jewish Christians, but to the 
membership of the Church of Rome. So far as the 
30-called Catholic Epistles are concerned, he denies 
that any of them were written by the Apostles to 
whom they are ascribed by tradition, tho he holds 
that only one of them (Second Peter) is a pseudony- 
mous production, in the strict sense, the others be- 
ing originally anonymous, and being given their 
apostolic names in the second century. The First 
Epistle of Peter he regards as the work of some un- 
known Paulinist of the late first century, the Epistles 
of James, Jude and Second Peter as second century 
productions, and the Epistles of John as the work, 
not of the Apostle, but of the Presbyter John, who 
was a disciple of the Apostles and was prominent in 
Asia Minor in the latter part of the first century. 
The Gospel of Mark he considers, as do most recent 
critics, the work of Mark, the interpreter of Peter; 
and he puts its composition before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The Gospel of Matthew he ascribes to an 
unknown author, writing soon after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; and the Gospel of Luke and the Book 
of Acts to the latter part of the first century (more 
particularly to the period between 78 and 93 A.D.), 
leaving the question as to whether their author was a 
companion of Paul for discussion in a later volume. 
The Apocalypse and the Gospel of John he ascribes, 
like the Epistles of John, to the presbyter of that 
name, dating the former in the latter years of Domi- 
tian’s reign, and the latter between 80 and I10 A.D. 

In the majority of these conclusions Harnack is in 
entire agreement with the newer critical school, of 
which he is one of the most illustrious members. The 
most notable differences between him and his confréres 
are to be found in his substitution of anonymity for 
pseudonymity in the case of some of the Catholic Epis- 
tles, in his dating of the Gospel of Mark before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in his chronology of the life 
of Paul, including the acceptance of the second Ro- 
man imprisonment, and in his denial that the Apostle 
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John lived and labored in Asia during the closing 
years of the first century. 

His view touching the Catholic Epistles was published 
by him more than a dozen years ago; but tho it has 
much to recommend it, and is a decided advance upon 
the older critical position, it has as yet met with com- 
paratively little favor. Indating the Gospel of Mark 
before the destruction of Jerusalem he is more conserv- 
ative than most critics, tho the difference here is not 
great; for it is generally agreed that the Gospel was 
written by Mark, the companion of Peter. In his 
chronology of the life of Paul he departs from the 
commonly accepted view, putting the Apostles con- 
version, missionary journeys and first Roman captiv- 
ity some four or five years earlier. In this he agrees 
with some other scholars, including Oscar Holtzmann, 
one of the most radical of New Testament critics (see 
also the writer’s article in the American Journal of 
Theology, for January, 1897); but in accepting the 
second Roman imprisonment, while denying the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, he stands almost 
if not quite alone. The section in which he discusses 
the last-named subject is in many respects the least 
satisfactory in the book. Having once denied the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles,there remains no 
adequate ground in the genuine notes that form their 
basis for the assumption that Paul was released and 
again imprisoned; and there is no sufficient reason 
for maintaining that he must have died in the Nero- 
nian persecution rather than half a dozen years earlier. 

Finally, it is to be noticed that in his denial of 
John’s Ephesian activity, Harnack is much more 
radical than most modern scholars. Even Weiz- 
sicker, who still maintains many positions of the 
Tiibingen school, which Harnack and other disciples 
of Ritschl have abandoned, defends the traditonal 
opinion that John lived and labored long in Ephesus. 

But overlooking the last-named point, it is evident 
that in general the views of Harnack touching the 
date and authorship of the writings of the New Tes- 
tament are much nearer the traditional positions than 
those of Baur andthe Tiibingen school. But it is 
hardly necessary to say that many of the positions of 
Baur were abandoned long since by all respectable 
scholars. Just forty years ago Ritschl struck the 
Tiibingen criticism its death-blow when he published 
the second edition of his ‘‘ Entstehung der altkathol- 
ischen Kirche,” showing the fundamental error in 
Baur’s contention that the early Catholic Church was 
a product of the conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
Christianjty, and that the literature of the first two 
centuries was to be interpretated in the light of 
that controversy. The principle of Zendenz, which 
was thus made to control the interpretation of all 
primitive Christian writings, has been gradually given 
up in one quarter after another, and there are 
few scholars to-day who make any use of it. 

The criticism of Harnack and of the other leading 
scholars of the day, is certainly far more sound and 
scientific than the criticism of half a century ago, 
for there is much less of the a frzorz element in it. 
Instead of coming to the documents witha philo- 
sophical theory, which it is assumed they must illus- 
trate, Harnack comes to them without presupposi- 
tion, and examines each of them upon its merits. 
And instead of finding them a tissue of fraud and de- 
ception he concludes that most of them were written 
in ali sincerity and without any ulterior aim; and he 
ascribes such errors as exist to lack of information 
rather than to intentional perversion of facts. That 
this marks a great and salutary advance goes without 
saying; but it isa mistake to ‘conclude that it means 
the final establishment of traditional positions all 
along the line. The commonest error which a schol- 
ar has to face is the tendency to broad and unfound- 
ed generalizations. If tradition has been proved 
right in many cases, never leap to the conclusion that 
it is always right; or if it has been proved wrong in 
some cases, never leap to the conclusion that it is 
always wrong. What is needed above all else in deal- 
ing with historical questions, whether in the biblical 
or in any other sphere, is careful discrimination—the 
ability and the inclination to weigh carefully and can- 
didly the evidence in each case; to treat tradition 
neither as infallible nor as necessarily untrustworthy, 
but to recognize the fact that it may be right ninety- 
nine times and wrong the hundredth, or that it may 
be wrong ninety-nine times and right the hun- 
dredth. The great merit of Harnack’s book is that 
he deals with tradition in this discriminating way, and 
in this he is at one with the newer critical school in 
general. He never dismisses tradition with a mere 
wave of the hand as unworthy of consideration, nor 
does he allow it to warp his independent judgment, 
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and to blind him to the weightier evidence to be 
gathered from a study of the writings themselves. 
' But this fact gives to the conclusions of Harnack and 

others like him an authority which the views of the 
traditionalists on the one hand and of the older critics 
on the other never possessed. It is true that Har- 
nack’s views are removed from the radical positions of 
Baur; but it is true also that they are almost as far re- 
moved from the conservative position of the tradition- 
alists, and that the very methods which have shown the 
errors of the Tiibingen school have shown with equal 
clearness and force the errors of their opponents. 
Not simply the accuracy of tradition at this and that 
point, but also its incorrectness at other. points is 
demonstrated far more conclusively than ever before. 
It is certainly right in many, possibly in the majority 
of cases, but it does not ‘‘speak with authority” 
(Harnack would be the last man to utter such a 
sentiment), and that it is frequently wrong in its 
reports touching the writings of the New Testament 
is being shown ever more plainly, and is becoming 
constantly more difficult to doubt. It was compara- 
tively easy to point out the preconceptions of the 
Tiibingen critics and to insist over against them upon 
the traditional positions which they assaulted; but it 
is impossible to meet the newer critics in the same 
way. The change which has taken place does not 
mean the approaching rehabilitation of tradition; it 
means rather the approaching rehabilitation of the 
truth, which lies, as in so many cases, between the 
two extremes. 

Harnack’s book may well be hailed with acclama- 
tion, not because it signalizes either the complete or 
partial victory of either party, but because it repre- 
sents at least an approximation to the truth which is 
the property of neither party alone. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. ParTII. By Er- 
nest Arthur Gardner, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly Direct- 
or of the British School of Archeolcgy at Athens; 
Yates Professor of Archeology in University Col- 
lege, London. (Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 

This second volume, completing a small octavo of 550 
pages, is the more welcomed because there has been no 
able and reliable work in English dealing with the sub- 
ject rounded with the results of recent excavations and 
the latest critical scholarship. 

Professor Gardner, in anunobtrusive but decided way, 
declines to be carried off bodily by the current tendency 
to set everything back to a much earlier date. Tho ac- 
knowledging ‘‘ indebtedness to Professor Furtwangler’s 
wonderful knowledge and observation,’’ he has not 
‘*felt able to embody his conclusions in a handbook for 
students.” Forinstance, whereas Furtwingler, follow- 
ing Winter, assigns the Apollo Belvidere to Leochares, 
onthe ground of its resemblance to the artist’s Gany- 
mede, Gardner confesses himself unable to see the 
slightest resemblance in style between the two works; 
nor is he able to regard the Apollo Belvidere as even in 
origin a possible creation of the fourth century. 

A temptation to the literary critic upon artistic sub- 
jects—the desire to identify a certain statueas of known 
origin because some ancient writer has said that a cer- 
tainsculptortreated the subject—Gardner resists. While 
confessing its charm ‘‘ most tempting of all’’ he finds 
‘the identification of the ‘Dying Gaul’ with his large 
trumpet with the ¢uéicin or trumpeter mentioned by Pliny 
asthe work of Epigonus, employed at Pergamum.” 
This famous statue of the Roman capitol is of a marble 
found in Asia Minor and adjacent islands, and while 
‘*we cannot suppose that sculpture in Rome was ever 
capable of originating a figure of such wonderfully pow- 
erful modeling and such dignity of pathos,’’ we do 
know from the sculptures of ‘‘the Throne of Satan” 
(Rev. 2: 13), dug up by the Germans and carried off to 
the Berlin Museum, that Pergamum was enriched by 
monuments and sculpture ‘‘ which made it rank among 
the most splendid and beautiful cities of the ancient 
world.’’ The authcr’s discussion of the Parthenon pedi- 
ments is in general less confused and opposed to the 
common knowledge of sculptors than usual; as when 
he disavows the oft quotation of these pedimental sculp- 
tures, finished almost as carefully behind as in front, 
as evidence of the desire to serve the gods by making 
beautiful what could not be seenof men. It is assur- 
edly in accordance with sculptural feeling that the 
sculptors assured themselves of the correctness of the 
visible parts by completing the whole figures at least in 
the rough. : 

We cannot forbear to quote some passages which il- 
lustrate the fairness of mind and knowledge of the lit- 
erature of art which are conspicuous in the book: 

“‘The Laocoén has acquired an almost fictitious impor- 
tance from the circumstances under which it was exhibited 
in the palace of Titus at Rome, from the essay on the prin- 
ciples of art of which Lessing made it the theme, and from 
the controversy which has arisen about its date and affini- 
ties. Now that we have the Pergamene frieze for compar- 
ison, and are able from inscriptions to fix the date of 
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Agesander and his colleagues within narrow limits, the Lao- 
con falls naturally into its place in the history of Greek 
sculpture as the last and most extreme example of Perga- 
mene art, which strives after exaggerated pathos by an 


actual representation of pain and agony, and refuses no’ 


device that may add to the dramatic, almost theatrical, ef- 
fects, because such a device does not readily harmonize with 
the principles of sculpture. Yet Pliny speaks of the Laocoén 
as a work to set above all others, whether in painting or 
sculpture; and Lessing, instead of quoting it asan example 
of what sculpture should not attempt, usesit, incomparison 
with Virgil’s description, as an illustration of the difference 
between the principles of poetry and sculpture. If Lessing 
had been able to see all the examples of Greek sculpture 
which now fill our museums, from the Elgin marbles to the 
Pergamene altar, we can hardly doubt that he would have 
estimated the Laocodn in a different way. With this group, 
indeed, we enter upon a study of a series of works such as 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus di Medici, which we 
shall find ourselves compelled to judge by a different stand- 
ard from that of Winckelmann and his associates.”’ 

And again: 

“To understand this subject (the ‘Boy and Goose,’ 
after Boethius, Louvre), we must remember that the goose 
was a regular inmate of a Greek house, the model and 
companion of a good housewife and the playmate of the 
children; it occupied, in fact, much the same position as is 
taken in a modern household by the domestic cat. Here is 
a quarrel between the babyand his playmate. . . . The 
subject evidently had a great vogue, for we find it repeated 
again and again with endless variations.” 


Lysippus who, Professor Gardner finds, had a strong 
impressionist tendency, ‘‘ made a statue of Opportunity 
(xaipéc) which has been the subject of many epigrams 
and rhetorical descriptions. Bacon quotes, ‘‘as it is in 
the common verse, ‘ Occasion turneth a bald noddle 
after she hath presented her locks in front and no hold 
taken,’ and the conception is now so familiar to us as 
to have become commonplace. It was none the less an 
original device on the part of Lysippus.” 

Professor Gardner’s grasp of the subject is shown in 
the simple, comprehensible way in which he divides 
and presents the subject. This volume completes the 
discussion of the ‘‘Great Century of Sculpture” begunin 
the first volume (480-400 B.c.) in the first chapter. The 
others deal with ‘‘ The Fourth Century”’ (400-320 B.c.), 
‘*The Hellenistic Age’’ (320-100 B.c.), and ‘‘ Greco- 
Roman and Roman Sculpture.” 

The volume is a miracle of cheapness, in the attractive 
binding of the ‘‘ Handbooks of Aichezology and Antiq- 
uities,’’ with its excellent paper and type, and seventy- 
six illustrations from photographs. It is complete in 
bibliography, list of illustrations, divisions of chapters, 
the index for the two volumes, and its own index of 
sculptors. 

FORETOKENS OF IMMORTALITY. Studies ‘‘ for the Hour 
when the Immortal Hope Burns Low in the Heart.” 
By Newell Dwight Hillis, author of ‘‘ A Man’s Value 
to Society.”” (Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 
cents.) 

We very much regret that we cannot give more space 
to this beautiful book; for beautiful it is in all senses. 
A stream of cool, refreshing thought, expressed in lim- 
pid English, flows in it through many of life’s most 
fevered sands. Success 1s FOR You, éy Dorothy 
Quigley (E. P. Dutton, $1.00), and THE Way TO KEEP 
YounG, also Sy Dorothy Quigley. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents.) These are two other little books, beautiful 
within and without. Our advice to our friends is: Get 
them and read them. Drop a novel or two, and save a 
few pennies to do it. —The fourth volume in the se- 
ries of ‘‘ Bible Handbooks for Young People’’ is THE 
PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By John 
B. Gough Pidge, D.D. (American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 50 cents.) A manual or introduction much to be 
commended for its direct simplicity, freedom from stuff- 
ing of all kinds, its systematic organization and presenta- 
tion of the subject, and the lively, interesting way in 
which the work is done. —A TALK ABouT Books. 
By J. N. Larned. (Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo. 50 
cents.) This ‘‘ Talk’’ was addressed originally to the 
students of the Central High School, Buffalo, by the 
Editor of ‘‘ History for Ready Reference and Topical 
Reading,” a work which has been highly spoken of in 
our columns, and which we have found extremely use- 
ful. Itis itself a vast library in a few volumes. Its 
preparation for the press was a training which has 
made Mr. Larned one of the men we should desire to 
hear above all others on books, their uses, and how to 
use them. CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. Sy Silas 
Farmer, author of the ‘‘ History of Detroit and Michi- 
gan.”’ (Eaton& Mains. 60cents.) Thisis acollection 
of testimonies to Christianity from persons eminent in 
government, business, society, art, Jiterature and sci- 
ence. The citations are givenin the author’s words. 
Many of the examples are worth even more as illustra- 
tions of Christian life than they are as testimonies to 
it. GATEWAYS TO THE BIBLE. (Rice & Hirsh, Phil- 
adelphia. socents.) This little book contains a num- 
ber of papers from competent writers on various phases 
of the Bible and its study, such as Dr. Cuningham 
Geikie, Professor Sayce, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Principal 
Caven, Dr. A. T. Pierson, Bishop Warren, Bishop Atti- 
cus Haygood, Prof. W. G. Blakie, Bishop Cleveland 
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Coxe and others no less distinguished. PHILOSO- 
PHY OF FaitH. By Julian Henry Myers, Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity Press: Eaton & Mains, Syracuse, N. Y. socents.) 
This is a suggestive and highly creditable attempt to 
place faith as the basis of religion on a foundation of 
well-defined philosophy. Unfortunately, the author does 
not start with a firm enough definition of what he means 
by faith. His introductory definition is toorhetorical. He 
rejects the mystic assumption of a faith-faculty in the 
mind. So far, good; but better if he did-not apparently 
slip back into this view in his description of faith and 
reason. This, however, is not the dark and difficult tract 
inthe subject. That lies in the region of the intuitional 
assumptions of the mind, which need to be plowed 
through and cleared up more thoroughly than Mr. 
Myers has done. His treatise is inspiring and suggest- 
ive, but needs to be thought through again on a basis of 
firmer definition. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN STANDARDS. AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH AND CATE- 
CHISMS. By the Rev. Francis R. Beattie, B.D., 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor in the Louisville Theolog- 
ical Seminary. (The Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. $2.00.) 

This is a carefully compiled exposition of Presbyterian 
doctrine, constructed on the basis of the Westminster 
Confession and the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. 
It is intended for genera! rather than critical use, tho 
the author will have failed in his plan unless the expo- 
sition is fair, full and accurate enough to represent the 
Standards on every point. The Stan@™@yds are not 
quoted directly, tho their language is followed as close- 
ly as is consistent with a symmetrical literary presenta- 
tion of the topic. This is a more or less dangerous 
plan. The original words ought to have been given for 
comparison, to serve as a check on the author, or to 
give the reader the means of verifying his statements. 
The need of this is very distinctly felt in the parts 
which relate to the doctrine of Holy Scripture. They 
are honestly and fairly done; but it would add to the 
reader’s confidence to have the language of the Confes- 
sional statements before him. The volume opens with 
an exceedingly useful brief description of the Creeds of 
Christendom. The body of the work is in thirty-two 
chapters of statement, exposition, and interpretation of 
the points and articles of faith in the credal statements. 
This work is done in a clear, strong and useful way. 
The author has the courage of his opinions, and 
works to the line of Confessional accuracy with un- 
flinching fidelity. His exposition of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper is much to be commended. It places 
the Calvinistic doctrine in its best light and brings out 
its spiritual contents. We may say the same of the 
chapters on Death and the Middle State, on the Resur- 
rection and the Judgment. The book as a whole makes 
a large, noble and satisfying impression of the Calvin- 
istic system of divinity. We are convinced that a care- 
ful and thorough study of the book would show the vast 
superiority of Christianity asa philosophy of life to 
anything which has ever been proposed, or which is 
now thought of. Unbelief is only strong when it deals 
with negations and objections, but when called on fora 
philosophy of life and a line of faith and conduct amid 
the mysteries of being and the responsibilities of moral 
life, it has nothing to offer to compare with such an ex- 
position as this. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the Outlines of Esthetic 
Theory. By George Santayana. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 

It is impossible not to recognize the force, acuteness, 
and ingenuity displayed in this treatise, and the great 
literary finish the author has given to his work. From 
a philosophical point of view it is less satisfactory, and 
with all its novelty of form is substantially a return to 
Spinoza’s doctrine that we do not desire the beautiful 
or the good because they are such in themselves, but 
that they are such because we desire them. Toour 
author beauty is a psychological experience, projected 
into objective relations; or, in his own language: 

‘‘ Beauty is pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing. 

It is not a perception of a matter of fact or ofa 

relation; it is an emotion, an affection of our volitional and 
appreciative nature. An object cannot be beautiful if it 
can give pleasure to nobody; a beauty to which all men 
were forever indifferent is a contradiction in terms.” 
This transfers beauty wholly from the field of objective 
existence to one of psychological relations, and, worse 
than that, by depriving it there of any standard character, 
makes it wholly dependent on the caprice of individual 
experience, or what Mr. Santayana calls, in his rather 
spacious phrase, naturalistic psychology. The reason- 
ing which is applied to beauty applies equally well to 
the good, and would, could it succeed, reduce both toa 
basis of individual caprice. Viewed in this light it is 
little more than a phase of the old discussion over the 
reality of objective perception, and will have to be met 
in much the same way. Apart from the grave diffi- 
culties encountered on this line, it reduces all beauty in 
the last analysis to a naturalistic or even sensational 
basis, and goes so far as to affirm (p. 56), as to the sense 
of the sublime: © 

“Tt is the actual recurrence of a sensation in the throat 
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and lungs that gives those impressions an immediate 
power, prior to all reflection upon their significance. It is, 
therefore, to this vital sensation of deep or arrested respi- 
ration that the impressiveness of those objects is immedi- 
ately due.” 

This is an odd theory of the sublime, but on the whole 
less revolting than the attempt to deduce from ‘‘the 
radiation of sexual passion’’ the glow and warmth of 
beauty. 


THe LUTHERAN COMMENTARY: A Plain Exposition of the 
Holy Scripture of the New Testament, by Scholars of 
the Lutheran Church in America. Edited by Henry 
Eyster Jacobs, (The Christian Literature Co. $1.50 
per vol.) 

We have before us four new volumes of this interest- 
ing work—Vol. VI, ANNOTATIONS ON THE ACTS OF THE 
ApostT es, dy F. W. Stellhorn, Professor of Theology, 
Capital University, Columbus, 9.; Vol. VIII, ANNoTAa- 
TIONS ON THE EPISTLES OF PAUL, 1 Corinthians 7-16, 
2 Corinthians and Galatians, by Henry E. Jacobs, DD., 
LL.D., General Editor; George Frederick Spieker, D.D., 
Professor in the Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, and 
Carl A. Swensson, Ph.D., Bethany College, Lindsburg, 
Kan.; Vol. X, ANNOTATIONS ON THE EPISTLES TO TIMO- 
THY, TITUS AND THE HEBREWS, by Edmund J. Wolf,D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Penn., and ON PHILEMON, é6y Edward 7. Horn, D.D., 
Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, S. 
C.; Vol. XI, ANNOTATIONS ON THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF 
James, PETER, JOHN AND JUDE, dy Revere F. Weidener, 
D.D.,LL.D., Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. 
The general @Mn, scholarly standard and characteristic 
features of this new commentary on the New Testa- 
ment have been fully described in our notice of the 
previous volumes. It is a distinctly Lutheran work, 
standing squarely on the basis of orthodox Lutheranism 
in this country,and combining with it the broad, catholic 
and evangelical spirit of the denomination. The com- 
mentary and notes are for English readers, and for gen- 
eral rather than for critical students. The critical 
points are, however, met, tho not in technical terms but 
ina strong, vigorous, practical spirit. The great point 
of the editors is to open the Scripture to the minds of 
the people and to show how it deals with the great per- 
plexities of life. It is parcicularly useful in directing 
attention to the aid and support the New Testament 
offers to faith in the perplexities of the believer’s com- 
mon life. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. Sy 
Lucy M. Soulsby. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) 
There is a certain good sense, repose and dignified 
competence in the well-bred English matron which is 
sure to make its way with an audience. She has been 
reared in a good school. She represents domestic ideas 
and methods that have on the whole given the world 
the best men and womenin it. When this same Eng- 
lish matron comes forward on the basis of her traditions, 
with her faith and convictions unshaken, to speak for 
the new lifeof her sex and in sympathy with the new 
life of the world, she does what Miss Soulsby does in 
this volume and for the time being has her own way 
with her audience. Doubtless most of them will do as 
audiences commonly do and return to their old ways of 
thinking. But there is too much vitality in the book to 
let itdrop, and too much truth in what the author says 
topermit it tofade away. It isnocommon writer who will 
make bold to say: ‘‘The two chief requisites for a child 
are sympathy and wholesome neglect’”’; and then prove 
her proposition. The book before usis a new edition. 
Our readers may have seen it already. If they have 
not we counsel them to get it atonce. They may dis- 
agree with as much of it as they can, but enough will 
remain to make them thank us for our suggestion. The 
courses laid down for girl’s reading and those which are 
to be learned by heart will repay for the cost of the book. 
Miss Soulsby’s broad, ripe and appreciative presentation 
of the points in controversy will show how two may 
agree while they disagree. THE Potnt oF ConTACT 
IN TEACHING. By Patterson Du Bois, a Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society. (John D. Wattles & 
Co., Philadelphia. 60cents.) We should describe this 
book as an application of the Froebellian method to 
Sunday-school teaching. The point of contact is ‘on the 
child’s plane, which the teacher is to discover and ad- 
just himself to it. The author has done a good piece of 
work in showing that the child’s plane existsin Sunday- 
school classes and in suggesting ways and means of 
reaching it. 





PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION FROM THALES TO HUXLEY. 
With an Intermediate Chapter on the Causes of Arrest 
of the Movement, by Edward Clodd, President of 
the Folk-Lore Society, author of ‘‘ The Childhood 
of the World,” etc. With Portraits. (D. Appleton 
& Company. $1.50.) 

The portion of this work which will attract most at- 
tention and raise the most protest is that in which the 
author attempts to fasten on Christianity responsibility 
for the arrest of inquiry from Lucretius to Bacon, or 
from A.D. 50 to the opening of the seventeenth century. 
The tone of the author’s treatment is bitter and unap- 
preciative. He writes of Christian history as ‘‘ mias- 
matic currents that bring intolerance on their wings,’’ an 


‘further than the facts will warrant. 
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amusing mixture of metaphors, which may illustrate 
the condition of the author’s mind. The history of the 
progress from Thales to Lucretius is interesting, but 
will probably strike most readers as being pressed 
The more rational 
opinion is that tho a modern interpreter can detect indi- 
cations of evolution in Thales and Lucretius, and scat- 
tered through the intervening period, they were not far 
enough developed to live; the world was not ready to 
take them up, and they disappeared, not because Chris- 
tianity smothered them, but because there was nothing 
in the world to bring them out to the consciousness of 
the age, and they were not far enough developed to 
bring out new champions to assert them. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WoMEN. Held at New 
York, November, 1896. (The Jewish Publication 
Society of America.) 

It would be difficult to name a book that has more in 
it of the present life of the Jewish people than this 
volume. Whatever else may be said of the Jews, in 
praise or blame, they are interesting, and this is emi- 
nently true of this volume of reports and proceedings. 
They are most catholic in their range, and take in the 
whole world. In connection with the above we 
note here a handsome volume of PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
GRATZ COLLEGE. (Published by the College, Philadel- 
phia,) Gratz College was founded under a deed of 
trust to the Portuguese Hebrew Congregation Kaal 
Kadosh Mickvé Israel, Philadelphia, for the establish- 
ment of a college for the education of Jews residing in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. The volume 
before us, which is the first of the Gratz College publi- 
cations, contains a full history of the foundation and 
organization of the college. The interpretation put by 
the trustees upon the scope of the college is as follows: 

“The Gratz College shall be devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge of Jewish history, the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Jewish literature and the Jewish religion.” 





The volume contains, in addition, a list of additions to 
the library, a synopsis of lectures, and four lectures de- 
livered on the Gratz College foundation. 


EATING AND DRINKING: The Alkalinity of the Blood, the 
Test of Food and Drink in Health and Disease. 
By Albert Harris Hoy, M.D, (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Company. 1896.) 

Since it has come to be generally known and believed, 
that we can in a large measure control our state of 
health, and prolong a comfortable existence to a time 
which our forefathers would have called ‘living on bor- 
rowed time’’—as they counted each day beyond seventy, 
there is no end to the books put forth on eating and 
drinking, and many of them contain really valuable 
hints and instructions. Often the author has some 
theory or ‘‘hobby”’ to support. Such books generally 
lead us so far away from what may be called normal 
conditions, that the average person may read them but 
will fail to follow them. This book is written in a 
scientific spirit, is accurate in most points, and has an 
able chapter on alcoholics, their effects, and the times 
when they are of real value. To those who are study- 
ing the reason why, of many things connected with 
nutrition and digestion, we can recommend this book as 
likely to yield much true enlightenment. It has some 
facts in vegetarianism that will appeal to many readers 
of the present time. 


My FATHERAS I RecaLt Him. By Mamie Dickens. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 

The author of this delightful tribute to the great 
novelist, her own father, did not have the pleasure of 
seeing her own manuscript in type, but died before the 
proofs were ready for her inspection. The daughter’s 
tribute changes nothing in the portrait as we have had 
it, but adds a series of wholly charming examples which 
tend to leave a stronger impression than ever of the 
affectionate simplicity of Dickens’s nature. The daugh- 
ter’s tribute is wholly unaffected and drawn from her 
own recollection. It presents Dickens to us as he was 
known and loved at home, and as he lived among his 
neighbors. It makes, perhaps, a stronger impression 
of his genius for social entertainment, and his delight 
in the merrymakings of the home, and particularly in 
dancing. It is acomfort to find that the revelation thus 
made of his inmost and most intimate life leaves the 
man tous as we have known him. The daughter’s 
tribute is a charming sketch which adds new vitality to 
the old portrait, and gives new illustrations of the won- 
derful vitality and humanity of the great author. 


(E. 


How To Live LONGER AND WHY WE Do wot LIvE 
Loncer. Sy J. R. Harges, M.D., Medical Exam- 
iner Bureau of Pensions, Washington, D. C., etc., 
etc. ($1.00.) 

This compact brochure contains besides some excellent 
rules as to eating and drinking-—especially as to the 
overeating almost inseparable from the great abundance 
and cheapness of food in this land of plenty, an interest- 
ing review of the question of the drinking of ardent 
spirits with the consequences sure sooner or later to fol- 
low. He regards the greater production and consump- 
tion of beer which every year’s statistics show, and the 
corresponding decrease in the use of spirits as a great 
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gain to the cause of reasonable and substantial temper 
ance. He also brings forward indisputable proofs of 
the rapid lengthening of the average of human life that 
is surely taking place, and proves that while aiming to 
live two hundred years we ought certainly to attain to 
a fullcentury. The book is interesting and willbe a 
valuable help to those who wish to live well—z. ¢., in ac- 
cordance with the laws of hygiene. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FINE ART: Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Arts of Decoration and Illus- 
tration, by Russell Sturgis; Music, by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. Edited by George Iles. (Published for the 
Ameriman Library Association by The Library Re- 
view. Cloth, $1.00.) 

The American Library Association are earning a meed 
of praise as well as public gratitude by their ‘‘ Anno- 
tated Lists.” In this ideal bibliography Mr. Russell 
Sturgis and Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel place before the 
reading public a list of one thousand carefully selected 
works on fine art with descriptive, critical and compara- 
tive notes appended. We need say nothing of the sin- 
gular competence of these two editors, who seem to 
have been specially constructed to do such work in the 
very best manner. It is expected that some time during 
the present year an Appendix will be issued to ‘‘ The 
Reader’s Guide to Economic, Social and Political 
Science,” and that no great interval will elapse before 
we shall have the expected annotated bibliography of 
American history and applied science. 


THE MyTHS OF THE NEw Wor.Lp. A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of 
America. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D., D.Sc., Professor of American Archeology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. (David McKay, 
Philadelphia. $2.00.) 

This is the Third Edition of Dr. Brinton’s standard 
work on American mythology. The First appeared 
nearly thirty years ago, and was then a pioneer work 
in this line of archeological investigation. The pres- 
ent edition has been thoroughly revised, in part rewrit- 
ten, and expanded by at least fifty pages of new matter. 
Additional evidence is presented in it to support opin- 
ions advanced bythe author in the previous editions, 
which are still considered doubtful. The whole work 
has been made to represent the present condition of the 
science with special pains to keep the work clear of the 
besetting sin of archeologies, the infiltration of mod- 
ern ideas and conceptions into the interpretation of 
aboriginal life. 


INEBRIETY, ITS SOURCE, PREVENTION AND CuRE. Sy 
Charles Follen Palmer. (Fleming H. Revell Compa- 
ny, New York, Chicago and Toronto. 1896. 50 
cents.) 

A valuable help to the many right-minded persons 
who are seeking to shield some victim of hereditary pre- 
disposition to this widespread disease, or to save some 
one who has already entered the sad downward path. 
It deals with the subject carefully in all its aspects, 
physical, mental and moral, and ought to bea great help 
to men who no longer look upon inebriety as a. crime, 
but see that it isa disease. The way in which the au- 
thor sets forth the value of rightly directed effort, on 
the part of the victim, is especially valuable. Those 
who are trying to protect themselves, or those who 
are dear to them from the blight of alcholism, will find 
much to aid them in this practical volume written evi- 
dently by cne who knows whereof he speaks. 


THE Majestic FAMILY Cook-Book. By Adolphe Gallier. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) A high-toned, attractive 
cook-book of the most refined type, printed and manu- 
factured in the best and strongest manner to stand hard 
service and be easily read. The recipes and directions 
can be warranted to bring out satisfactory results. Dif- 
ficult preparations, which can be attempted only in large 
or expensively furnished establishments, are omitted. 
Everything is calculated fora refined family of eight 
persons. French technical terms are used freely. A 
glossary should be added to the index. CAKES, 
CAKE DECORATIONS AND DESSERTS. A Manual for House- 
wives Simple and Up-to-Date. By Charles H. King, 
Author of ‘‘ Artistic Confectionary,” ‘‘Old Cookery 
and Cook-Books,” ‘‘ Help for Confectioners,”’ etc. 
(Arnold & Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) As the title inti- 
mates this manual is for home use, and is designed to 
make artistic confectionary a domestic possibility. 
Part I relates to ‘‘ Ornamental Confectionary,” particu- 
larly as applied to cake and cakes. Part II gives the 
rules and principles of Candy-making. The author 
is a past master in both these arts who for eighteen 
years has beeu teaching and practicing them, and now 
presents the results of his experience in this system- 
atic form. 


THEGREAT ISLAND, Sy Willis Boyd Allen. (Lothrop 
Publishing Co. 75 cents.) This is the story of some 
boys who are shipwrecked on the wild coast of New 
Guinea. They set out to tramp across the island, are 
captured by savage ‘“‘ head-hunters.’’ They fight, they 
have hair-breadth escapes, they discover gold mines, 
and they at last come out all right. Young people fond 
of exciting, rough-and-tumble adventure stories will 
find the book fairly attractive. 














August 26, 1897 


[We publish the following closing note 
from the Rev. Dr. J. Wm. Jones, on the 
Relative Mortality of Federal and Con- 
federate Prisons.—Ep. INDEPENDENT. ] 
To EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I very well see that you could not consent 
to anindefinite extension of the discussion 
between Dr. H. L. Wayland and myself, 
and so I beg the privilege of closing it, so 


far as I am concerned, with just this brief 


note: 

1. In reference to the first two points of 
criticism of my History made by Dr. Way- 
land, I am perfectly willing to rest the ques- 
tions discussed on what you have already 
printed. If Xe is satisfied, / certainly am. 

2. In reference to the relative mortality 
of Federal and Confederate prisoners, I 
respectfully submit that Dr. Wayland has 
himself verified the truth of the statement 
in my history—viz.,‘‘ The official reports of 
the Federal Secretary of War, E. M. Stan- 
ton and the Federal Surgeon-General 
Barnes, show that nearly 4 per cent. more 
Confederates died in Northern prisons than of 
Fed ralsin Southern prisons.” 


[We do not understand Dr. Wayland as 
making this admission. His point is to 
throw doubt on the whole series of infer- 
ences drawn from the report of Surgeon- 
General Barnes and Secretary Stanton.— 
Ep. INDEPENDENT. ] 


He has virtually admitted the truth of my 
statement, but seeks to break its force by a 
letter from Maj. George W. Davis, of the 
War Records Office, giving new figures, and 
a different result, thus transferring the issue 
from one between Dr. Wayland and myself 
to one between Secretary Stanton and Major 
Davis. 

Dr. Wayland, of course, believes in the 
figures of Major Davis, for they suit his 
preconceived views—I stand by those of 
Secretary Stanton and Surgeon-General 
Barnes, and hold myself prepared to rove, 
on any fair platform and against all comers, 
that these figures given in 1866, in regular 
official reports, are far more likely to be ac- 
curate than figures cooked up for a purpose 
more than thirty years later, and adroitly 
manipulated to manufacture history, and 
support a theory. 

I will only say, in conclusion, that if Dr. 
Wayland really wishes todiscuss the points 
indicated in his closing sentence, and will 
give me equal space in his own paper, the 
New York Examiner, 1 am very much at his 
service. Respectfully, 

WILLIAM JONES. 

Miter Scuoot, Va., August 16th, 1897. 





Susan’s Escort, AND OTHERS. Sy 
Edward Everett Hale. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.) A large audience will wel- 
come this collection in book form of 
eighteen short stories, by the author of 
‘* A Man Without a Country.” Readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT remember with de- 
light three of them which first appeared 
in our columns. They are all good, all 
wholesome and true -toa high view of 
life. They make a cheerful, inspiriting 
book for young and old. 





-Literary Notes. 


THE complete novel in the Septem- 
ber Lippincott's, by Margaret’ L. Woods, 
is entitled ‘‘Weeping Ferry,” and is a 
tale of English country life. 


...‘' Whisperings of a Wind-Harp,”’ 
acollection of poems, by Anne Throop, 
will soon be published, with a prose-poem 
introduction by Sadakichi Hartmann. 


....In Zhe Critic of August 2Ist, 
Frances E. Willard writes on ‘‘ Short- 
comings in the Education of Women’”’ as 
seen and discussed with her by a college- 
bred newspaper man. 


..The first work to bear the imprint 
of the new Boston publishing house, 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company (6 
Beacon Street), will be a new edition of 
‘* Leaves of Grass,’’ and of the complete 
** Prose Works of Walt Whitman,”’ these 
publishers having acquired the sole right 
to issue Whitman’s works. The Bookman 
states that the members composing the 
new firm are Mr. Herbert Smail, Mr. 
Laurens Maynard and Mr. Bliss Carman. 


....A companion volume to ‘‘ How to 
be Happy, though Married,’’ by the Rev. 
E. J. Hardy, is announced by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. The same 
company will publish a collection of 
Thomas Dunn English’s charming fairy 





tales, illustrated by Miss Elizabeth S, 


Tucker; ‘‘A Fountain Sealed,’’ a new 
volume of fiction by Sir Walter Besant; 
an historical novel, ‘‘ The Son of the 
Czar,’’ by James Graham; an Australian 
novel, ‘‘ They that Sit in Darkness,” by 
Mr. John Mackie; and ‘‘Lying Prophets,” 
by Eden Phillpotts. 


....The Funk & Wagnalls Company 
announce among their autumn publica- 
tions: ‘‘ The Students’ Standard Diction- 
ary,’’ edited by James C. Fernald; ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedia of Social Reforms,” edited 
by William D. P. Bliss, with the co-oper- 
ation of many specialists (price, $7.50); 
“The Epic of Paul,’’ by Prof. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson; ‘‘ Clerical Types,” by 
the Rev. Hames Mann; and ‘‘ The New 
Dispensation,’’ translated from the Greek 
by Robert D. Weeks, this being an effort 
to remedy many of the infelicities and 
generally acknowledged imperfections of 
the New Testament. 


...Roberts Brothers’ autumn  an- 
nouncements include Vol. IIL of Dr. 
Harnack’s ‘‘ History of Dogma’’; ‘‘ The 
Christ of Yesterday, To-day and Forever, 
and Other Sermons,” by Ezra Hoyt By- 
ington; ‘* Andronike, the Heroine of the 
Greek Revolution,’”” by Stephanos Theo- 
dorus Xenos, translated by Prof. Edwin 
A. Grosvenor; ‘‘ The Isles and Shrines 
of Greece,’’ by Samuel J. Barrows; ‘‘The 
Political Situation,’’ by Olive Schreiner 
and S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner; ‘‘ The 
Grand Tactics of Chess,’ by Franklin K. 
Young; ‘‘Essence of Non-Christian Re- 
ligions,’’ by Prof. Rhys Davids; and a 
dozen novels or story-books for young 
readers. 


..-Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, in his 
‘*‘New Hand-Books of Philosophy,” writ- 
ten for The Catholic University Bulletin 
(July), gives bright characterizations of 
some modern writers—for instance, that 
of Marie Corelli in the following extract: 


“The English, whose taste in novels 
largely dominates ours, have borrowed 
from France the idea of making their works 
of fiction into tremendously philosophical 
treatises. In fact, the French schools, to 
which we owe the later Henry James and 
the new methods of Harold Frederick, have 
permeated Hardy and Meredith, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Mr. Grant Allen and half a 
dozen others. 

“It is difficult to account for Miss Marie 
Corelli; she was, no doubt, struck out of 
the brain of a mahatma by a flaming com- 
et.” 

Of Mr. Hardy he says: 


“If Mr. Hardy were an actual realist, not 
a mere experimentalist, the world would be 
only a spring-board from which his crea- 
tures ought to plunge into a sea of nothing- 
ness; and he doubtless, disagreeing with 
Schopenhauer in regarding suicide as un- 
justifiable, should not be hard-hearted 
enough to expect them to live under the 
hopelessness which he has heaped upon 
them.” 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is, according to 
Dr. Egan, ‘‘a professional philosopher.” 


“‘She is pagan rather than positivist, a 
rather conventional pagan, studying in the 
breakfast-cap of a British matron the sports 
of the arena. She could have taught Mar- 
cus Aurelius much that would have opened 
his eyes. One is sure, however, that her 
head would have been cut off early in the 
week if she had pre-existed as the story- 
telling princess of the Arabian Nights.” 


Books of the Week. 


The Iliad & Homer. Students’ Edition. wee 
lated into English blank verse. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Two vo one. 534x8, 
. 855. Boston: 1 brary Mifflin & Co....... $1 00 
The Riverside School Li 
By Ralph ni 
tions, Notes, ng and nd Tiiustration 454x7, 





1801-1806. Cente. “pp. 599 Shee’ York: 
PU oo via onncocccceccscenssccenessecce 5 00 
Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life. une 
ee late Phillips Brooks. 4x63, pp. 63. New 
ork: Thomas Whittaker...................++- 0 50 
A alee of the Pentateuch. By =. 5. Steb- 
bins, D.D. . Pp. 236. Boston: H. L. 


Has Paper 
A Practica Physiology. A Text-book for Higher 
Schools. By Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D. 54x 
74, PP. 448. Boston: Ginn & Co.............-- 
The R. nce of the Pin Elves. By Charles Lee 


ight. a by Amy Sacker. 5x 
7, pp. 159. Boston: L.C. Page Co............ 0 50 


(it17) af 


The 1 vatteete goole. Tit and his Pig mh oF Will Allen 


— Amy M. Sacker. 

Bee Sp. 78 hesheckedsvvdecseastesesce 30 
Ole Mamm: Au Torment. by ~~ Fellows John- 
— justrated b Johnston ane 

y M. ‘ae 5 Pe Gis. The same . 030 








MUSIC, 





The perfection of tone 
production. Every 
modern device and in- 
vention. We desire to 


Church 
O rgans ran sep Yo 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 


Jardine 





J. CHURCH CO. Music FE ublishers, Cincinnati, 0. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


USE 0onur Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATION. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Christian. 


A Story. By HALL CAINE, author of ‘‘ The 
Manxman,”’ ‘‘ The Deemster,’’ ‘‘ The 
Bondman,”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* The public is hardly prepared for so remarkable 
a performance as ‘ The Christian.’ It is a great 
social panorama, crowded with living figures 
phases of life, color and incidents. All these are 
knit together and made live by constant action. 
There is not a lay figure in the book ; every man and 
woman is a living, breathing, thinking, acting 
creature. Great as ‘ The Christian’ un- 
doubtedly is, considered as a portrayal of certain 
portions of the social fabric, it is even greater when 
considered as a story. ‘The Christian’ will 
almost certainly be the book of the year. It isa 
permanent addition to English literature. It is 
bound to be very popular, but it is above and beyond 
any popularity that is merely temporary.’’—Boston 
Herald, 


His Majesty’s Greatest 
Subject. 


By S. S. THORBURN, author of ‘‘ Asiatic 
Neighbours,’’ etc. No. 223, Townand 
Country Library. 1z2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A strong and imaginative romance, picturing not 
only stirring adventures in India connected with 
high politics, mutiny, and war, but also the relations 
of India to the outside world during the European 


war, which the author, who writes of the future, 
imagines as taking place. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt af price, by the publishers, 


‘D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








MUSIC NUMBER 


Next Week. 


During the last five years a special issue of THE INDEPENDENT has 


been published at least once a month. 
(September 2d) will contain a series of articles devoted to Music. 


The special September number 
It will 


be seen that a large variety of different subjects of a musical character 
will be treated; in fact, the ground will be pretty thoroughly covered. 
Articles have been promised by the following distinguished writers upon 


the subjects named: 


The Pioneers of Music in America, Jerome Hopkins; Greek Music, 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy ; Woman’s Voice in Speech and Song, Frida Ashforth; 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, Gustave J. Stoeckel; Advantages and 
Dangers of Study Abroad for American Women, Fannie Edgar Thomas; 
Music at the Century’s End, Edward Irenzus Stevenson; Military Bands, 
John Philip Sousa; The Endowment of Music, Henry E. Krehbiel; 
Choral Societies, D. J. Fitzhugh; Musical Development in the West, 
W. S. B. Mathews; Pianoforte Instruction, Albert Ross Parsons. 

- There will be, in addition to other articles, several poems, the usual 
stories for young and old, the regular editorial departments and other in- 


teresting literary matter. 


Subscription, $3.00 a Year. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


WINTER IN ITALY 


Mrs. Pentecost Crowell will take a limited number 
of ladies into her home ina picturesque and spacious 
villa in Florence for the study of 


Music, Art and Language 


with trips during the winter to Rome, Venice, Siena, 
etc. For particulars write Mrs. Pentecost Crowell, 
care Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers. 

N INSTRUCTRESS 
in advanced ¢nglish, or in simple German, French or 
Latin, desires yy or school work. 

dress M., Box No. 1637, Philadelphia, Pa 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 60th year September i6th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
dress, Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 

John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th year. 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
Superior advantages. Send for catalogue. 

. EVERSOLE, Ph.D. Principal, Blairstown, N. J 








Be ag nt - Military Institute, Bordentown, 

epares for all Colleges. mo hoad gg a com- 

biaiton 9 parental and military. Rev. T.H. Lan DON, 
5 Prva. Capt. T. D. Lanpon, Com’d’ ‘ 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BEN NETT, Dean. 


~ BRADFORD ACADEMY — 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Musas IdaC. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CHICAGO , SOLLEGE OF LAW 


NIVERSITY. 
a T.A.M Dean. nthe each week 
day evening. Vor’ aiecamiben address Elmer E. Bare 
rett, LL. 5, 'y, 100 Washington & reet, a 








Morristow n 
Miss Dana’s School f for Girls, Ap tg 
will reopen Sept. 22. Certificate admits to Smith, Wel- 
lesley and Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to New 
York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4t 
ae Madison Avenue, New Y ork. 








Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. igh moral and _ intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training, Individual 


attention. Three gradu ating courses. Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. zed year of 
Academy and 18th of Home. : 

J. H. ROOT, Principal 





The Hudson River Institu 
A Classical Seminary of high pone for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-three years of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conserv — of Music. 
Art and Elocution. - a ear begins Se 
logues, address, Kev a. 





For cata- 
FLACK, A.M. Principal, 
CLAVERACK, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyd’ and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular Sa ee for College 
and _— pean eravel. Adc 

NE GREY HYDE. Binghamton, N.Y 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Min 

gineering and Chemical Courses. 


For catalogues, &C., address The Registrar, 


PENNSYLYV. ANIA, Media. B y 
FOR OYS AND OUNG 
Media Academy MEN. 23d year. Classical 
Scientific, English, and Commercial courses. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Careful individual 
attention. Excellent table. ——— location. Cir- 
cular free. €uas. W. STUART, Prin. 














CARLISLE, PEN + Lee 
METZGER. “COLLEGE. High Grade Ladies 
Seminary and Girls’ Preparatory School, $250. Home 
Comforts, nog 9 _—— Thorough Instruction, 
Diplomas, Music rinoSyoureh beautiful,healthful, Jn- 
coulention will — you where to send your daugh- 
For catalogue, address, W, P. Dick, A.M., Pres. 








Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Prepares for all colleges open for women, 
Reopens Septembe: 
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NORTE UT ENTS ER 


22 (1118) 


Sixty-third year "e 


N. Y. University cctveris tam, 


Law Schoo after two years} 
EVENING MY yey LL.B. after three 
Daily sessions 3:30 to6 and 8 to 10 p.m. Tuition. $100. 
GRADUATE. CLASSZ8—Twelve courses, Five re- 
quired for LL.M. 
Wan circulars address L. J. Tompxrys, Registrar, 
Washington Square, | New York City. 


OAKS The Misses ik a 
Scheo! fer Young Ladies and Girls. 
2th year. College Preparatory or Special Courses. 

wer Buildings. Healthful climate in the Pines. Out- 

door sports all winter. 
The principals refer by kind permission to the Editor, 

Rev ev. WM. Hayes WARD, D.D. 


Oberlin © 
College 


at Callege, the Theological wpaitears » 
he Conservatory ot Music, the Acade 
vere fall term begins September 23. Fall information 
from the treasurer, 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
For catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 
Rs SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 

» For particulars address Mrs. 








8. J. LIFE, 





S Sch | FOR GIRLS, 

tuart OOL washington, D. C. 
Academic. Collegiate and Optional courses. Moderate 
terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLaupia STUART, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 








NEw vom. SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Temple Greve Semina ry, Charles F. Dowd, 
Ph.D incipal. For year-book address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent advan- 
tages in art and music. Fine library, laboratory, observ- 
atory, gymnasium, bowling alley; “outdoor sports, care- 
ful physical training. Periect sanitary arrangements. 

eet home influence. Beautifully situated, 45 Pntnutes 

on Boston. 

Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
trated prospectus, address 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 








AMERICAN Gous SCHOOL, ere GERMANY. 
FOUNDED, 188 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Principal. 
The next school year opens Sept. "sth. Party leaves 
New York Sept. 8th. For circulars, address the Prin- 
ied care of Baldwin and Boston, 66 Broadway, New 
York. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens September 29th. For fur- 
ther information address Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 
Ww. W. Adams Street, t, Chicago, aan 








DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 


Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Term will begin September 16th. For catalogue 
and prospectus address Rev. KEMPER FULLERTON. 











MeCormick Theological Seminary, 
CHICAGO. 


Next session begins Thursday, Sept. 23d. Rooms 
drawn at 10 a.m. Opening address by Chairman of the 
Faculty at 3 p.m. Seminary address 1060 North Hal- 
sted St. Take Lincoln Ave. cable. For further infor- 
mation address Chairman or Secretary of the Faculty. 





OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
year. Opens Sept. 22d. With -5 —* advantages 
from the College and reer ot Mu 
E. OSW ORTH, ‘Georetary. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next Term will begin Wednesday, September 22d, 
1897. The Faculty will meet —— for admission in 
the President’s room at 9:2 
at2p.M. The opening address, by 

T EV. MARVIN RK. VINC ENT, D.D., 
will be delivered Moseley, Sept. 23d, in the Adams 
Chapel, at4p.m. Students are urged to prompt attend- 
ance at the opening. _ 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 30th. For spaiegne or informa- 
tion, address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 





A.M. Rooms will be drawn 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


A Private Sanitarium for 
* ‘ ‘ s 
Epileptics. 
Only eight selected cases txken. A perfect environ- 
ment; constant medical supervision ; ame home. 


Send for description and references 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, ‘New London, Conn. 











SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


United States Hotel 


SEASON OF 1897 _ 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 
GAGE & PERRY. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 


Independent Audits and Rail- 
road Statements. 


CONSERVATISM is the growing princi- 
ple of corporate management, if we 
may correctly judge from some recent 
incidents. Such a policy may be the 
logical result of the hard times of the 
last few years and to that extent be a 
product of environment rather than 
free-will; None the less it is to be 
commended. The need of conserva- 
tism will be felt more and more as the 
country expands its business activities 
and reaps the reward of the advanta- 
geous trade position it now holds through 
the crop wealth here and the deficiency 
abroad, the stability of industry ex- 
pected from the Tariff settlemant and 
the restored confidence in the National 
currency. Speculation, unhappily, al- 
ways runs ahead of actual developments 
and often reaches a point which invites 
collapse. Ifcoolness and restraint may 
be imposed by precept upon the tenden- 
cy of men when they arein an optimistic 
mood, to overtax their resources, the 
reviving prosperity ofthe United States 
may continue for a long time. 

The best sign that this conservative 
diathesis exists is to be found in the 
growing movement among the railroads 
of the country to submit their accounts 
to an independent expert supervision or 
examination. Our railroad history has 
been full. of financial scandals in the 
past; and the discredit caused by this 
has had much to do with the withdraw- 
al of English capital from American in- 
vestments, irrespective of the distrust 
ot the currency bred by the silver infla- 
tion legislation, which came to an end 
with the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man Act of 1890. Years ago the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad Company 
decided upon an independent audit of 
its accounts, and the New York, Onta- 
rio and Western Railroad—a company 
where English influence is largely dom- 
inant—has long had its annual report 
examined and approved by expert ac- 
countants. The first step of the stock- 
holders of the reorganized Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company has 
been to select an incorporated audit 
company to verify its books for the 
benefit of stockholders and mortgage 
creditors. Other instances might be 
cited; but it need only be said that the 
present régime of railway management 
is favorable to policies which furnish 
protection against deception to any in- 
telligent investor. 

The very organization of the audit 
company to which we refer is proof of 
the progress of the idea among corpo- 
rate managers that they have serious 
duties to the estates of which they 
are trustees. The work of such an or- 
ganization is a protection to the mana- 
agers themselves if they have—as is 
generally the case—a considerable, if 
not very large, investment interest in 
the properties they are directing. There 
is no reason, in fact, why the American 
railway and industrial corporate fabric 
should not be as clear of suspicion of 
manipulation as is the like organization 
in Great Britain. Once we get rid of 
the suspicion that ‘‘insiders” may be 
able to manipulate books so as to swell 
or decrease the appearance of revenues 
to suit their speculative purposes, we 
will have a restoration of credit as to 
corporate exhibits as will add force and 
intelligent direction to the increasing 
flow of capital into securities. Such 
a state of affairs will also go far 
to lessen the power of demagogs 
to misshape public opinion to the ex- 





tent that will create legislation virtually 








confiscatory of private property and 
vested rights. Honest railroad book- 
keeping, verified by an independent ex- 
amination, will silence many pernicious 
agitators, precisely as the rise in wheat 
and the coincident fall in the price of 
silver have paralyzed the logic of many 
of the blatant politicians of the last 
Presidential campaign. 

Another step toward the restoration 
of confidence in corporate management 
has been taken recently by some rail- 
way companies in the adoption of the 
plan of publishing frequent periodical 
statements of earnings, gross and net. 
Several innovations in this direction 
have been made of late, altho there still 
are important systems which are lag- 
gard in this regard. The justice of a 
practice in reporting regularly the re- 
sults of a week’s gross and a month’s 
net revenue return is obvious; it puts 
every stockholder (so far as it may be 
done practically by the use of the press 
as the best and most economical me- 
dium of information) upon a par with 
every other in knowledge of changing 
conditions of traffic. It enables every 
studious investor to follow the course 
of the company’s fortunes in which he 
may have embarked his capital, instead 
of leaving him to wait for a belated an- 
nual report, full of details which, alas! 
may cause him regret that he did not 
earlier part with his investment, in one 
case, or add to it, if he were able, in 
another. The equality upon which all 
security-holders are placed when fre- 
quent stated reports of operations of 
railroads are made would naturally 
tend to the stability of the security’s 
movements in the marts of finance, and 
at the same time it would not restrict 
the exercise of a free judgment in esti- 
mating the various influences which 
constantly occur to change the charac- 
ter and fortune of a property or enter- 
prise. If we allow for personal equa- 
tion the present is certainly an oppor- 
tune time for corporations, especially 
those of a partly public nature (by rea- 
son of the derivation of their charters 
from the public’s representative in Leg- 
islature assembled), to adopt any 
‘‘open-air’’ practice. The restoration 
of prosperity in the United States is 
now so obvious that the managers of 
these still delinquent companies have 
an opportunity to make that creditable 
presentation which all of us like to 
make when we confront our fellow- 
men. 


Monetary Affairs. 

THE feature in the business world last 
week was dollar wheat. The advance 
was based on the known European 
shortage, stimulated by sensational re- 
ports of damage to spring wheat and 
the operations of aclique of Chicago 
and New York speculators. The best 
trade statistics indicate a crop of about 
550,000,000 bushels of wheat of which 


we can spare about 185,000,000 
for export. This year Europe is 
likely to want about 380,000,000 


bushels, compared with an’average re- 
quirement of 219,000,000 for the last 
seven years. It has been estimated that 
the rise in wheat means increased profits 
to the farmers of $250,000,000. Such 
calculations are silly and injurious. 
Wheat is selling about 30 cents higher 
than a year ago; and if the farmers 
gained the full advance upon the entire 
crop, which is very unlikely, their in- 
creased profits would only be about 
$165,000,000. It is beyond question, 
however, that the farmers are to have a 
season of unusual prosperity, which 
means activity for the country store, 
the city jobber, the Eastern manu- 
facturer, the railroads in general, 
besides acting as a powerful tonic 
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in all departments of trade. The 
other and almost equally sensational 
feature was the drop in silver to 52% 
cents in New York and 24 pence in 
London. Still lower prices are pre- 
dicted, owing to the lack of demand, 
and a further curtailment of production 
is likely to follow. While this comes 
hard on the silver producer, and espe- 
cially hard upon the United States Gov- 
ernment, which holds 456,000,000 
ounces, costing about $460,000,000, the 
present value of which is little more 
than $250,000,000, the effect in certain 
directions is undoubtedly beneficial. 
Free silver has received a deathblow; 
many of its former advocates are de- 
serting the cause; and Mexico, where 
everything is rising except wages, strik- 
ingly illustrates some of the ills we so 
narrowly escaped a year ago. These 
two factors are exerting a powerful 
stimulus to business. The improve- 
ment is still much greater in sentiment 
than in facts, but the latter are surely 
coming. Trade reports from all parts 
of the country are encouraging; values 
are generally firm, production is in- 
creasing, speculation is rising, and the 
conviction that we are on the verge of 
better times is already leading to new 
departures and fresh enterprises. The 
liberal increases in bank clearings, 
loans and_ railroad earnings, are all in- 
disputable evidences of progress in busi- 
ness revival. 

THE upward movement in stocks 
received a wholesome check, specula- 
tion at one time threatening to become 
reckless and dangerous. Confidence in 
the future is as firm as ever, and a 
slight setback was considered beneficial 
rather than otherwise. Much of the 
selling was done by professional travel- 
ers who aimed to force out weekly mar- 
gined stocks. The arrival of large 
amounts of stocks from London, some 
estimates being 100,000 shares, also 
helped the decline. Reports of damage 
to the wheat crop had less effect than 
expected. August is a critical month 
for the crops; so scares at this time are 
not unexpected. Reports of excessive 
damage are not confirmed by reports 
of railroad agents, and as the railroads 
are certain of plenty of traffic for sone 
time to come there was little selling on 
this account. Railroad earnings are 
now showing most gratifying gains, 
55 roads reporting an increase of 13 
per cent. in the second week of August. 
Even better results are anticipated in 
the early future; for East-bound traffic is 
heavy, and West-bound traffic is steadily 
increasing. Complaints of the scarcity 
of grain cars are frequent, and some 
of the roads have contracts for grain 
that will test their full capacity for sev- 
eral weeks. The decline in foreign 
exchange was temporarily checked, and 
there was, consequently, less talk about 
gold imports. Nevertheless, a large 
influx of the latter was inevitable later 
on, London is getting bare of Ameri- 
can securities, and cannot long continue 
returning them in place of gold. The 
local money market shows increasing 
activity, and funds are being sent more 
freely to the interior for crop move- 
ments, etc. A still better demand is 
expected for money as business im- 
proves. There was an increase of $3,- 
447,000 in loans, apparently due chiefly 
to more active speculation. Loans and 
deposits were the largest on record. 
Call loans on Stock Exchange collat- 
eral continue 1%@2%. Time money is 
in good demand for long dates, rates 
being 3@4% for three to six months. 
The supply of commercial paper is in- 
creasing and demand improves, 60 to 90 
day indorsed bills receivable being 
quoted at 33/@4%. 
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The following 1s a comparison of the 
_averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


August 21. t 14. Increase 
LOADS .....--+++++ 618, 170, 447,500 
Specie......... 93,205,600 92,61 500 
Legal tenders 105,547.200 108,917,900 —-1,629, 30u 
Deposits... 635,997,400 630,589, 5,407,500 
Circulation. 3,252, 13,185,500 66,700 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





sa sab yine'd $93,205,600 $92,612,500 $598,300 
pega tenders. . 105,547,200 200 108,917,900 1,629,300 
Total reserve. . #198,752,800 #196,530,200 2,222,600 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 188,998, 850 157,647,475 1,851,875 
Surplus res’rve. "$39,758,450 $38,882,725 $870,725 


Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 
$9,272,600 
: ob r18 80 
9,887,875 











GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 







Bid. Asked. 
sad btiebbbeeb es ce seacnss ode cebacccseseessedcves ee 
aw 4s, Registered. 125 12544 
New 4s, Coupons 15 12544 
48, Registered.. ° 112% 
4s, Coupons..... ll 
5s, Registered 11354 
56, COUPOMS...........02.cccccccccceces 11894 

Currency 68, 1898. . ae 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 


























Banks, Sales. Bid Asked. 
AMEOTICR, «2.20... 2cccccccccccccs Bed 325 
merican Kxchange.......... 166 168 "17 i5 
BOWETY..- eres ee eeees svg 3UU vane 
Es ccccsccceccas 245 
h and Drovers - 1s one lw 
Central National. apexes » 1 Lov lw 
Chase National.. - £6 400 ests 
Chatham........ ‘290 Pa 3u0 
MN 044 daesdectecdecsce 4,260 4,050 
ieencccocnspegsaccecessoncccs 42 55U 
sitizens’... 125 125 135 
Columbia..... LW 160 10 
Commerce... Qu4 04 2u5 
Continental. . 135 130 
Corn Exchange Buz 290 BUS 
East River..... 136 135 <oiem 
—_ Ward 25 200 see 
ecvcccesecnccs 255 You ones 
ifth Avenue.. 2,970 8,000 3,600 
first National........ coos 2,500 mage 
first National of 8. 1. 123kg 120 150 
Fourteenth Street... liv wae 
Fourth Nationual.. 17444 172 180 
Sis eeodns seve eT) 
Gallatin | National..... 310 


























New ‘Amscerdain.. 










OW LORE. .cccccses 237% 240 
New York County SLO rivy 
New York Nat. Exchange 100 lu 
oo aed York Prouuce Ex. 1246 114 121 

MIRE s vic cccveccccncovcese v7 10U 
N meteenth Ward.. o & 10 eves 
North America..... soee 135 ooo 
riental pone PB: 15 
176% 180 200 
25544 255 5 

24y 205, 
17 100 16 

155 

ion 10 1 

econd National. a 420 
Seventh National............ 15 100 110 

noe and Leather............. H 95 100 

a eee 315 275 nse 
Standard............ 100 cans 105 
s tate of New York 113 itd <a 
Third National obs Ww 
‘Tradesmen’s.. 1u0 102 me 
Twelfth Ward. 1 ose 130 
PN 660806 covncscesetesocces uu x00 
U nion & Pi acncsscngndntses 195 170 185 
United Sates: a beovese 180 
Western National............. 116 120 
West Side.. sbsouisctcbesen ous 25 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 2Ist, were: 


sont, anestcn camel 138 
Rr publ 159 








FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..»»The Merchants’ Association of 
New York, which has been so success- 
ful in obtaining reduced excursion rates 
from the railroads for buyers visiting 
the city, is now likely to turn its atten- 
tion to freight rates, and secure conces- 
sions in that direction also, if possible. 


....The Comptroller of the City of 
Brooklyn received $6,505,000 of bids 
for the new bonds offered. Theawards 
were made as follows: $190,000 32% 
Wallabout bonds to Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, at 105.44; $2,060,000 4% tax cer- 
tificates to Blake Brothers & Co., and 
Morgan & Bartlett, at 100.1655. 


..»-Imports at New York last week 
were only $5,362,596, compared with 








$6,321,962 same week last year. The 
decline was heaviest in dry goods. 
The exports amounted to $9,105,569, 
against $7,510,488 a year ago. Since 
January Ist the exports from New York 
have amounted to $320,686,000, an in- 
crease of $78,600,000. During the same 
period the imports were $339,662,000, 
an increase of $32,500,000. 


_....Adividend of 1%% upon the new 
Chicago Gas Company’s certificates of 
deposit, which are held by the Central 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
declared payable August 25th. Fur- 
ther particulars may be found in another 
column in the announcement of the 
committee of which Frederic P. Olcott 
is Chairman and J. N: Wallace is Sec- 
retary. 


.... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


80 shares B’way Ins. Co., $25 each....... 80% 
50 shares Globe Nat’l Bank of Chicago, 


SS a oe 70% 
1,000 shares Ball Tire Co........... $10 each 
18 shares Mt. Morris Electric Light Co., $100 

Deco acini wean < vekinbias eiciecs 23 
1,000 shares Nat’ Hl Linseed Oil Co., $100 

NE gl Sars Win tale danas pcb olareet 20@2054 
50 shares Nat’l Beak of North America, $70 

Maple oiclala ns tio wares mnivieiten divigio'aiai « siqssiels 138 


$5,000 Wheeling and Lake Erie Rd. 4% cons. 
bonds (Mercantile Trust Co. Ctfs.).32% 


.... The newly organized Glucose 
Sugar Refining Company is capitalized 
at $26,000,000 common stock and $14,- 
000,000 preferred stock. The stock is- 
sued has been used to purchase the 
plants above named, and to provide 
working capital to the amount of $1,- 
500,000. Of the $12,800,000 preferred 
stock about $11,000,000 is taken by the 
owners of the individual plants. The 
subscription price for the stock sold 
was $10,000 for 100 shares of preferred 
stock with a bonus of ‘142.85 shares of 
common stock. No bonds are to be 
issued. 


. Referring to the idea of forminga 
new corporation to absorb the shares 
of the Equitable Gas Light and the 


New York and East River Gas Com- 
panies, it is announced that the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, will act 
es depositary of the stock of both com- 
panies. If more than two-thirds of the 
shares of the companies are deposited 
with the Central Trust Company before 
September Ist, a plan of reorganization 
will be published. Further particulars 
regarding the plau may be obtained 
upon application to the Depositary of 
the Central Trust Company of New 
York. 


.... The train records show that in 
the week ending August 14th, a total 
of 23,971 cars were received and for- 
warded, and that of this number 19,224 
were loaded, which was 461 fewer than 
were handled at Indianapolis in the 
week ending August 7th. This decrease 
in the movement was wholly due to the 
inability of the road to secure cars to 
carry the freight offered, several of the 
roads not being able to furnish the cars 
wanted for either through or local traf- 
fic. Last week 3,116 more loaded cars 
were handled than in the corresponding 
week of 1896, and 3,700 more than in 
1895, and, going back to 1894, there 
were I,311 more loaded cars handled 
this year. 


.... Secretary Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimates that the 
increased price of farm products dur- 


ing the last few months will amount to 
$500,000,000. The increase in the val- 
ue of the wheat crop alone is estimated 
at from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, as 
compared with last year. In speaking 
of the general condition of agriculture, 
Mr. Wilson says: 

‘*Our statistics show that the wheat 
acreage in 1896 was 34,618,646, the yield 
427,684,346 bushels, and the value $310, - 
602,539. Of this crop about 5% remains, 
the average price was 72.6c. per bushel, 
the highest since 1891, when it was 83.gc. 
per bushel. 


....The piano business of Steinway 
& Sons has been incorporated, and the 
capital placed in the London market by 


public subscription, The capital is 
£1.25§0,000 in 75,000 5 per cent pre- 
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ferred shares at £10 each, and 100,000 
common: shares at £5 each. The in- 
corporation covers all the business as 
conducted in London, Hamburg and 
New York. The profits for eleven 
years past, after providing for deprecia- 
tion of plant and machinery, show an 
average of £86,439 per annum. The 
purchase price of the business was 
41,086,000 in cash. The present com- 
pany has acquired nine-tenths of the 
stock of Steinway & Sons, the other 
one-tenth being held by one of the 
family. 


HARVEY FISK &SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street _New Y York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


To the Holders of 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Certificates of Deposit of Certificates of the 
Fidelity Insurance Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company issued upon the 
surrender of certifi- 
cates of the 


CHICAGO GAS COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT. on the above-mentioned 
Central Trust Company Certificates of 
Deposit will be paid on presentation of same 
at the office of the Central Trust Company of New 
York, 544 Wall Street, New York City, on and after Au- 
gust 25th, 1897. The transfer bouks of the Centra! 
Trust Company of New York will not be closed, but 
the exchange of Fidelity Trust Company’s certificates 
for Central Trust Company's certificates will be sus" 
pended between August 20th and August 27th. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman. 
ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
ANTHONY N. BRADY, 

WALTON FERGUSON, 

Cc. K. G. BILLINGS, 





Committee. 


Do vou Want your money to earn it 


J. N. WALLACE, Seeretary, 54 Wall Street, N. Y. 
safely? If so write for highest bank 
testimonials. Rob’t . Strahorn 


3% & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
C. I. HUDSON & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


36 Wall St. 
DEAL IN 


Wool Exchange Stock 


Also miscellaneous securities not quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
Private wire to Chicago and Bt. Louis. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a — egal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time “ may remain with the company. 


E i ators, or trustecs of estates, 
ligious ~~ hac olent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. Wits JameEs, Vice- Pres. 

James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Pas 





TRUSTEES. 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


WILLIAM Kockeriuuer, 
AEX. E. C 
WILLIAM E i MACY, JR., 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
GusTAv H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD, 

JOHN S. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs, 

_Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 


FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 


P.O. Box 743, Santiago, Chile. 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT 


Shares and Bonds, 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BON DS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


‘ INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wail Street, New York. 








Commercial Affairs. 


BANK clearings last week were 35% 
larger than a year ago. The leading 
markets show a slow but healthy in- 
crease of activity. There is no such 
rush of business as the sensational 
newspapers would have their readers 
believe. Outside of wheat and stocks 
the changes have been very limited. 
Prices are generally hardening, and 
goods are being moved more freely. 
There is no mistake either about there 
being better times ahead; but nothing 
but harm can come from exaggeration; 
and any sudden and imprudent rush of 
business just now is not desired in view 
of the reactions that would quickly fol- 
low. There was much excitement in 
wheat, September options in New 
York advancing to $1.05, the highest 
price since 1891. Receipts at interior 
points are increasing, amounting to 
4,220,000 bushels last week against 
3,660,000 the same week last year. Ex- 
ports for the week were 3,000,000 bush- 
els against 894,000 same week a year 
ago. To dispose of this season’s sur- 
plus, however, it is calculated that ex- 
ports must average about 4,000,000 
bushels per week. The world’s visible 
supply was estimated at 64,000,000 
bushels on August Ist, compared with 
102,336,000 bushels same time 1896. 
Flour advanced 10@25 cents per bbl. 
on fine brands. Corn advanced 1% 
cents in sympathy with wheat. Pro- 
visions were more active, and prices 
showed a rising tendency. A fair de- 
mand was reported for staple groceries, 
but no special activity. Cotton ruled 
quiet and easy, owing to prospects of 
a large crop and unfavorable foreign 
advices. The improvement in the iron 
trade was strictly moderate. Some in- 
crease of production is noted and 
prices are firmer, in some cases higher, 
but this is the extent of improvement 
thus far. Many dry-goods buyers have 
been in the market, and their purchases 
resulted in a very satisfactory business 
for jobbers. At first hands trade was 
rather better, and as supplies have been 
much reduced prices are advancing 
and mills hitherto idle are starting up. 
Woolen goods have been very firm. 
Print cloths advanced to 2% cents. 
Hides and leather continue strong, and 
a better demand was reported for boots 
and shoes, the result of the large influx 
of buyers to the big cities during the 
last two weeks. 





~ READING: NOTICES. 


CRESSON SPRINGS. 
A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged to run another tour from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Harrisburg, and 
intermediate points, to Cresson Springs, Pa., on 
Saturday, August 28th. 

Round-trip tickets, good going only on August 
28th on trains indicated below, or any train arriving 
in Philadelphia before 12.20 p.m., and thence on 
special train; and good returning on regular trains 
within ten days, including also one full day’s board 
‘at the magnificent Mountain House, will be sold at 
the following rates:— 





Rate. Train leaves 
We BOGE ssc ccsesccsccsve cocces $9 50 8.55 A.M 
Newark.... 5 9.30 * 
Elizabeth 9.40 ** 
New Brumswick.......cccccccossee 9 00 <5. 
Phillipsburg, N.J........0.0-000- 9 50 8.00 * 
PEA ia dkeow te cavaduvinceene 8 50 10.58 ‘* 
Wilmington........scccccccscsces 8 50 as.0g. * 
oie c eee weccasstencsee 8 00 12.20 P.M. 
Waahingtom........ccccccccccsece 8 00 10.50 A.M. 
Nn cindc ccensecsccecerenes 8 00 12,00 noon 
Harrisburg. .....ccsccccccccvcces 6 00 3-00 P.M 


Supertones rates from other points. 
sons remaining at Cresson for a longer pe- 
riod than one day a special reduction in hotel rates 
will be given. 
For tickets or additional information consult 
ticket agents.—.4¢~. 
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Insurance. 
Specimen Fire-Traps. 


Aw Indianapolis insurance journal, 
Rough Notes, has been doing a service 
which is not relished by some of the 
other journals of that city, which pro- 
nounce it slanderous, yet we consider it 
a public service notwithstanding. For 
he is most faithful and friendly who 
speaks unpleasant truths instead of 
always saying the smooth things which 
people prefer to hear. The present 
service of Rough Notes is like that of 
our neighbor /asurance, which has been 
looking into the department store 
hazard; the Indianapolis journal has 
been spying out unnoticed corners that 
are fire-traps and fire invitations, and 
seems to have no lack of them. It 
illustrates them with reproductions of 
photographs, which so graphically tell 
the story that we regret our inability to 
reproduce them. One is ‘‘a private 
alley that may prove a public calamity.” 
Here the camera shows a lot of rub- 
bish—boards, barrels, and so on— 
stacked up loosely, and with no other 
aim than to tuck them out of the way 
and out of sight, under a board shed 
and against the side of a livery stable, 
flanked by a saloon adjoining another 
livery stable, all within a few feet of the 
Empire Theater, from which is only a 
thirty-foot alley; the Grand Opera 
House is also only twenty-five feet dis- 
tant, and the whole combination is 
‘within easy-burning distance "’ of the 
Denison Hotel. Here, says a chron- 
icler, is preparation for a fire of a quar- 
ter to a half million of loss; there is 
hardly a square in the city containing 
so many elements of destruction as are 
compressed here; and the alley also gets 
most of its supply of combustible mate- 
rial from a seed store extending its 
entire length, as seen with its skylight 
at the left. All members of the Indiana 
State Board of Underwriters must be 
supposed to know about this alley, 
since they hold their weekly meetings 
in a room very near it. It would be 
worth, says Rough Notes, at least 
$100,000 to property owners to have 
this place cleaned out and made safe; 
and it asks whether the city has an in- 
spector, and whether the authorities 
have any power to abate a nuisance. 

For another picture, also illustrated, 
the new Park Theater is shown in course 
of reconstruction. There is a forest of 
timber, most of which will remain, tho 
covered. Within this mass of wooden 
posts, joists, and studding inside the 
brick walls only two iron girders and 
two iron posts are to be seen; it will 
form when ready as a theater a most 
perfect combination for a holocaust. 
This is offered as the answer to the 
question why theaters burn. 

Another picture showsa jumble diffi- 
cult to sketch in words. It is a lot of 
‘«match-box roofs,’’ showing slopes 
covered with loose boards, small shanty- 
like structures built upon and project- 
ing from the regular roofs, a few loose 
heaps of what look iike the temporary 
frames about which windows are built, 
and other stuff which looks as tho 
board fences had been tossed up from 
the ground and had lodged. This con- 


glomeration is on Washington Street, : 


within the block where is Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, and thatis only a half block from 
the post-office. The owners are quite 
able to replace the stuff with better, yet 
they-grumble at the’ greedy insurance 
companies, which are really to blame 
for writing on such risks at any rate 
whatever.. These, putting the very cen- 
ter of the city to hazard, are, with simi- 
lar exposures, ‘‘the rate-makers that 
help to make up the aggregate premi- 
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ums paid by the property owners of In- 
dianapolis to more than $600,000 annu- 
ally, and cause companies to pay out 
more than their entire receipts in some 
years for losses.’’ 

Another picture shows what might 
pass for either a brick or a frame risk. 
It is the National Surgical Institute, 
and as seen from the street in one view 
is a fine modern structure, occupying a 
corner. But the rear, or the side, as 
shown is plainly wood and ‘‘catchy,”’ 
and the picture is somewhat obscured 
by escaping steam from a two-story 
frame laundry which abuts against the 
Institute and exposes it. The chroni- 
cler inquires whether this building, well 
within the fire limits, was constructed 
according to rules in force at the time 
and, if not, by whose fault ? 

These are the samples now at our dis- 
posal, and they are at least sufficient 
for illustrative purposes. How many 
like them, or worse, New York can 
exhibit to the patient investigator, we 
do not now know, but they are certainly 
here. There are building laws—we 
should consider ourselves in positive 
danger without them, and without 
doubt they are of service as a restrain- 
ing force in some cases and a deterrent 
in others; and yet, all such laws and 
bureaus are constantly opposed by the 
greed of owners and the combined 
greed and ignorance of builders. It 
must be said over and over that the 
general feeling isthat one may build as 
he pleases, that is, as cheaply and heed- 
lessly as he pleases, up to the point 
where he cannot further dodge the law, 
and that insurance will carry a blanket 
over the whole. One of the settled 
things is that nobody can get along 
without insurance; nobody thinks of 
trying to. This being so, and without 
imagining that underwriters can be in- 
fallible, why is it not just to say that 
they hold the remedy in rates which 
shall ‘‘make the punishment fit the 
crime,” provided they have the firmness 
to take a stand and stick to it ? 





Fishers of Men. 


MONEY is universally supposed to be 
power, gratification, and, therefore, hap- 
piness; so everybody wants it, and wants 
it without any waiting, which is disagree- 
able, and without working, which isa 
means at once slow, unpleasant and un- 
certain. To patent some revolutionary 
thing; to be made somebody's heir, for 
rich men are dying daily; to recover 
one’s ancestral estate in Europe; to get 
the grand lottery prize; to operate suc- 
cessfully in stocks; these are the ordi- 
nary dreams. Come what may—rather, 
come wot what may—there is always the 
resource of dreaming; there is always 
a ‘‘somehow.” 

Yet inany are shrewd enough to re- 
solve that they will at least be com- 
fortable, and will be so by playing on 
the folly and greed of others. 

Partnerships are everywhere. A part- 
ner may fully desire to be fair, and even 
to be generous, yet he wants his just 
part—that is what he is seeking; and 
even in marriage, an association not on 
a business basis, men are moved by the 
desire to get rather than to give. Yet 
for years there have been ‘‘ bucket 
shops’’ and ‘‘discretionary pools’’ 
prowling about Wall Street, advertising 
for customers on the distinct basis of 
wanting somebody to divide profits 
with. ‘Our foresight is infallible,’’ say 
they; ‘‘ourcontrol of things is such that 
we can’t fail; but if we have any losses 
we will keep them ourselves, and the 
profits we will divide with you, we love 
you so; send us your money to operate 
with.” They don’t pretend. to know 
you; they never heard of you; they 


don’t ask to meet you personally, 
and, of course, they never . men- 
tion that it would be difficult to find 
anybody but a post-office box and a girl 
addressing circulars in an upper back 
office; send money by mail. 

Wall Street has not for years been 
free from these operators. One not 
long ago sent out a circular, intended 
to be supposed by the recipient to have 
been wrongly addressed by mistake, 
notifying him that a dividend of a con- 
siderable amount from a previous in- 
vestment awaited his order; another 
was keener still, for two carefully se- 
lected dupes he sent real money to rep- 
resent imaginary dividends. Naturally 
the baited hook caught, on a scale 
large enough to make the venture prof- 
itable. Mrs. Howe’s Boston bank, the 
operations of Ferdinand Ward, and a 
long line of other cases prove that an 
extravagant and absurd promise always 
catches victims. ‘‘Surely in vain the 
net is spread in sight of any bird.” No, 
Solomon; just the contrary, if you 
make the bait big enough and thick 
enough. 

People refuse to believe what they do 
not want to believe, and persistently 
seize without inquiry whatever they 
would like to have true. It would be 
pleasant to share in division of five mil- 
lion pounds in the Bank of England; 
therefore believe the first adventurer 
who says you are ‘‘ of kin” to an estate 
there, and furnish him funds to work 
the matter up. It would be pleasant to 
meet somebody who would share his 
money with you; therefore trust the 
first fellow who says he will do it, and 
deposit your money with 4zm—in confi- 
dent hope. Everybody realizes that he 
ought to make some life insurance pro- 
vision; but that costs self-denial, and 
self-denial is not pleasant. It would be 
gratifying if the temporary cost of in- 
surance would suffice to go through life, 
and two dollars could be paid with less 
than one; so trust the first man that 
offers to do this, and avoid putting his 
offer to the test of simple arithmetic, 
lest it be proved thereby baseless. 

Just so people do.. Give them their 
pretty dreams now, and they will chance 
the rude awakening later. So flourish 
the ‘‘banker’’ and the bucket-shop 
operator, the assessment insurance 


schemer. and all the other fishers of 
men for their own profit. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1897...... “17508 959 
LIABILITIES... SR Sele 206 & 


eer ee eee ee ere rer errr yy 


Massachusetts Laws protect the 311668 @ 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY .,. vue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


lt affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 





21 Cortlandt St., New York City, 











August 26, 1897 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
pues: January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved "0 meet all liabilities - 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- oe. 
1998; 688 
1,037,580 14 


Unsettied Losses and other Ciaims 
Ni ate surplus over Capital and Liabil- 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
£.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R.STILLMAN.,. Assistant Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 

$12,237,051 80 
10,941,233 00 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. 


1897, 1897. 








Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FARRAGUT yd ANS co., 
CAPITAL $200,000. 


New York Life Bldg., B’way & Leonard St. 
Branch Omics, 0 Cedar Street. 








¥ ; 
DIRECTORS. 

W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS, 
E.E. EAME OBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL 
GEORG. Ox, EODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J, ATKINS, CHARLES F. BRO 
HENRY TUCK . OLIVE 


JOHN 8 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD. 
MARTIN V. W oma ALTER L. TYLER, 


a ASH 
JOHN E. LEF FINGWELL. President. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


1829 cHarTer PERPETUAL. | 897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance | wee of Philadelphia. 
Capital $400,000 00 
Tasurance Reserve : 1,599,415 78 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 35.898 73 
Net Surplus ; 1,070,127 55 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of Policies--lib- 
eral provisions, no restriction asto travel or 
residence, and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all ages 
from 2 to 7ofor $10 and upwards at premiums 
of 5 cents a week and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an average throughout 
the year to its policy holders. Write for its 
literature. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 














Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
BORGO 5 00.55 56 csc veceiensscccccese 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


‘New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. [IcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 





Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335)........06 cscseecceeeceececees $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens..... Dida pans <u in aunad thee ne epesekiede ces 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings). ca Uileigin cltas aera kare 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection..............sceeeeecceeeeeeceeeeeees 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest...............sseeeeeeees x 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lis 

ONO, OOD oo cca cccedescccceccaeccéedeceses waikened cowane ¥en 6,996, 392 
Interest and Rents accrued........... $04 bis ccoddahoNaseens SOEs ur bblacoe ve 1,422,729. 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Socurisian, | ee ar 984,200 4 





Total Assets...-:.....-.... 
LIABILITIES. 


- $187,176,406 


ee 




















Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments.............. S65 eee Neb tenes 190, 387 
Total Liabilities................-..cc cece eee e ee eeeee eee § 160,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,681,997 
,. eeryrere rere | 
INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Ansiuities aiseaa abe ameekes i clcswmanaenie $6,032,946 
Renewal Premiums............ Soh beeadaedeescaued Risageilcesundeeundns sooe 25, 105,130 
TRRIGOR, BOE. 5 00 ccnccccscens iaanw ac ROE, suditesdsaqusekaniced degbetion eaaRise 8,001,482 
MOORS SMOG 6:0 5.5. 0 5 0:0 sic ve csesinecsgceeventc veseeeeeees-G39,139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896. 

MONT, os. on Sincehdn bs ca tehsecetaccocsdene teas Gabe dooneateutosett $9,462,506 
ME ac cccen seu eraes sc as ecie ghnadebilessuspewas ties dahaetininedeseees 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders..............sseeeeseees 6,590,234 

Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

and Inspection of Risks........ Dn RP eee Mapas asic baineey oo¥ en wosige> 3,099,036 

Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
and miscellaneous expenditures............cceeceeeeeccecceeenesceceecs 4,816,298 
Total - > a to RM -+++++-$26,398,955 
ROMIOERE GY MIR 6 orci sed once sen ddeccccwecetase ba naasateashomneees 12,740,603 


I conosco code cocks ccusaginy acerca (di 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 














Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895....... seeceeeees 277,693 = $799,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896............... Ba ashisswsbless'aets 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc..........+.eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 652 2,247,878 
NG iak cae caveashes PAGE cee ticebeess Soccecceccene 3399734 + $922,840,194 

Total Terminated in 1896.............++- dsipiels wicteialeins 2 oa pne Reicha 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896.... ........-. 299,785 $826,816,648 
Gain in 1896...........+.4- Siowsleleln caisielepteicts oniseieaare's « 22,092 $27,789,319 

New Applications Declined in 1896.............sseeeeeceeeeeeeeees 7,103 18,684,383 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interést, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be $ { 58, | 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December gist, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,681,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
























[u. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL....... 00.0 .eceeeee President. | EDWARD N.GIBBB................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TOUCK..... ass Vice-President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A.H. WELCH.... 2d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34d Vice-President. | THEODORE M. BANTA.. .--Cashier. 
BR. W. WEEKG...............cccceeeceees Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.... ............... Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY................ Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | HENRY C. MoRTIMER......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers, 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY.........0.eceeeeeseeeeeee! Capitalist. | Gzo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claftin Co., Dry Goods. | AuGusTus G. PaINnR...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLEs 8. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. S. Treasury. | GEORGE W. PERKINS..................! 8d Vice-President. 
Tuomas P. FowLER, Pres. N. Y, Ontario& Western, | EpmunpD D. RanpDOoLpu...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank, 

R.R. HIRAM R. STRELE............00sceeeeees. Attorney at Law. 
EpwWaRrp N. GIBBS........ evosvie T: of Comp | OBOAR B. BTRAUB.......cccccccccccscccccccces China Ware. 
WILiiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. WILLIAM L, STRONG... -Mayor of New York City. 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | Henry Tuck 
Water H. LEwis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | Jonn J. VALENTINE 
Woopsvury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods, | A. H. WELOH...........sceceeeeeseeeee 2d Vice-President 

. Ropert J. LowRY............- Ghetibsiaiiest deans Banker. | Davip A. WELLS.............++ 

JOHN A. MOCALL.......+...0006 idisennian vede te President. 





*Does notinclude any unreported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 
first premium has been paid in cas 


P 
No policy or sum of insurance is is included in these amounts: A ey where the first premium therefor, as pro- 
Meads: vided in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cas! se Biss 


THE {NDEPENDENT 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896........... eeseee cece ee s$25,910,904 83 
LEADERS TMI hess cccddivcchednecnss e+ 23,824,965 92 

$2,085,948 91 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casa distribu’ are upon all policies 


Bk 


ereon the surrender 
values to which the insured is 
jusetts Statu 
rates and values for any “age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 

Cash wae... 

Reserve for 

Surplus over Fall Liabilities. 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 189.. 55 595-780 56 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4.8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorE, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

I acne cs ds ks cuascccieserisevercne 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................++0++ $8,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-..+ $2,668,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

anda c ketnonasenciecbcacuee $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CHUMMROEE BB. civicosccscccccccccccscccconse 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
IN csc Sebacesatécccvecescvicerccste 175,229 5 

Bee cectcencnksiccscscsvesccccsses $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next? 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
¥. B. H. MOORE, N. i gg SMITH, 
. RAVE CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, oe D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES ED FLOYD JONES, 


JAMES G. be FOREST, GROnGE a 

WILLIAM DE GROO RON P. BROWN, 

WILLIAM EL WEBB,” = ANSON WHA D, 
SEPH AGOSTINI 


RACE 

















HO GRAY, J 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES DETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY £- RAWLEY, EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILL LIAM B. BOULTON 
AWKENCE othe GEOL W. UINTARD, 
YOuN L RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C, A. HAND: GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A.. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 
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The Art of Making a Fortune. 


IN a letter once written by Henry 
Ward Beecher to his son, the famous 
preacher gave the following good advice: 

‘*The art of making one’s fortune is 
to spend nothing. In this country any 
intelligent and industrious young man 
may become rich if he stops all leaks and 
is notin a hurry. Do not make haste; be 
patient. Do not speculate or gamble. 


Steady, patient industry is both the surest 
and the safest way.’ 


Never more than to-day have these 
true words been applicable. The foun- 
dations of the majority of the great for- 
tunes of this country were laid by the 
fathers and grandfathers of the present 
possessors, by the observance of just 
such principles as are here laid down. 
Prudence, patience and industry— 
these were the main factors involved 
in the beginnings of many a fortune. 

In this fast age, however, young 
men are too often impatient of the slow 
but sure methods pursued in those 
earlier days. They may say that those 
great fortune-builders were speculators 
as well as toilers. As a general rule 
this can only be granted when it is also 
understood that they speculated only 
on what they could afford to lose, and 
did not jeopardize their working capi- 
tal. Nowadays a young man will risk 
present capital and mortgage future 
hopes in uncertain ventures. The fru- 
gal style of living of the men who made 
such a success of business is no longer 
to be tolerated, they say. The leaks are 
very numerous and sometimes very large. 

Let the admonition of the preacher 
and the experience of the fortune-build- 
ers combine to impress the ambitious 
young men of the present with the im- 
portance of patience, closing up of 
leaks, and avoidance of speculation, un- 
til such means are accumulated as will 
afford a margin that may safely be ven- 
tured, and lost, ifneed be, without em- 
barrassment. An easy method of doing 
this may be suggested by the instalment 
plan of these bicycle days. 

The Mutual Life of New York offers 
you a small fortune, or the foundation 
of a large one, on an easy and reason- 
able instalment plan. By the payment 
of moderate premiums for ten or fifteen 
years, as you choose, it guarantees 
you, at the expiration of the contract 
period, the payment of from one to ten 
thousand dollars, according to your pre- 
miums, by which capital you may begin 
the active management of your own 
fortune. 

It is not possible in this brief space 
to properly detail the advantages and 
conditions of this contract; they can 
only be suggested. But see some agent 
of The Great Company, and from him 
you may learn the art of creating a for- 
tune without speculation. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

*‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*§ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ y 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 





the Home Office, 262 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
Cha Be Ea ciicpadcete scecacccenteanes Secretary. 
x WHEELWRIGHT Assistant Seoreary. 
WM. T. STAD i. 
ABTSUR © PERRY 





JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. e WILLIAMS 


os HN J. TUCKER...... 








. H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. mp. & Traders’ Nat. Bonk. 
pF , : | vdet:bamea liecieaete t Leather, 








PENN MUTUAL a 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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Old and Young. 
Rose-like the Morn Opes. 


BY HENRY REED CONANT. 





ROSE-LIKE the morn opes, 
And the day-star is kissing earth’s beau- 
ties; 
While men, 
Inspired with new hopes, 
Fare forth to take hold of life’s duties 
Again. 
The bluebells and daisies, 
That render the hillsides and meadows 
So bright, 
Uplift their glad faces, 
And wave a farewell to the shadows 
Of night. 


Birds, butterflies, bees, 
Now hither and thither are winging 
Their way 
Amid flowers and trees; 
And fluttering, buzzing and singing 
Are they. 
O man! how canst thou, 
In a worid of such rapture and glory, 
Complain? 
Unwrinkle thy brow— 
Nor look on the wonders before thee 
In vain. 
Yon white cloud that clings 
To the firmament high, and each flower 
Of the sod, 
And each warbler that sings, 
Proclaims the deep love and the power 
Of God. 


New York City. 


Mrs. Bascom’s Things. 
BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


It was the day before Mrs. Bascom’s 
sale, and the accumulation of forty 
years was waiting for it. 

Forty years is a long time—long 
enough for the rootlets of a human 
heart to strike deep and take firm hold. 
Mrs. Bascom was thinking this as she 
walked around the yard for the last 
time. She stopped by a branching 
maple and laid a caressing hand upon it. 

‘‘We planted this tree that first 
spring,’’ she said softly to herself. ‘< It 
wasn’t more than a foot high—and 
we've grown here together ever since. 


Ah me! it’s hard to transplant old 
trees.” 

But there was no help for it. She 
knew that. When Colonel Bascom 


died it became absolutely necessary to 
break up the home. John, the only son, 
lived near, but he could flot give up his 
nice new house to go back to the old 
place. Sally, the daughter, lived in 
St. Louis. Her husband wasa prosper- 
ous merchant, and, of course, moored. 
So there was nothing left for Mrs Bas- 
com but to ‘‘break up’’ and live with 
her children. 

The question of where Sally had set- 
tled in her own decisive fashion. 

‘*Of course Mother will live with 
me,” she said. ‘‘The daughter—not 
the daughter-in-law—is the proper one 
to have the care of the parents when 
they are old.”’ 

Mrs. Bascom shrank a little at this 
frank avowel of filial obligation. She 
was an active woman of sixty. She had 
not thought to need ‘‘caring for’’ for 
ten years or more. 

Her daughter-in-law was sitting next 
to her. She took the withered hand in 
hers and stroked it gently. 

«As Sally says, a daughter has the 
first claim,’’ she said, tenderly; ‘‘but I 
am sure Mother knows that we would 
be glad to have her.’’ And somehow 
Mrs. Bascom felt comforted. | 

Sally settled the details of the break- 
ing up in the same summary manner. 
It was her way of doing things. 

‘*We'll just make a clean sweep, 
Mother,’’ she said. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
worth saving, and we'll sell them all.’’ 


“ sickness! 
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Mrs. Bascom was taking things out 
of the bureau drawers. 

‘« Don’t you think I’d better take the 
bureau with me, daughter ?’’ she asked, 
a little anxiously. It was a mahogany 
chest of drawers without casters. 

“Oh my, no, Mother! I wouldn’t 
have that lumbering old thing around 
for anything. I have a handsome 
antique oak dresser in your room, and 
a chiffonier to match. You'll have all 
the drawer space you can possibly use.” 

Mrs. Bascom was opening and shut- 
ting the empty drawers aimlessly. 

‘‘I’ve had this bureau forty years,’’ 
she said, asif to herself. ‘« We bought 
it when we went to housekeeping. I 
suppose it is a little old-fashioned ”— 
there was a touch of wounded feeling 


a shocked face. ‘‘ You don’t mean that 
Sally isn't good to Mother!” 

‘«Sally is just as good to Mother as 
she can be; that is, she is as good to 
her as she knows how to be. But, John, 
Sally has no more understanding of old 
people’s feelings than I have of—French 
art! It is like this: Sally wants Mother 
to have an easy time; so she takes her 
out of an active country life, full of 
cares for other people, and puts her in 
her own far-away city home, where 
there is not a familiar object, and where 
she has absolutely nothing to do. 

‘Then she expects her to be happy. 
And it isn’t in human nature to be—at 
least it isn’t in old people’s nature. 

‘‘I wish you could see Mother’s 
room, John—Brussels carpet, lace 


in her voice—‘‘ but it was considered a *curtains, elegant rugs and a folding 


fine piece of furniture in its day. The 
top drawer was Father’s; and the sec- 
ond drawer was the one I kept my baby 
clothes in. I can just see John’s little 
linen-cambric shirts, trimmed with 
thread edging, now! Sally, it seems 
like I would hate to se// this bureau!’’ 

«« I'll take it, Mother, and keep it for 
you,’’ said Lizzie, quietly. 

«« Why, Lizzie,’’ remonstrated her sis- 
ter-in-law, ‘‘ you haven’t any room for 
AS 

‘‘T’ll make room,’’ said Mrs. John 
Bascom, a little curtly. 

The old lady was not much help. 
Every article in the house was full of 
tender memories to her; and as she 
went from one to another, sitting a 
moment in ‘‘Father’s chair,’’ and touch- 
ing this thing and that, she was clearly 
giving a good-by to them all. Such a 
hold inanimate things will get upon the 
affections! 

«* You wouldn’t have any use for this 
new rag carpet, would you, daughter ?” 

«« None in the world, Mother.”’ 

«7 didn’t know but you might put it 
in the back part of the house. I took 
a heap of pains with this carpet, and 
nearly the last thing Father did was-to 
bring it home from the weaver’s. He 
took such an interest in it when I was 
making it, Father did. You don’t think 
you'd better put it down in my room, 
do you, Sally ?’’ 

‘‘Oh no, Mother; it wouldn’t be in 
keeping with anything in the room. 
And then I’ve just put down a new body 
Brussels. I don’t feel that there jis 
anything too good for my mother,” af- 
fectionately. 

Mrs. Bascom smiled back bravely, 
but she looked wistfully at the carpet, 
after all. 

And so it went. 

The things were all sold; and when 
Mrs. Bascom started for St. Louis with 
her earthly belongings packed in a new 
trunk, she was as stripped and desolate 
an old woman as ever swallowed her 
tears and smiled. It was as if a grape- 
vine had been prepared for transplant- 
ing by carefully shaking the earth from 
its roots and clipping its tendrils neatly 
away. 

They did not hear from her often. 
Sally had said she would have all the 
time there was now to write letters; but 
letter-writing—for pleasure—had been 
crowded out of her busy country life, 
and when leisure came she was too old 
to form a new habit. 

Mrs. John Bascom went down to St. 
Louis at the time of the fair, nearly a 
year after the breaking up. She stayed 
three weeks. 

The night she came back she‘had a 
plain talk with her husband. 

‘«John,’’ she said, in answer to his 
inquiries, ‘‘ Mother is dying of home- 

She never makes a com- 
plaint, but she is just as unhappy as she 
can be—I know she is.” ; 

“Why, Lizzie!” John Bascom raised 


bed. And Mother is horribly afraid of 
that bed—thinks she is going to be 
folded up in it some night. She 
wanted Sally to give her a bedstead, but 
Sally said this matched the set and was 
perfectly safe. So poor Mother goes to 
bed in fear and trembling every night. 

‘* Then, of course, it has a mattress; 
and Mother says she gets so cold in the 
night that her bones just ache, and she 
lies there and thinks how good it would 
feel to have the feathers come up around 
her back. Isn’t that pitiful, John? 
You know she always slept on feathers. 
I spoke to Sally about it and told her I 
would get you to send her feather bed 
right down. But Sally was quite stiff 
about it—said she didn’t think it best 
for Mother to sleep on feathers—it was 
not healthy. 

‘‘And then the next day she went 
down-town and bought a down quilt for 
Mother’s bed—paid twenty dollars for 
it! Wasn’t that more like her? Sally 
wants Mother to be happy, but she 
wants her to be happy in Aer way. 

John Bascom got up excitedly. 

‘‘T’ll send that feather bed to Moth- 
er to-morrow,’’ he said, ‘‘ and write to 
Sally to get her a decent Christian bed- 
stead to match her set, and I’ll pay for 
it!”’ 

‘Oh no, you won't, John. Mother 
wouldn’t have you do it for the world. 
But she misses her things, Iknow. We 
were on the street one day, and passed 
by a second-hand store. I noticed that 
Mother had stopped, and I went back. 
She was standing there looking at a 
sheet-iron stove, and the tears were 
running down her cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, Liz- 
zie,” she said, ‘‘this is just like my old 
‘ Evening Star,’” 

John Bascom blew his nose vigor- 
ously. 

‘«But, John,’’ continued his wife, 
‘it isn’t just the home /¢hzngs that 
Mother misses—it is the home /eeling. 
Without meaning to do it, Sally never 
lets her lose sight of the fact that she is 
living in Aer house. Old people like 
to potter around and feel that they are 
of use. Sally never will let Mother do 
a thing. She says the servants are 
there to do the work, and she wants 
her to rest. And so she rests till she is 
tired to death. She says she just longs 
sometimes to get hold of a dishpan full 
of dishes. 

‘‘Sally had told me before about 
Mother’s putting on a gingham apron 
and going into the kitchen the first Mon- 
day morning to do the dishes, and let the 
girl go at the washing, and how she 
had had to tell her plainly that she 
never let anybody interfere with the 
servants’ work. Think of making her 
feel that she was interfering, when she 
wanted to help! 

‘«One day I was sewing in her room. 
She began cutting the scraps into car- 
pet-rags—from sheer force of habit, I 
could see. ‘I’ve been doing this all 


my life,’ she said, when I laughed, ‘and 
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I forget. It is second nature, 1 sup- 
pose,and I love to doit. I havea nice 
lot of white rags that I can’t bear to 
throw away, because they would make 
somebody such good carpet-rags.’ ‘Get 
them out,’ I said, ‘and sew them for 
my carpet. They are just what I need.’ 

‘«John, you ought to have seen how 
interested she was. In ten minutes we 
were in the midst of billows of rags and 
an animated discussion of dyes. Just 
then Sally walked in. 

‘«*¢ Why, Mother,’ she said, ‘ what in 
the world are you doing?’ 

‘«*]’m just making some carpet-rags 
for Lizzie, daughter,’ Mother said, dep- 
recatingly. 

‘««T think I wouidn’t do that sort of 
work here,’ she said. ‘The fuzz gets in 
the carpet so, and Lizzie doesn’t really 
want them, I know.’ 

‘-You ought to have seen Mother’s 
face change—every bit of interest faded 
out of it. I felt so provoked at Sally. 
She put the rags away, and said: «I 
won't do it if you think I'd better not, 
daughter. I hadn’t anything else to 
do.’ 

‘‘ And, John, Sally went down the 
next day and got a table-cover, and 
some rope silks and filoselle, and I don’t 
know what all, and gave them to 
Mother, and told her she thought she 
would find that much nicer than sewing 
rags! And so poor Mother, whose 
hands are trained to knitting and darn- 
ing, and mending, is laboring now 
with filosel/e, and yearning for carpet- 
rags!’’ 

And John Bascom’s heart was yearn- 
ing for his mother. 

‘ Lizzie,’’ he said, with a man’s help- 
lessness, ‘‘what can we do?”’ 

‘: I’ve thought it all out, John.’’ 

John brightened. He had great con- 
fidence in his wife’s resources. 

‘¢ We'll write and ask Mother to come 
and spend the winter with us. I ar- 
ranged that before I left. And then if 
it is as I think, and Mother is happier 
here than there, we'll just keep her— 
and Sally can’t help herself. In that 
way it will all be pleasantly settled and 
nobody will have any feeling.”’ 

How easy and natural it seemed! 

“‘T’ll go down and get her myself,” 
John said. ‘‘I am going to Jefferson 
City next week, anyway.”’ 

And so it was settled. 

A few hours later as Mr. Bascom was 
sinking into slumber, his wife, wide 
awake asked, ‘‘John, who bought 
Mother’s old ‘ Evening Star’ ?”’ 

‘‘Why-y, Mr. Sam Driscoll, I think. 
I’mnot sure. The book would show.” 

“« What book ?” 

““Why, the account-book that the 
sales were put down in.” 

««Oh, of course! Where is it ?’’ 

‘«In the lower part of the bookcase, 
with my papers. Why?’ 

‘«Qh, nothing. Go on to sleep.”’ 

A week later John Bascom started 
for St. Louis. He was to be gone four 
days. They were busy days for Mrs. Bas- 
com. They had decided to give up 
the bedroom down-stairs, and she was 
‘* fixing it up.” ‘‘Old people don’t like 
to sleep up-stairs,’’ she had said. 

During the week she had made sun - 
dry trips in her buggy; and after Mr. 
Bascom was gone she had started off 
with the ‘‘big wagon’’ and the hired 
man. When she returned one would 
have thought she was going to start a 
second-hand furniture store. 

The afternoon of the fourth day drew 
toaclose. Lizzie was putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the room. 

‘« They'll be here in a minute,” she 
said. ‘‘I’ll just have time to loop 
these curtains, and then it will be all 
done;” and she looked around apprcv- 
ingly. Well might she approve. It was 
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the facsimile of Mother Bascom’s old 
room. 

' On the floor was the rag carpet that 
‘«Father took such an interest in’— 
bright as when it was made. It had 
been on Lizzie’s darkened spare-room. 

In one corner was the old mahogany 
bureau, and in the other a walnut bed- 
stead with high, soft feather-bed and 
home-made counterpane. Near. the 
stove stood an old, old washstand 
painted to imitate mahogany, with a 
grayish mottled top supposed to repre- 
sent marble. There was a hole in it for 
the bowl. Over by the window was a 
small cherry table. A worn copy ofthe 
Testament and Psalms lay on it. 

It was a chilly afternoon in early No- 
vember and a cheerful fire crackled in— 
was it ?—yes, it was really—Mrs. Bas- 
com’s old ‘‘ Evening Star.’’ Twochairs 
were in front of the stove—one, a low 
split-bottomed rocker, painted green, 
the other a big brown wooden one. It 
was ‘‘ Father’s chair.” 

Lizzie had looped the last curtain and 
was surveying it critically. ‘‘ Dotted 
muslin would have been prettier,” she 
said; ‘‘but the bleached cotton was 
what Mother had. And here they come!”’ 

They let her rest a while in the sit- 
ting-room before taking her to hér 
room. When she entered it her eye fell 
on the carpet. 

‘«Why, Lizzie!’’ she said, ‘‘ain’t this 
my carpet? Why’—she was looking 
around the room now—“‘ Lizzie! these 
are my things—that were sold. Where 
did you get them?” Her voice was 
tense and almost stern. 

‘<I bought them back, Mother. They 
were all in the neighborhood, and every- 
body was glad to Jet me have them 
when they knew what I wanted them 
for. I thought you would feel more at 
home if you had them—don’t you like 
them, Mother?’’ a little anxiously. 

Mrs. Bascom had dropped into a 
chair, and covered her eyes with her 
hand. She looked up now with tears 
streaming down her cheeks. 

‘Like them?” she said. ‘‘ Why, 
child, I’ve just long d for these things. 
I didn’t know how my heart was bound 
to them, or I never would have let them 
go. I’ve tried to make myself feel how 
childish it was, and I never told a soul 
how I felt; but oh! Lizzie, I’ve been so 
homesick for my things!’’ 

She went from one thing to another 
with the delight of a child. 

‘*How good that bed will feel this 
winter!” she said. ‘‘And here’s my 
little stand-table, too, and—Zzzzze/ 
ain’t that my Testament?” 

'«Yes’m. It was in one of those 
drawers when the table was sold, and 
we never knew it.’”’ 

«« And Sally thought she had burned 
it up! She bought me a nice Oxford 
Bible, with a lot of maps and Paul’s 
missionary journeys in it; but when 
people get old they don’t seem to care 
so much about studying the Bible as 
about reading it. And this hasso many 
passages marked. Here’s the text sis- 
ter Ann’s funeral sermon was preached 
from—and Father’s—and my little 
Henry’s! Oh, I’m glad to get this Tes- 
tament back!” 

They were sitting around the fire 
later. 

‘‘ Mother,” said John, ‘‘I hope you 
haven’t forgotten how to knit. I’ve 
been thinking how good a pair of your 
warm socks would feel these cold morn- 
ings.” 

Mrs. Bascom turned eagerly to her 
daughter. ‘‘Is there any yarn in the 
house, Lizzie ?’’ 

‘* Maybe I can find some,”’ said Liz- 
zie, mendaciously. She had bought 
some the day before in anticipation of 
this, ‘I'll look to-morrow.”’ 
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‘«T’ll have youa pair by the last of the 
week, son. I’ve seen the time when I 
could turn off my sock in a day; but I 
reckon I’m a little out of practice 
now.”” 

‘«John, you needn’t put Mother at 
work quite so soon. I want her to help 
me with my blue stripe first.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you colored that stripe 
yet?’ 

‘*No’m. Idon’t know how.” 

‘‘John,” said his mother, briskly, 
‘‘get me some Prussian blue to- 
morrow, and we'll go right atit.” Filo- 
selle had been hard to manage, but she 
was on familiar ground now. 

Lizzie went about her supper after 
a while, and the two were left together. 

‘So you like it, do you, Mother ?’’ 
said John, seeing her glance rest lov- 
ingly on the familiar objects. 

Mrs. Bascom laid a trembling hand 
in his. 

‘«John,’’ she said, brokenly, ‘‘I don’t 
feel like I could ever leave this room.”’ 
His hand closed on hers. 

‘* You never shall,’’ he said. 
is your home from now on.” 

John Bascom went to town the next 
day and did not return til] nearly night. 
When he came in he went directly to 
his mother’s room. The door was 
ajar. She was sitting in the twilight 
rocking gently. Under the table was a 
ball of finished carpet-rags. She had 
been reading, and the open Testament 
lay onher lap. Agraysock, well down 
into the leg, had slipped to the floor. 

She did not hear him. She was sing- 
ing softly, to the tune of Hebron: 


‘This 


‘* Thus far the Lord has led me on, 
Thus far his care prolongs my days, 
And every evening shall make known 
Some fresh memorial of his grace.” 
It was her old twilight hymn. 

He closed the door gently and went 
to Lizzie. 

‘*Yes,” she said, when he told her 
about it,” ‘‘Mother’s had one happy 
day, anyway. I cansee that she is glad 
to get back to the old neighborhood.’’ 

‘* Lizzie,” said John, suddenly, ‘‘ how 
did you happen to have that yarn here? 
You don’t knit.” 

‘*How did you happen to want yarn 
socks?’’ she retorted. ‘You don’t 
wear them.”’ 

Then they both laughed. 

‘What do you suppose Mother said 
about you last night?” he asked. 

‘« What did she say?’’ said Lizzie, 
curiously. 

‘She said, ‘John, you have a good 
wife, and she’s got a heap of feeling.’” 

«« And what did you say ?’’ she asked, 
archly, but with brimming eyes. 

‘«T said, ‘She has so,’’’ he answered, 
emphatically. 

And then John Bascom did what he 
did not often do except when he came 
home from the St. Louis fair—he kissed 
his wife. 


Kazamazoo, Micu. 





The True Story of a Life Six- 
teen Winters Long. 


BY ADELE M. FIELDE, 


FITZGERALD and I sat together on a 
soap-box at the top of a hill in the 
George Junior Republic at Freeville, 
New York. I could see his toes through 
his shoe-tips, his leg through the holes 
in trousers, his shoulder through his 
ragged coat, and his brown hair through 
the straw of his torn hat. But his face 
was beaming, as it always does when we 
sit down for one of our talks. 


Why he was named Fitzgerald neither | 


he nor I knew; but he has instincts 
that belong to the name, and that prob- 
ably came with it from a remote ances- 
tor, who was of clean and gentle blood, 


Having had no data from which to rea- 
son out conventional rules, he never- 
theless always provides a seat fora 
lady; treats the weak with magnanim- 
ity; considers his word as good as his 
bond; meets unexpected conditions 
with tact, and is altogether curiously 
well-bred. Yet he never knew his 
grandparents, and has no idea when, 
where, or how they lived. The sole 
proof that they were wholesome people 
lies in Fitzgerald’s sound body and sane 
mind. 

He was born in a tenement in Brook- 
lyn, and thinks that his father and 
mother were friendly and sober at that 
that time. But his earliest personal rec- 
ollection is of aroom on the top floor of 
a house on the lower East side in New 
York, with a notice of eviction for non- 
payment of rent pasted onits door. Then 
the furniture, including Fitzgerald’s bed, 
and the stove on which his mother cook- 
ed his food, was all put out of the dwell- 
ing, and was sold by his mother on the 
sidewalk. His father was at the time 
away on one of his long periodical 
sprees, and his mother, dazed by drink, 
disposed of every article that had helped 
to make up the poor place Fitzgerald 
had known as home. A quarrel be- 
tween the parents ensued, and then 
Fitzgerald was taken to the Gerry So- 
ciety, and his mother was sent to Black- 
well’sIsland. So it happened that dur- 
ing the fifth year of Fitzgerald’s life he 
had clean clothes and sufficient food. 
Then his father decided to again ‘‘ make 
up the home,” and Fitzgerald returned 
with his parents to tenement-house life. 
But the old story of drink, squalid pov- 
erty, and quarrels was again rehearsed, 
and then the father ran away and. the 
mother found a situation as a servant 
in ‘‘ Hell’s Kitchen.’’ For eight years 
thereafter Fitzgerald took care of him- 
self. Sometimes he slept in a cellar, 
into which its kind owner threw a bun- 
dle of straw for him to lie upon, and 
occasionally brought the cold leavings 
of a breakfast. Sometimes when it 
rained hard, and his tattered clothing 
was frozen, he raised the cover of a coal- 
hole, and slid down and lay all night 
among the coals. Sometimes he slept 
in an empty box or ash-barrel, always 
careful that his exits and his entrances 
should escape the eyes of enemies. His 
chief terrors aboveground were the po- 
licemen, and below ground were the 
rats. How he escaped both is marvel- 
ous. His companions were little out- 
casts like himself, loved and cared for 
by nobody. 

One day eight of them together, cold, 
hungry and homeless, determined that 
they would have a hot meal. They 
planned a foraging expedition, with 
minute attention to details and proba- 
bilities. Certain members of the party 
were to knock coals off coal-wagons, 
and others were to gather the pieces 
later on, and carry them to a rendez- 
vous in a vacant lot. Fitzgerald was 
elected to make the grand attack on a 
butcher’s wagon, and to slip away with 
a steak while the driver’s attention was 
diverted by others. 
fire on the snow; the beef was roasted, 
and five cents, the combined wealth of 
the eight boys, bought a loaf of rye 
bread, which was evenly divided among 
the banqueters. ‘‘Oh, it was good!” 
said Fitzgerald. ‘‘It was the only hot 
food I had had for a long time; and I 
had been very hungry.”’ 

Fitzgerald sold newspapers, held 
horses in Washington Market, and did 
any odd jobs that came to hand. He 
picked most of his food from the gutter, 
and rejoiced when he found edible 
refuse about the markets. One night, a 
friend of his, an industrious bootblack, 
said to him: ‘‘I know a daisy place in 


The coals made a 
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West Thirty-second Street where youse 
can sleep in a bed for six cents; and 
can get a meal for six cents, and youse 
can go along of me, and see how youse 
likes it. I tell youse, it’s a daisy!’’ So 
Fitzgerald found the Children’s Aid 
Society, and saw a man whom I suppose 
to be its Secretary. That Secretary 
was evidently one who knew a good 
thing when he saw it. He helped Fitz- 
gerald mightily, and put him in a 
school, and made him clean and happy. 

But right away Fitzgerald’s mother 
came and said that she had a fine home 
with her married daughter, and that 
there was a carpet on the floor and a2 
big lamp and an income of sixteen dol- 
lars a week for the family to live upon. 
So Fitzgerald went with her, and then 
earned that her only reason for want- 
ing him was that he might earn money 
for her uses. He got a place where he 
was paid five dollars a week, which his 
mother spent chiefly in drink, leaving 
him hungry and ragged as beiore. 

‘«It was about this time,’’ said Fitz- 
gerald, ‘‘that I once saw a happy home. 
It wasacold night and about dark, and 
I was on Fifth Avenue. A man came 
home to his house, and the rooms were 
all lighted up, and I could see every- 
thing inside. There was a beautiful 
lady and two children there; and when 
the man came home the children ran 
to him, and he took them up and 
kissed them, and he put his arm around 
their mother and he kissed her too; and 
I have always thought about them ever 
since. I think of them very often.” 

‘« And how old were you, Fitzgerald, 
when you saw the happy home?”’ in- 
quired I. 

“‘I was twelve then, and J can see 
them now just as plain!” said Fitzger- 
ald, who will be sixteen in November. 

The best things we ever do are prob- 
ably those we do without conscious be- 
nevolence. To have unconsciously re- 
vealed Heaven to the sight of one who 
had never heard nor dreamed of its 
existence, was the good fortune of the 
woman who made the only happy home 
ever beheld by that waif twelve years 
old. 

In the dark evening Fitzgerald went 
back to the lower West side, and found 
that his mother had spent for liquor the 
dollars with which she had promised to 
buy him acoat. ‘I do not like wom- 
en,” here said this young misanthrope. 
‘‘T have studied them, and I do not 
like them. There was one woman that 
I used to study particularly. Sine had 
six children, and she used to go along 
the street, drunk, with all the children 
following her and crying. She never 
took care of her house, nor washed her 
clothes. The women are all like that. 
I shall never marry,” said Fitzgerald, 
solemnly. 

«*But,’’ said I, ‘‘1 am not like that, 
and I am a woman.’’ 

“‘Oh, o-h!’’ said Fitzgerald, looking 
at me with his wide brown eyes full of 
surprise. I believe he had till that min- 
ute, during our conferences, thought of 
me as an inhabitant of a world higher 
than this planet, and quite outside it. I 
had to turn my head away that he might 
not see the tears in myeyes. I felt that 
I had suffered loss through not oftener 
choosing as my charges those to whom 
I could really be an angel. Some of 
us who spend time searching for new 
emotions should set ourselves to their 
production in the unloved children of 
want. 

Last spring Fitxgerald heard from one 
of his acquaintances about the Boys’ 
Free Reading-Room in University 
Place, and went there to see what it 
was like. Oneday some one there told 
him about a large, green open space 
where many girls and boys were going 
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to be citizens in a Junior Republic. 
Fitzgerald had no money, and trembled 
with an awful fear that he could not go; 
but a lady gave him a ticket, and as he 
had no goods, chattels, nor social en- 
gagements to detain him, he came along 
straightway. 

We were looking out over the fair 
land, the fields of oats yellow in the sun- 
set, the tender buckwheat stretching in 
white billows, the sheep grouped under 
the tall maples, the farmhouses among 
the orchards. ‘‘ Fitzgerald,” said I, 
‘*would you not like to live always in 
the country, to work hard on the fruit- 
ful land; to plant berries and keep bees 
and rear chickens, and have a house 
with sunny chambers all white and 
clean, and a parlor with a carpet, and— 
and—and—a ‘happy home’ that would 
be your very own?’ ’”’ 

“Oh, o-h!” said Fitzgerald. And 
Fitzgerald now has an ideal and is ex- 
ercising the self-restraint, the industry, 
the reverence, that shall some time 
make the ideal a reality, God willing. 


Freeviite, N. Y. 


A Summer Shower. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


THE wind that has been playing with the | 


tasseled heads of grain, 

Now sounds a sudden warning moan that 
tells of coming rain, 

And all the running, creeping folk, and 
all the folk that fly, 

Are filled with consternation as they hear 
the warning sigh; 

And into holes and crevices, in frantic 
haste and fear, 
They run and crawl and hop and fly, and 
quickly disappear; . 
The squirrels to their nests have gone, 
the bees gone from their food, 

And safe beneath a rhubarb leaf a hen 
has clucked her brood; 

The butterflies have left the air, the 
crickets left the gtass, 

When like a breath the raindrops fall, 
and like a breath they pass, 

And then the golden sun returns and 
drives the mist away, 

And all the creeping, flying folk come 
back to work or play. 


Wavyvessoro, Va. 





The Fox and the Rabbit. 
A FABLE, 
BY JAMES RILEY. 


ONCE a fox being driven by some 
dogs, and getting far ahead, entered a 
wall. There he meta gray rabbit. 

‘*Good-morzing, Bob!’’ said the fox, 
with his most gracious smile. 

‘«Good-morning, Ren!’’ answered 
the rabbit, elated that his family, the 
Grays, were at last recognized by the 
Fox folks. 

The fox chatted very pleasantly, 
asked how burrowing was, if berries 
were plenty, and if he ever saw any 
hens straying out from farmyards into 
the woods. 

The rabbit answered all these ques- 
tions asa good rabbit should. Burrow- 
ing. he said, was slow, but berries were 
very red, especially the checker-berries, 
and as for hens, he avoided them. He 
never could beara cackle! Simplicity 
was his motto. 

‘« The harvest moon, and frosty nights 
for me!” he added. ‘‘The autumn 
puts new life into my bones,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and braces me right up!” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the fox, ‘‘I saw one of 
your folks braced up this morning, 
hanging by the neck from a sapling. 
But,” he added, ‘‘ the life was all out of 
him! It was at Snagg’s snare.’” 

The rabbit tvrned pale. 


The fox now thought of the delight- 


ful breakfast he was driven from when 
those vulgar hounds came upon him an 
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hour ago; but he refrained from speak- 
ing of it. He was naturally too polite 
and too well brought up to hurt his 
brother's feelings with such a ghastly 
tale. There are times for all things, 
and besides, his friend was a vegetarian. 
It would not do to speak of diet when 
taste disagreed. 

He turned to other subjects; if the 
Hares now associated with the Grays, 
or were they still the old high leapers 
and long-lanks, changing their coats 
once in six months? This last as a 
compliment to present company. 

But no, the rabbit said, the Hares 
still kept by themselves, and moved in 
their own particular circle, especially 
when the hounds were on track. 

In fact they were the old-time high 
steppers, generaJly on a jump, and kept 
themselves secluded in swamps and 
damp places. 

Having gone the round of common 
subjects, the fox now very suavely asked 
the rabbit to come and see him. The 
rabbit, flattered to the heart at such 
high curtesy, was just returning the 
compliment, when the bark of dogs was 
heard. It came nearer and nearer, and 
was now at the wall. 

The rabbit crouched and trembled. 

The fox sat high on his haunches and 
thought: 

‘This is very unfair of you, Mr. Fox! 
very unfair, and very wrong to bring all 
of this—your troubles—upon me!” said 
the frightened rabbit. <‘‘It was the 
smell of your feet on the wet leaves 
that brought those awful ’’— 

The deep bay of the foremost hound, 
not two feet away, now closed the sen- 
tence. 

‘I know,’’ answered the fox, in the 
lull outside; ‘‘ but if you want the ac- 
quaintance of your betters as your 
equals, you must first be prepared to 
share their troubles and take their 
risks!” 

The rabbit was saying he thought this 
unfair under the circumstances, and the 
fox was thinking out a wise, proper, 
most gracious and, on the whole, suffi- 
ciently foxy answer, when the rough 
voices of men were heard at the wall. 

The fox and rabbit listened. 

The men began to tear down the wall. 
At first they went the wrong way, and 
the fox laughed. 

Then they turned, and the fox looked 
serious. 

They came nearer, 

They were now right over their heads. 
There was a dull, grating, shelving 
sound. 

Only one more stone, the second stone 
above the binding, or underpinning 
stone, remained. Under this were the 
fox and rabbit. It was their arch of 
safety. 

‘I'll bet it’s only a little, nasty gray 
rabbit!’’ said a voice. 

“If I thought it was only a gray rab- 
bit, and not a fox, I would never try to 
lift this stone,” answered the second 
voice. Just then the red of a great 
hand showed itself under the corner of 
the stone. 

‘«*I’ll poke with this stick!’’ said the 
first voice. 

‘«« Squeal!’’ whispered the fox. 

‘*Whee! whee! whee!” squealed the 
rabbit. 

‘*Told you ’twas a rabbit,” said the 
first voice. 

‘T’ll give it up,’’ answered the sec- 
ond-voice. 

‘Come Bence! come Beauty! come 
Bugle!” and whistling up the dogs the 
voices grew faint. 

The fox now began to loosen with his 
paw a small flat chink stone that was 
under the stone that arched over them. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ asked the 
rabbit. 


‘*Getting ready for breakfast,” said 
the fox. 

«(Don’t see anything to eat?” queried 
the rabbit. 

“I do,’’ said the fox, as he whetted 
his teeth upon the stone. 

«« What are you going to eat ?’’ asked 
the rabbit. 

**Rabbit!’’ answered the fox, with a 
leer, at the same time trying his teeth 
on a stick. 

Once more the rabbit trembled. 

‘«Where shall I begin ?’’ asked the 
fox. ‘‘Have you any objections, Bob,” 
he continued, ‘‘ if I should first strike in 
right here?’’ and he put his forepaw 
playfully upon the neck of the rabbit. 
‘‘Or shall my teeth first go into the 
round of the’’—he was just going to 
say ‘‘back’’ when one of the hunters, 
returning for his powder-horn, stepped 
on the unchinked stone. It trembled, 
slid and caught the fox by the tail, who 
howled in pain, and was thus discov- 
ered, captured and killed, while the 
rabbit crawled further into the wall. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Melted 


Prince of the 
- Heart. 


BY HANNAH RODGERS SPRAGUE, 


ONCE on a time, far up on a snow- 
capped mountain, lived seven little men, 
each no bigger than your middle finger. 
They were the sons of the King of 
Winter, the overseers of the winds that 
bear the storms; everything about them 
was cold and hard and bleak, and they 
themselves were cold and hard and 
bleak also. 

One day one of these little men was 
standing on'a jagged point of frozen 
earth that looked down over a great 
precipice, when a mischievous snow- 
wind that he had lately punished saw 
the Prince iri passing, and, whistling 
with malice, blew him off his foothold 
with one great puff. Down, down, 
down he fell, and down, and down, and 
down, and down—like Alice in Wonder- 
land—only further, and faster, and 
longer, until his senses went to sleep; 
and still he went down, down, down, 
down. 

When he awoke he was lying on a 
bank of roses, in a place where sweet 
perfumes were wafted about by mild 
breezes; but the Prince did not like the 
warm sweetness, nor the bed of roses. 

‘“‘The edelweiss is a good enough 
flower for us in the Kingdom of Win- 
ter,’’ thought he; ‘‘it is strange and 
unnatural for flowers to smell sweet.” 

But even as the thought came, his 
heart began to feel as he fancied the 
snow would feel if it were brought into 
this place, and try as he would he could 
not dislike the sensation. 

As he lay in this half-conscious state 
he heard a low buzzing, and, by turning 
his head slightly, he watched the ap- 
proach of six wasps drawing after them 
a great red rose. In the heart of the 
rose stood the Queen of Summer, and 
she was very beautiful; but the Prince 
could scarce raise himself to meet her 
because of that strange feeling at his 
heart. 

When the Queen saw some one lying 
among the roses, she drove her steeds 
that way. 

‘¢ You are from the Kingdom of Win- 
ter,” she said, and gazed wonderingly 
at his fur clothing. ‘‘ And how do you 
like my land, the Kingdom of Sum- 

mer ?”’ 

‘*I do not. like it,’’ answered the 
Prince; ‘‘you have new scents and 
sounds and feelings here. They may 


, be all very well; but they are new and 


strange, andI am not used tothem. I 
would rather go back to the Kingdom 
of Winter,’’ 
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Then the little Queen smiled rather’ 
sadly, and said: 

‘‘T would not keep you here against 
your will. Come with me and I will try 
to take you back.”’ 

So the Prince climbed into the rose- 
chariot, and the wasps spread their 
wings again, and the Queen directed 
them'to the royal stables. 

‘« These wasps cannot fly high,” she 
said; ‘‘we must take my butterflies and 
try if with them we can reach the King- 
dom of Winter.”’ ~ 

So the butterflies were tied into the 
chariot, and they rose and rose; but 
finally it was evident that they could go 
no higher. Then said the Queen: 

‘* The butterflies cannot take us; but 
I know a swallow who lives near here. 
Perhaps he will bear you to the King- 
dom of Winter.” 

So they stopped at the swallow’s nest, 
and he took the Prince on his broad 
back and would have started; but the 
Prince cried out as loud as he could, 
with that strange feeling at his heart: 
‘*Dear lady, you must come with me; 
I will not go without you!” 

The Queen’s face shone, and she let 
him draw her up beside him, and the 
swallow flew with them along, long way; 
but they did not reach the Kingdom of 
Winter. Then the swallow said: 

‘I will take you to the lark, who 
goes higher than any bird that flies; 
perhaps he can take you.” 

So they left the swallow for the lark, 
and he mounted with them higher and 
higher, and higher and higher; but as 
the lark soared upward the Prince on 
his back gazed at the little Queen who 
clung to him for support. His heart 
was quite melted now, and he was hap- 
pier than ever before; but he had begun 
to wonder how the maiden at his side 
would stand the bleak cold toward 
which they were traveling. He saw 
that even now she drooped as they rose 
higher, and yet he could not go without 


her. 
‘*«Do you think you will like the 


Kingdom of Winter ?” he asked her. 

She shivered a little, then her face 
brightened. 

«‘T shall like to be with you,’’ she 
said. Just then the lark turned his 
head, and said: 

‘‘T can go no further; but perhaps if 
we ask the East Wind he will give you 
a lift, and he could take you to the 
very gates,” 

‘«No, good lark,’’ answered the 
Prince, suddenly, as he took the trem- 
bling form of the little Queen into his 
arms; ‘‘take us quickly back to the 
Kingdom of Summer, for there we will 
dwell forever.”’ 

And there they did dwell in great 
happiness, the Prince’s only wish being 
that some day his six brothers might 
also know the joy of a melted heart. 

Fiusnine, L. I. 


Learn by -Heart. 


(We printed, last January, a list of those who 
could repeat all the poems that up to that time had 
been published in this department. Seven of them 
have continued the work, and can repeat all printed 
in a year of Learn by Heart. These seven names we 
designate by a star. Miss Eddy first noticed the 
department in October, and has learned all since 
then. One family, that of Mr. Charles W. Linard, 
reports five who have learned all poems published 
since the last list was issued, one being but eight 
years of age; and it has been a pleasure for us to 
send a book to this youngest student of the depart- 
ment in appreciation of his perseverance. The fol- 
lowing names have been sent us of those who can re - 
peat all poems published in Learn by Heart since 
the beginning of this year: 

* Miss Nancy B. CraiGueap. Indiana, Penn. 





Miss Isapex Eppy......... Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
* Mr. Ira G. Farrsanxs (76 
yearsold)........ssese0- Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Mrs. L. H. Harriman....Washington, D.C. 
Mr. F. W. W. Hicuearte. Midland, Mich. 
Mr. Evoar A. Koce...... Dayton, O. 
* Mr. Cuarzes W. Linarp.. " 
Mr. Howarp W. Linarp 
(8 years Old)........+5+06 “6 
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Miss N. Farru Linarp....Dayton, O. 
Mrs. J.N.ReEpiocie...... “* 
.  ThefRev. J. A.P. McGaw.Kansas City, Mo. 
* Miss Mary C. Rust.......Tiffin, O 
Miss SARAH SINcLAIR..... Jénmailin Mich. 
* Mrs. SypNEY SmMyTH...... Oregon City, Ore. 
* — Resecca I. THomp- 
edad owecoveccocsedons Franklin, Ind. 
Mies > Yost...........Brock, Neb.] 


The Emigrant’s Sacred Song. 


‘WHERE the remote Bermudas ride 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat, that rode along, 
The listening winds received this song: 





‘* What should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deeps upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelate’s rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring, 

Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits through the air; 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps ina green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close 
nae more rich than Ormus shows; 

e makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet; 
But apples plants of such a price 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon, He stores the land, 
And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the amber-grease on shore; 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name. 
Oh, let our voice His praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 
Which then, perhaps, rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.”’ 


Thus sang they, in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note; 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


—ANDREW MARVELL, 1621-1678. 


Pebbles. 


*‘ Do you to know how swim, my pretty 
maid ?”’ 
“‘T learn every summer, sir,”’ she said. 
—Detroit Journal. 


..- Aunt: ‘‘ Well, Bobby, what do you 
want to be when you grow up?’’ Bobdy 
(suffering from parental discipline): ‘‘ An 
orphan.’’— 7it-Bits. 


..Generous—In the Nursery.—He- 
‘* Give me a bite of your candy, please, 
Flossie ?’’ She: ‘‘No; but you may kiss 
me while my mouf is sticky.’’—Zife. 


....And now my tandem bicycle 
To Mabel’s door I bring. 
I want a belle upon my wheel, 
And one that I can ring. 
—Detroit Journal. 


..‘* I’ve cured our next-door neigh- 
bor of borrowing our lawn-mower.’’ 
‘*How did you arrange it?’ ‘‘ Every 
time he did it I sent over and borrowed 
his bicycle.” —Zxchange. 


.-If a woman loves her husband 
Indications are not dim; 
She looks happy when the people 
Say the baby looks like him. 
—Chicago Record. 


. Golf must have been a very popu- 
lar game in Boston last century, for the 
contest at Bunker Hill is still famous, and 
it was said that then the Boston Harbor 
was an unexcelled teeing ground. 


..‘* He gives twice that gives quick- 
ly,”’ urged the collector, earnestly. 
“True,” responded Snagge, calmly; 
‘but I’ve often noticed that he that gives 
slowly very frequently doesn’t have to 
give at all.” —Harper’'s Bazar. 


....'* Have you heard the 288 story ?”’ 
‘““No. What is it?” ‘‘I don’tcare to tell 
you; it is too gross.’’ ‘‘I know you are 
aching to tell me; so don’t pretend to be 
squeamish.’’ ‘‘ Then here goes: 288 is 
twice 144—two gross. Do you see?” 


..That man Nibley isn’t to be trusted. 
He’d take advantage of you quicker 
than a wink, if he saw a chance to do 
so.”’ ‘* How do you know that?” “ I over- 
heard himand his wife in an argument 
last night, and when he saw that she was 
getting ahead of him he yelled: ‘ Look 
out! There’s a mouse!’ ’’—Cleveland 


Leader. 
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...Some Appropriate Interjections.— 
For the inebriate—Great snakes! For 
the agriculturist—Good land! For the 
old bachelor—Alas! For the widow— 
Man alive! For the tailor—Oh, scissors! 
For the novel reader—Great Scott! For 
the bellicose statesman—By jingo! For 
the cyclone sufferer—Well, I’m blowed! 
For the image vender—By Jupiter!—Zx- 
change. 


....A certain Georgia’ literary society 
in the Billville district, being asked to 
name the best ten poems in the English 
language,sent in the following list: ‘‘Pun- 
kin’s Good Enough for Me,”’ ‘‘ When the 
Green is On the Melon,” ‘‘ The Old Red 
Hill’s of Georgia,” ‘‘Candy Pullin’ 
Time,” ‘‘Me and Betsy Jane,” ‘ Pol- 
lard’s Leetle Gal,’’ ‘‘When Nancy Went 
to Meetin’,”” ‘‘ Log-rollin’ Bill,’’ ‘‘ Susan 
at the Ball,’”’ ‘‘Love and ’Tater Pone.’”’ 
The secretary of the society sent word 
that ‘‘all these poems was wrote by home 
folks.’”’—Atlanta Constitution. 


.-The following is a story told of a 
doctor at one of the London hospitals: 
He was one day lecturing to a class of 
medical students, when he stopped and 
asked a question which for some time 
none of them answered. But one man, 
who had never answered a question be- 
fore, and was looked upon as the fool of 
the class, answered him correctly. The 
doctor was astonished and stared at the 
man in amazement. ‘‘ You looked sur- 
prised, sir,’’ said the student. ‘‘So did 
Balaam!’’ was the doctor’s sharp reply. 
—Tit-Bits. 


...A Rural Love Story.—‘“ Yes,’’ said 
the village gossip, ‘‘ John wuz always 
a-pesterin’ of Sue about marryin’ of him, 
an’ she’d done told him ‘No,’ more 
times’n I could tell you.’’ ‘‘ You don’t 
say!’’ ‘‘Hit’strue as preachin’. Well, 
you know John carries the mail?” ‘‘Yes, 
I’ve hearn tell he does.’’ ‘‘ An’ las’ 
Wednesday wuz a week, Sue wuz a-trav- 
elin’ "long with him, goin’ ter town,when 
John ups an’ says if she didn’t make up 
ter marry him, he’d make the hoss run 
down hill tell all three of ’em wuz 
drownded in the bottom er the river.’’ 
‘*Dotell!” ‘* That’s what! But what do 
you reckon Sue did?’’ ‘‘Lord knows!” 
‘*Caught John by the collar, jerked him 
outen the buggy, grabbed up alive rattle- 
snake what wuz a-sleepin’ by the road- 
side, an’ lambasted John with it tell he 
couldn’t stan’!’’ ‘*Laws  a-massy !”’ 
‘* Then she stomped the snake ter death, 
an’ John he took ter his bed, whar he 
laid fer two weeks; an’ Sue got sorry fer 
him an’ nussed him, an’ killed a beef ter 
make stew fer him, an’ now what do you 


reckon?’ ‘‘I dunno!” ‘‘She’s agoin’ 
ter marry him!’’—7ke Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one: or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during August a 


WALTHAM WATCH 


(either lady’s or gentleman’s) will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 

For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send ‘“‘An Opal,” by Ednah 
Proctor Clarke. 


A Book PUZZLE. 


The name of each book is indicated by 
stars, and its author’s name, in anagram, 
follows it. 

The studio of the famous artist was mag- 
nificent and sketches were to be seen on all 
sides. On entering it, I turned first to 
the HHRRHRRHREH HHH HE b 
Wade Hollen Williams. *** ** ***#*** 
## # #### by Jane Shermy next drew 
my attention. I was interested in the 
HHHHHRHHE ee HRHHEE by Anna 


Christine Sadherns, and spent some time 
examining the * **######## ###e HHH 


by Sir Solon Joshua Guazil, Ph.D. One 





corner was occupied by ****####* * * 
HHEHHEE #H** the work of RiccaYale 
and an entire wall was covered with 
HHEHRHEE HH #** the famous English 
artist, Lena C. Shedricks. After admiring 
HHREEEREE HHH HHH HEHE of Laurence 
Nelson Shaglemm, I paused at a table, at- 
tracted by the *** *### #*%* of Amer- 
ica’s favorite, Hon. Grant 1. Swiving. 
Mary ELIZABETH STONE. 


CHARADE. 
My first may stand for two or more; 
My first and secona you can pour; 
My third will fasten bolt or bar; 
My whole must come from lands afar. 
es PRR 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. Correctly guessed, their 
central letters will spell .he name of a man 
of whom THE INDEPENDENT recently said: 
‘“‘Greater New York owes more to him than 
to any other citizen.’ Each of the nine 
cross-words begins with the central letter 
of his name. 

Reading across: 1, By chance; 2, rash; 3, 
bold; 4, a kind of fish; 5, a name mentioned 
in Joshua, ‘10: 3; 6, a low-lying meadow; 7, 
a fabulous monster; 8, a kind of tea; 9, to 
hoard or lay up. M. D. S. 


CHARADE. 


My sudject claims my high esteem, 
Yet, while I play the poet, 

I quarter it with steady hand 
That you may better know it. 


Then forth I fare to see the world, 
And as the night comes creeping 

I enter my frst quarter’s shades, 
And soon lie calmly sleeping. 


Lo! after many a wondrous sight 
I find my second quarter 
Meandering through theland o’ Burns 
And sip its limpid water. 


And here in Scotia gaze I on 
The mighty blade of Wallace, 
Whose noble struggles to be free 
To deeds as glorious call us. 


Yet my ¢hird quarter, rightly used, 
Can foil a mightier master 

Than England’s Edward, and can rise 
Above each fell disaster. 


And now, once more, my native land, 
Thy peaceful shores are nearing, 
While from my battered trunk I note 

My /ast is fast appearing. 


Athome! I find my quarters joined, 
Awaiting my returning, 
A new creation, full of light, 
From which the world is learning. 
Ws. R. HAMILTON. 


DovusBLe AcRosTICs. 

I. My primals and finals spell two words 
used in combination in the first chapter of 
Genesis. 

Reading across: 1, A word taken from 
Genesis, 25: 30; 2, an official negative; 3, a 
Turkish commander; 4, a time of day; 5, a 
word taken from 1 Chronicles 24: 27; 6, a 
place wherea great miracle was performed; 
7,a Chinese instrument. 

II. My primals and finals spell two words 
found in the first chapter of Genesis. 

Reading across: 1, Beloved by housekeep- 
ers; 2,a word taken from 1 Chronicles 11: 
31; 3, in motion; 4, a word taken from 2 
Kings 17: 6; 5, to warm thoroughly. 


s:S. 
BIOGRAPHICAL HOURGLASS. 
wiio~ Gy eo 
x 
¥- 
* 
* 
x 
* 
* 


Reading across: 1, Englaud's ‘* Grand Old 
Man”’; 2, a famous American naval officer; 
3, a surname of many kings of France; 4, an 
American statesman and general; 5, a mar- 
shal of France; 6, a celebrated Italian poet; 
7.a famous field-marshal in the Prussian 
service; 8, a great American patriot and 
statesman. 

The central letters, reading downward, 
will spell something that all wise men have. 


Cc. B. Hi. 
ANAGRAM. 


M. CAMERA-MAN I'LL FOIL. 
(Transpose these letters so as to form the 
name of a well-known scientist.) 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 12. 


A Fiorat Tracepy.—Thyme, four o'clock, elder, 
dock, pear, maiden-hair, fox-glove, dill, rose, Dutch- 
man’s breeches, Dutchman’s pipe, stocks, sorrel, 
phlox, Sweet William, sage, pine, spruce, sugar-cane, 
bay, aspen, palm, birch, beets, mourning bride, morn- 
ing-glory, Canterbury bell, balsam, bleeding heart, 
cowslip, ragged robin, hop. 
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Dovsie Acrostic.--Primals, ‘‘As You Find it;’’ 
finals, ‘‘ As You Like It.” 1, Amphora; 2, Sardis; 
3, Yucay; 4, olio; 5, Upolu; 6, fool; 7, Illimani; 8, 
Nanak; 9, Dundee; 10, Iceni; 11 trait. 


Has Helped Mother — 


Improving Very Fast Since She Began 
Taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘* My mother was troubled very much with 
dyspepsia. She did not have any appetite, 
and the medicine she took did not do her 
any good. Hearing so much about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla she began taking it. She is 
now improving very fast. I have found 
Hood’s ap a ag the best blood purifier 
that I can get. . KLETTER, JR., Glen- 
shaw, Pa. 


; ? 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
’ ; the best famil thartic, 
iets PG St Er ate. oe 























Candy connoisseurs 
find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman ’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 
Wurrman’s Instantangous Cuoco.ate is perfect in ¢ 
3 flavor and quality, delicious snd healthful. Made 
4\nstantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 





1316 Chestnut Street. Fhiiedsiphie. | Pa. 
(90969 


9909 ae a 
A 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
Quilt 4sq. yds, 0c. Immense Pack., with 
& patterns, 10c, pustpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 











Here’s a Treat! There’ sno lene summer seed than 


ton 
Van Camp’s £2252" Pork and Beans 
Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
grocers; send 6c for sample = or soe 3 for a book- 
let. Van Camp eking os 
330 Kentucky Ave., ot eee hm Ind. 


DOES YOUR LAMP SMOKE? 


THE “ Marshall Process” 





Wick supine no trimming, 
combustion of troleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame proses as no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick ‘made for all 
oil-heating - lighting paronsee. 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an ofl- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for ail burners, 


NEW sen +4 wiek Soman. 


VEWARK, N. 


GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete witheut my 
43 Blend ot Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
always uniform in quality and flaver. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad = steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 

ye 





Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, E : ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours. 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 
EUROPE, MOROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, Etc. 


Aug 7th, lith, 8th; Sept. -_ and Oct. 16th. 
48 -—. All Necessary Expense Lvalhe«sencsees cones 
siting Principal Art C eaters and Capitals. 
twos am to to mereire: Spain, Al- 
gie Ss, Carthage, Sicil and Ital 
(with ¢ or without Egypt and Jerusalem A 550 up). includ- 
ing Island of Malta. 


ANNUAL ’ROUND THE WORLD PARTY. 
NOVEMBER 7th. 
Programmes Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 
Choice Berths. All Steamship Lines. 
Henry Psze & Sons, Ltd., 11 3 B’way, N.Y. 
h Clark Street, Chicago. 


aot Washington Street, Boston. 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Work on the Elevated Rail- 
road. 
BY HIRAM TOWNER. 


THE Mahattan Railway Company, of 
the city of New York, controls all the 
elevated lines in the city—to wit, the 
Second, Third, Sixth and Ninth Avenues, 
aand the Suburban, which is an extension 
of the Third Avenue line, 36 miles in all 
of structure, and roo miles of track. The 
total number of its employés is 5,250. 

The first requisite for securing employ- 
ment on the road is a letter of recommend- 
ationfrom some reputable man of busi- 
ness. This letter is placed on file and is 
not referred to until it is reached in its 
regular order, when vacancies are going 
to be filled or additional helpis required. 
Each applicant must be over twenty-one 
and under forty-five years of age; at 
least five feet and seven inches in hight; 
able to read and write the English lan- 
guage; must be in full possession of every 
faculty; must pass a medical examination 
by the Company’s surgeon; must be 
familiar with the streets and street-car 
lines of New York City, the different 
points of public interest, and the termi- 
nals and routes of the surface railroads 
and the ferries adjacent thereto. 

Of course the Company has applica- 
tions for employment all the time. In 
the spring and summer seasons there is a 
greater amount of traffic and a larger 
number of workers are employed. The 
number of applicationsissolargethatthey 
are sometimes six months ahead; that is 
to say, a man who filed an application for 
a position in December might not hear 
anything from it until the following June. 
When the book of applications becomes 
overcrowded, as is sometimes the case, 
so that the time between receiving an 
application and considering will be too 
long, the Company declines to receive 
any applications until a good proportion 
of those on hand are disposed of. All 
accepted applicants are first appointed to 
the position of gatemen or car-cleaners 
only, and are in line of promotion. 

The management of the employés on 
the Elevated Railroad is conducted on 
**business principles.’”’ There is no fa- 
voritism shown. Every man is assigned 
to certain duties,and he must perform 
them according to the rules; and the 
humblest worker has an opportunity for 
advancement. The present leading offi- 
cers of the road in the Operating De- 
partment have grown from the ranks. 
Men coming from outside of the city 
have little opportunity for securing 
employment on the road, at least as 
guards, conductors, gatemen, etc., be- 
cause they are not familiar with the 
streets, car-lines and different points of 
interest in the city. 

No less than eighty-seven varieties of 
workers are employed on this Elevated 
system. The work of the road, as is the 
case with all railroads, is divided into 
different departments. Space will only 
permit a reference to these departments, 
with the leading officers or superintend- 
ents employed in them, each of whom 
has a corps of subordinates under 
him. First, is the Main Entrance of 
Way Department, with a chief engineer, 
road master, road supervisors, foreman 
of structure repairs, foreman of track 
repairs, foreman of street repair gang, 
master carpenters, foremen painters. 
The Mechanical Department, with a 
master mechanic, road foreman of engines, 
engine dispatchers, enginemen, firemen, 
foreman of car inspectors, shop clerks. 
Transportation Department, with a super- 
intendent, train masters and assistants, 
train dispatchers, tower and hand switch- 
men, conductors and guards. Station 
Department, with a general ticket agent, 
station inspectors, station men, station 
agents, gatemen, platform men. Then 


there is a Telegraph Service, employing 
operators to give signals and calls, and 
attend to the general telegraphic business 
of the road. : 
Among the humbler and curious voca- 
tions may be mentioned the ash tenders, 
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the couplers, coal tally clerks, engine 
wipers and hostlers, gate repairers, head- 
light tenders, oil-room tenders, shop 
Sweepers, upholsterers, water tenders, 
and yardmen. 

A few words as to the duties of the 
several positions most sought after, An 
engineman, for instance, is appointed 
upon approval of the General Manager. 
He reports daily on the time cards, the 
mileage and the amount of time made. 
The lives of passengers are intrusted to 
his care, and he is required to be particu- 
larly careful to obey the rules laid down 
for his guidance. He must not run reck- 
lessly and must keep a sufficient distance 
between trains to bring his own to a stop 
before overtaking the train in advance. 
The condition of the brakes, the track 
and grades, and the danger of sudden 
checking or stopping of the preceding 
train he is obliged constantly to bear in 
mind. The engineman is required to run 
his engine personally, and under no cir- 
cumstances to allow the fireman to have 
charge of the running. If he fails to re- 
port promptly for duty he loses a full 
day’s time. He may be temporarily sus- 
pended from duty and pay for cause by 
the master mechanic, but he cannot be 
permanently dismissed excepi by order 
of the General Manager. 

Firemen are under the direction of the 
enginemen. They supply the engines 
with fuel and water at the discretion of 
the enginemen, assist in oiling and in 
keeping a constant lookout on the track. 
They clean and polish their engines fre- 
quently, and assist in making repairs 
when required. 

The conductors and guards report to 
and receive their instructions from the 
superintendent of transportation, train 
masters or dispatchers. The conductors 
are responsible for the safety, regularity 
and proper care of their trains; for the 
conduct of their guards. They must see 
that the guards obey certain rules for the 
ventilation, heating and lighting of cars, 
and in regard to signals, lamps, tools, 
etc., intrusted to their care. It is their 
business to see that the trainsare kept on 
schedule time, that proper stops are made 
at all stations, and they must see that the 
speed of trains is confined within the 
allowed maximum. They must look after 
the bell-cord, the hand-brakes, and see, 
particularly, that the car gates are kept 
closed, and that no passengers stand on 
the platforms or get on or off while the 
train is in motion. When an accident 
occurs or there is a detention on the road 
they must send in a full written report of 
the matter. 

Trainmen are required to announce dis- 
tinctly inside the carthe name of the next 
station twice, once as the train startsand 
again when it arrives at the station. 
They are responsible for all packages, 
parcels, umbrellas, or other articles left 
in the cars by passengers; such articles 
they promptly turn over to the Lost 
Property Depot. They see that the car 
windows and blinds are properly ar- 
ranged, and they are required to be polite 
in giving any information to passengers. 
Sometimes there is a fight or some slight 
disturbance on the train. In such an 
event they are required to use good judg- 
ment and discretion in removing passen- 
gers from their trains, and, whenever pos- 
sible, it is their duty to hand the disturb- 
ers over to the police for that purpose. 

The work of the station agents isto sell 
tickets at the stations; they are responsi- 
ble for all tickets delivered to them and 
for all moneys received for their sale. 
They see that the porter properly takes 
care of the ticket-office, station-room, 
platforms and stairway. If there is an 
accident near their station they promptly 
telegraph the fact to the general ticket 
agent and subsequently send in a regu- 
lar written report on a blank provided for 
the purpose. They are responsible for 
the conduct of employés at their stations. 
Sometimes, especially on holidays and 
special public occasions, there is a serious 
blockade on the road. Many extra trains 
-ate run, and, owing to delays in passen- 
gers getting on and off the cars, the time 
schedule is disarranged. In such an 
event the agent notifies by telegraph all 


the station agents to display the card 
‘* Line Blocked.”” The agents then sell no 
tickets unless passengers insist on pur- 
chasing. When the block is raised the 
agent notifies the line to that effect. 

The platformmen, astheir name signi- 
fies, are onduty on the platforms at the 
Stations. Itis their business to furnish 
necessary information to passengers 
about the nearest station to get off to 
reach such and such a point, etc.; and 
they announce the destination of ap- 
proaching trains, some trains going to 
South Ferry, others to City Hall, etc. 
They stand at the car gates when trains 
stop, and see that no passengers enter 
the car until those so desiring have dis- 
embarked. 

There are certain general rules laid 
down by the Company for the govern- 
ment of allits employés. They are held 
to strict propriety of conduct and posi- 
tive avoidance of profane or indecent lan- 
guage in the transaction of business, and 
toward each other, is also required. They 
must not enter into an altercation with 
any one no matter what provocation may 
have been given; they must simply report 
the facts to their immediate superior 
officer. The use of intoxicating drinks 
while on duty is prohibited, also smoking, 
in or about the shops, at stations, or on 
engines or cars, either while on or off 
duty. Their regular compensation cov- 
ers all risks of and liability resulting from 
accident. Employés of every grade are 
considered in the line of promotion, de- 
pendent therefor upon the faithful dis- 
charge of duty and the qualifications and 
capacity for assuming increased respon- 
sibilities. If they are discharged for ac- 
cident due to their negligence or diso- 
bedience, they will not be re-employed. 
They are not allowed to read while on 
duty, and they must, during the hours of 
service wear a regular uniform made by 
the Company’s contractor, sothat it shall 
conform in material and style to the stand- 
ard adopted by the Company. 

The promotions already referred to are, 
of course, in the line of the particular 
work in which the employé is engaged. 
Gatemen and car cleaners, for instance, 
who have performed good service and 
who indicate that they are capable of 
holding more responsible positions, are 
in the line of promotion in the Station 
Department. They become platform- 
men, station agents, guards and firemen. 
These promotions are made in accordance 
with regular civil service rules. 

Ten hours constitutes a day’s work on 
the Elevated Railroad. The pay of an 
engineman for the first year is from 33 to 
38 cents an hour; of a fireman, for the 
first year, from 17 to 22 cents an hour; 
conductors, from the first to the third 
year, 20 to 23 cents an hour; guards, 
from the first to the fourth year, 15 to 18 
cents an hour; station agents, first and 
second years, and thereafter, 14 to 16 
cents an hour; telegraph operators, from 
I4 to 18 cents an hour; platform men, 
from 10 to 13 cents an hour; gatemen, 
first and second years, from 10 to 12 cents 
an hour. 


New York Ciry. 





The Perfume of Flowers. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


A stupy of the perfume of flowers is 
almost as interesting and profitable as a 
study of their colors. Most people know 
all of our common flowers by sight, but 
comparativeiy few could distinguish them 
by their odor, with the possible exception 
of a dozen of our most fragrant varieties, 
such as the rose, lilac, verbena, helio- 
trope, hyacinth, and mignonet. We 
forget that all flowers have an aroma, 
either good or bad, in our admiration for 
their forms and colors. 

By far the greater number of flowers 
give out their odor in the daytime; but 
there are some which never exhale their 
aroma until darkness has fallen around 
them. Like the nightingale, which pre- 
fers to send forth its solitary but sweet 
strains of music at night, the night lily, 
and several other flowers retain their 
odor in the day and exhale it at night. 
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To study their aroma, then, one must 
pluck them in the darkness. 

A flower begins to emit its odor when 
the bud has expanded, but it does not 
reach its highest power until the flower 
is in full bloom. There isa brief period 
when the odor is at its maximum, and 
then it begins to decline and pass away 
with the fading of the beautiful creation. 
To obtain a just idea of the relative power 
of the aroma of the various flowers it is 
necessary to gather them allin the same 
stage of bloom. It is unfair to compare 
the half-blown lily with the full-blown 
rose. So the garden bouquet that is 
gathered for study should be made up of 
flowers either all in the bud, half-bloom, 
full-bloom, or three-quarters decayed. 

In the first place a comparison should 
be made between thecolors and perfumes 
of the flowers Some naturalists con- 
tended, years ago, that the aroma of 
flowers depended largely upon their col- 
ors, and that the light hues were always 
the most favorable to the development of 
sweet fragrance. Subsequent examina- 
tions and tests seem to prove this, as the 
following table shows: 


Species Gave agree- 
tested. able odors. 
of RR pe er 1,193 175 
WOUOW i c6c5 ou ivdes 951 61 
BRS Fotki 8S. 8 923 76 
BeUG ioc s Se ceses chs 584 23 
EPERY cc vencvesesesses 107 12 
MSTGER: «coin nacceses 153 3 
Brown..........++.. 18 ° 


According to these tests the white flow- 
ers are the greatest perfume yielders. 
With but few exceptions, this law will be 
found to hold true inthe ordinary garden, 
where only common plants are raised. 
Nearly all of our white flowers, no mat- 
ter how humble of origin, or how homely 
in appearance, yield some odor of a fra- 
grant nature. 

But the study can be carried still 
further, and it will be found that a larger 
proportion of the yellow flowers contain 
disagreeable odors, altho next to the yel- 
low ones the white flowers come in actual 
numbers. This is because the number of 
white flowers exceeds all others. On the 
other hand, some of our most aromatic 
and fragrant flowers are yellow, notably 
the orange blossom and the wild jas- 
mine. 

The real object of odors in flowers can 
only be guessed at; but there has been 
plenty of speculation on the subject. It 
has been said that the fragrance was 
emitted by the flowers to attract insects, 
which fertilized them by carrying the 
pollen from one tothe other; but if this 
were true, what excuse could the flowers 
have for exhaling a disagreeable odor, 
such as the African marigold, the pop- 
pies, and numerous other common flow- 
ers? It is certain that the insects do 
carry the pollen of many plants around 
by being attracted to the flowers either 
by the odor or the nectar; but they are 
just as truly repulsed from others by the 
absence of both of these qualities. 
Moreover, some of the foul-smelling 
flowers contain the richest nectar, and 
the bees and insects, conscious of this, 
buzz around them on asummer’s day in 
spite of the sickening smell. 

The perfumes of flowers havea distinct 
beneficial or disagreeable effect upon our 
systems. We have been warned so many 
times not to keep flowers in the sick 
chamber that there has grown up a gen- 
eral belief that the fragrance of flowers 
is unhealthful in the house. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Sweet 
aroma from the flowers is wholesome and 
slightly stimulating; but, like colors, 
light and music, it must be under proper 
conditions. There are certain odors that 
are too strong for the house, such as the 
aroma from many of the cultivated lilies, 
and these should not be confined in close 
rooms. Certain people cannot stand the 
odor of special flowers, and their antipa- 
thy seems not to be born of prejudice or 
imagination, either. 

Nearly all of us are unpleasantly af- 
fected by a combination of odors. A 
great number of musical instruments can 
be introduced in an orchestra to render a 

sweet picce of music; but unless they 
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harmonize and produce agreeable music 
the resultant clash is a positive danger to 
our peace of mind. It is an unintelligible 
discord. : 

Perfumes of flowers can be likened to 
music. They can be blended in sweet 
harmony, or they can be mixed in a dis- 
agreeable discord. It is the discord that 
generally produces the evil results to sick 
people, and it is invariably what we get 
when we pick a bouquet of flowers at 
random in the garden. We form the bou- 
quet according to the colors, and not ac- 
cording to the odors. If both were prop- 
erly considered in sending flowers to sick 
friends we might hear less about the evil 
effects of flowers upon the sick. 

Acurious exemplification or develop- 
ment of this old idea has lately been made 
by an English chemist, engaged in mak- 
ing perfumery. In classifying the odors 
used he represents cach one by a note in 
music, and then arranges them in a scale 
according to their intensity, producing as 
a result bouquets according to the plan of 
music. Asa certain piece of musicis set 
in a certain key, so the bouquet of per- 
fumes has a particular odor key which 
determines its combination. By using 
this perfume scale it is possible to com- 
bine odors just as accurately and scien- 
tifically as it is to make music, and the 
result can be reproduced at will by one 
not otherwise thoroughly acquainted with 
all the odors of flowers. 


New York City. 


Ir American hens should strike and 
refuse to lay eggs, this country would 
lose $165,000,000a year. That isasmuch 
as all the wheat of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota would be worth atone dol- 
lar per bushel.’ In addition to that the 
chicken meat produced annually amounts 
to $125,000,000, making a total value for 
our chicken industry amounting to $290,- 
000,000. There are five times as many 
hens as there are people in this country, 
and more roosters than statesmen. We 


offen hear power expressed in units of 
horse-power, but what is hen-power? H. 
W. Collingwood recently wrote to the 
New York World as follows: 


“The total cost of conducting the Post- 
office Department last year was $90,626,296. 
Wecan ie out 50,000,000 of our best hens 
that will cover every dollar of this outlay in 
one year. : 

“The net earnings of the railroads in 
1895 were $323,196,454. The railroad divi- 
dends paid amounted to $81,375,764. The 
American hen paid nearly twice the profits 
earned by American railroads. 

The total earnings from passenger traffic 
amounted to $261,640,598, or less than that of 
the hens. It cost in 1895 slightly over two 
cents to carry one passenger one mile .o184 
ofa cent to carry one ton of freight one 
mile, and 91 cents to run the average train 
one mile. One single hen, laying 150 eggs 
per year, could have 215 days of vacation 
and could still be able to pay for carrying 
one passenger too miles, or for hauling ten 
tons of freight 10,000 miles, or for runnin 
an ordinary train two miles. One hundre 
and forty such hens would pay the salary 
of the average school-teacher employed in 
the public schools, while 75 hens will pay 
the average pension to old soldiers.—North- 
western Agriculturist. 





Personals. 


AmMonG the scientists who are in at- 
tendance this week at the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
in Toronto, are several of special promi- 
nence. Sir John Evans, the presiding 
officer, is a business man, and has been 
the presiding officer of the Paper Makers’ 
Association of England, of the Geological 
Society, the Anthropological Institute, 
the Society of Antiquarians and the 
Numismatic Society, while at the same 
time being an active manufacturer and at 
the head of a great trade organization. 
Among the other members are Prof. John 
Milne, recently of the University of 
Tokio, where he investigated the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes; Prof. William 
Ramsey, associated with Lord Rayleigh 
in the discovery of argon; Professor 
Bryce, Lord Lister, the father of anti- 
septic surgery, and a number of others. 





....Johnson M. Mundy, spoken of as 
the blind sculptor of Tarrytown, died 
last week at the age of sixty-four. His 
early home was in Geneva, N. Y., and at 
the age of eight his sight began to fail 
him and he was taken from school. But 
he developed great talent for art, and at 
the age of twenty-one entered the employ 
ofa sculptor in Brooklyn. In 1860 he went 
to South Carolina, and was engaged for 
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some timein making statuary for the Cus- 
tom-house building at Columbus. Then 
he returned North and opened a studio at 
Rochester. His infirmity increased grad- 
ually, but he did not become totally blind 
until 1888. Then he removed to Tarry- 
town, and has resided there since, until 
he was removed, a few weeks since, to a 
sanitarium at Geneva, N. Y. Among his 
works are busts of the late Dr. Hale, 
dean of the Geneva Medical and Literary 
College, Bishop De Lancey and Freder- 
ick Douglass, the last occupying a place 
in the Capitol at Washington. In 1891 
he presented the village of Tarrytown 
with the statue of a soldier, which was 
placed at the entrance to Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, and not long since completed 
the only statue of Washington Irving in 
existence. This was made from the only 
bust of Irving known, and represents the 
author as sitting in a large armchair, his 
right forearm resting on the arm of a 
chair, his right leg across the le‘t, and 
his right hand holding a pair of eye- 
glasses. It is pronounced by Irving’s 
friends as the best likeness of the author 
they ever saw, and is to be placed on the 
green in front of the new Washington 
Irving High School in the village. 

....The death of the Hon. A. J. Mun- 
della removes the man who had more to 
do withthe development of popular edu- 
cation than any other man in England 
excepting only Mr. Forster, author of the 
Education Law of 1870. Mr. Mundella 
took a leading part in the famous debate 
over that measure and was its firm sup- 
porter against all opposition. He was 
made chief of the Education Department 
in 1880,whose affairs he administered with 
conspicuous success until 1885. During 
this time he succeeded in carrying a 
measure obliging local authorities to 
adopt compulsory school attendance by- 
laws. He also made the first break in the 
system of ‘‘payment upon results,’’ by 
which the public appropriation was doled 
out upon the results of the examination 
of individual chiidren. The ‘‘ merit 
grant’”’ instituted by Mr. Mundella was 
awarded for the general condition of a 
school as reported by the inspector. Mr. 
Mundella had studied attentively the 
public policies of our own country, and 
when he became Chief of the Board of 
Trade, in Mr. Gladstone’s fourth Minis- 
try, organized a Labor Department on 
similar lines to the United States Labor 
Bureau. He appreciated the value of 
woman’s services in public affairs and 
appointed a woman, Miss Clara E. Col- 
let, M.A., as *‘ Labor Correspondent” for 
women in the new department. Asaself- 
made man—for his schools had been a 
printing-office and a hosiery manufactory 
—he was keenly alive to the relations be- 
tween education and industry. He rep- 
resented Sheffield in Parliament, and was 
ever alert to protect the interests of his 
constituency. Mr. Mundella’s personal 
charm was irresistible, as was shown dur- 
ing a brief visit to the United States. 

.--.On August 6th, the birthday of 
Alfred Tennyson, the memorial beacon 
was dedicated at Freshwater, in the Isle 
of Wight. Itis in the form of an Iona 
cross, of white Cornish granite, and stands 
upon ‘‘the ridge of a noble down,” of 
which Tennyson wrote when he invited 
Maurice to Farringford. The inscrip- 
tion, unveiled by the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, reads: ‘‘In memory of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, this cross is raised, a beacon 
to sailors, by the people of Freshwater 
and other friends in England and 
America.” 
don Times writes as follows of the poet’s 
house: 

‘“‘ Everything is cherished as the poet left 
it. Everywhere some favorite book or pic- 
ture meets the eye and revives the recollec- 
tion of some passage in his poems. A stat- 
uet of Wordsworth, a portrait of Carlyle,a 
mask of Shakespeare or Dante, for a mo- 
ment arrest the attention, which is again 
diverted by some personal relic of the dead 
poet. The study where he mused, the large, 
silent room where he paced to and fro lost 
in abstraction, are preserved with filial 
picty. Itis as if they waited for his return- 
ing presence. In the beautiful grounds 
around the house every object seems famil- 
iar. One does not realize, until one visits 


A correspondent of the Lon-° 





Tennyson’s home, how large was the part 
played by that home in begetting the chil- 
dren of his fancy. It is the ideal habitation 
of a poet, with its fair gardens, its glimpses 
of the sea, and its sheltering down above 
it. The beacon which was dedicated to-day 
is a fitting memorial to the poet and the man 
who lived in this serene retreat. It is a 
symbol of his life and of his work. ‘I feel 
quite sure,’ said Lord Tennyson to me, this 
afternoon, ‘that it is the memorial my 
father would have liked the best.’”’ 


....The difficulty of the British Govern- 
ment in suppressing the disturbances in 
India connected with the revolt against 
the plague measures, is increased by the 
fact that the leader of the revolt is a man 
of peculiar character. Gungadhar Tilak, 
the editor who has been arrested, is a 
man who seems to belong to the West 
rather than the East. He is described as 
a typical Marathi Brahman in his fea- 
tures,and the imperturbable inscrutability 
so characteristic of the Orient. He has, 
however, an energy which is not at all 
like the Hindu, and he moves with a 
strength and abruptness very unusual to 
that country. With a striking intellect- 
ual face, and the air of distinction natu- 
ral to the high-caste Brahman, he exerts 
an influence which is far more danger- 
ous than that of the ignorant Sepoys who 
started the mutiny in 1857. He is too 
shrewd to involve himself in personal 
difficulties by the killing of Englishmen, 
but understands the power of fine 
phrases about freedom, which under the 
peculiar circumstances simply mean sedi- 
tion. Somewhat akinto his influence is 
that of the Natu brothers, who are al- 
ready taking steps to avenge their sum- 
mary incarceration when their households 
were affected by the plague. At the time 
there were a good many sinister prophe- 
cies as to what would be done by them 
when they got free, and it seems probable 
that the English Government will have 
its hands full with the trio. 


...-King Carlos of Portugal is having 
a hard time between the disturbances in 
his kingdom and the rivalriesin his family. 
He has a French wife, an Jtalian mother 
and an American step-grandmother, no 
one of whom agrees with either of the 
other two. Queen Dowager Pia, sister of 
King Humbert, is a woman of as great 
force of character, as her husband, the 
late King Luis, was easy-going and good- 
natured. Queen Marie Amelie, sister of 
the Duke of Orleans, is as masterful and 
energetic as Queen Pia. Each has been 
bent upon securing the control over the 
King, and at one time the dowager was 
publicly charged with plotting his re- 
moval from the throne and securing the 
appointment of his younger brother, the 
Duke of Oporto, as Regent during the 
minority of the little Crown Prince, now 
only ten years old. Both are bitterly 
hostile to the Countess of Edla, originally 
a Boston actress named Elise Hensler, 
who married King Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha after the death of his 
wife, Queen Maria, whose accession to 
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the Portuguese throne led to the Miguel- 
ist and Legitimist civil war in that coun- 
try. The countess is enormously wealthy 
and perfectly competent to hold her own. 
The King himselfis like his father, easy- 
going and indolent, altho noted for 
his personal courage and personally 
liked on every hand. In these last char- 
acteristics his wife and mother share. 
Queen Marie is the only lady of royal 
birth who is by right a physician, having 
passed all her examinations and taken 
her degree. Queen Pia wears upon her 
breast a medal for the rescue of two chil- 
dren from drowning by plunging full- 
dressed into the sea in a storm. The 
King himself similarly rescued a drown- 
ing man and also, single-handed, de- 
fended a wayfarer against a highway- 
man. 
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The advocates of assessment insurance insist that they can keep the as- 
sessments from increasing by keeping the average age of members from in- 
creasing by the admission of new and young members. This is so transparent 
an error as scarcely to merit notice; but one exemple will show the impossibility 
of preventing the increase of the average age. Take a society with 8182 
members, whose average age is 35.* The total years of age is 818+235— 
286,370 years. The deaths for ten years (according to the mortality table) 
will be as follows: Ist year, 73; 2d, 74; 3d, 74; 4th, 75; 5th, 76; 6th, 77; 7th, 
77; 8th, 78; 9th, 80; roth, 81; total, 765. 


At theend of tenth year they have 7417 members, age 45— 


7417+45— 


‘ 333,765 years 
Add 765 new omiuts mane win ‘ 


26,775 years 


And you have 8182 members, 360,540 years 
whose age is 44 = years, an increase of 90 years. If you add 765 members at 
age 20, the average age is 42% years, an increase of 7% years. 


The average age will increase; the young and healthy we// drop 
when they begin to see what they are paying for the old members who are dying. 
It is impossible to keep the average age at 35. The co-operative men assert 
that insurance with them cannot cost more than $8 to $12 per 1,000. To show 
the falsity of this, take a society with 10,000 members, aged 35, insured for 
$1000 each. Here is a liability of $10,000,000! The expectation of life at 35 is 
31iw years, say 32 years. This $10,000,000 must, therefore, be paid in 32 
years. 10,000 members, paying as much as $12 a year for 32 years, will pay only 
$3,840,000, or $6,160,000 less than the liability. Now if the members cannot 
be required to pay more than $12 per annum, how is the deficit of $6,160,000 to 
to be made up? If they pay only $12 a year, ow ony will it require to pay the 
$10,000,000? Answer: 83 years. This would require that they attain the aver- 


age age 118 years! or 51 years over the expectation, according to the table of 
mortality. 


Actual Net Cost of Insurance 


While the NET CosT of $1,000 insurance, at age 35, is only $9, the cost 
steadily increases to $11 at age 45, $18 at age 55, $40 at age 65, $62 at age 70, 
$145 at age 80, $445 at age go, and $1,000 at age 95. These facts illustrate, 
among other things, the greater advantages of an AVERAGE or LEVEL premium, 
which is never EXCESSIVE, and which prevents the policy-holder from being 
FORCED to abandon his insurance, owing to the increasing ‘‘ Vatural Premium,” 
without any return for past payments when overtaken by old age, as, at any rate, 
policies on the assessment plan have no value for surrender. By the ‘ Level 
premium”’ plan, owing to increasing dividends, the tendency is to become LESS 
costly with advancing age and inability to pay, whereas, under the ‘ Assess- 
ment’’ plan, the cost increases in proportion as the ability to pay diminishes. 

* Nore.—The American Experience Table of Mortality begins with 100,000 persons, at age 10. At age 


35 there are 81,822 living. The first year after 732 will die, and the second year, 737 will die, and so on, 
the above figures being based upon these facts and the gradually increasing death-rate from year to year. 
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